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THE FIRST MUNICIPAL GRAIN ELEVATOR 


By RoBert H. Mouton 


nicipal grain elevator in the United 

States. The state of Washington is 
the largest wheat producer west of North 
Dakota and Kansas, and Seattle has 
originated a new system of elevator and 
warehouse methods. It has a 1,000,000- 
bu bulk public grain elevator built by 
the sale of port district bonds to pro- 
vide a tidewater outlet for the 60,000,000 
bus of wheat raised in the Pacific North- 
west, and the grain is expected to move 
chiefly through the Panama Canal to the 
Atlantic Coast and Europe. 

The grain elevator is a reinforced con- 
crete, fireproof building and consists. of 
55 circular bins of 16,000 bus each, 46 
interspace bins of 3,600 bus each, and 
32 workhouse bins of 1,600 bus each, the 
total storage capacity being 1,100,000 
bus. The height of the storage bins is 
90 feet, and of the workhouse, 165 feet— 
this being the highest solid concrete grain 
elevator in the United States. The bulk 
receiving capacity per day of 24 hours 


S sia Wash., has the first mu- 


is 95 cars, and the bulk shipping capac- 
ity per hour is 20,000 bus. Bulk grain 
is delivered from the elevator to a con- 
veyor house on the roof of the Hanford 
Street cargo shed, where it is spouted 
into vessels by means of two travelling 
cranes, and spouts anywhere along the 
780-ft second floor frontage of the shed. 
The cargo shed is 90 feet wide by 1,300 
feet in length on the first floor, the total 
area being 175,000 square feet and the 
contents 3,200,000 cubic feet. Both floors 
are lighted with continuous rows of win- 
dows five feet high and 300 electric 
lamps for nightwork. All the machin- 
ery of the elevator is of the most mod- 
ern type and is driven by electricity. 

The port of Seattle district was creat- 
ed Sept. 5, 1911, by vote of the people 
of King County, Wash., under author- 
ity of the Ports District Act of 1911. 
Port affairs are administered by three 


commissioners, chosen by electors of the 
entire county for terms of three years. 
The commissioners serve without com- 
pensation, and one commissioner retires 
each year to preclude sudden changes in 
port policy. 

The public terminal improvements 
comprise six groups of port utilities. 
These “terminals” include wharves and 
cargo sheds, concrete warehouses, cold 
storage plants, the 1,000,000-bu grain 
elevator, fish handling and freezing fa- 
equipment, 
reservoirs and bulking equipment for 


cilities, ice manufacturing 
oriental oils, marine ways, mooring bas- 
ins and net warehouse accommodations 
for fishing fleets, together with electric 
and steam travelling cargo cranes, 100- 
ton shear leg derricks, electric tractors 
and truck trains, and other modern 
freight-handling devices. Almost nine 
miles of public railway tracks serve the 


terminals and industrial property of the 
district. 

Approximately one-third of the water- 
borne commerce of Seattle harbor is 
handled by the public terminal facilities, 
and they accommodate more than one- 
half of the transpacific freights imported 
and exported, 

The Port of Seattle Commission is a 
unique organization in that it does, not 
lease or surrender to others the use of 
the terminals and ferries, but operates 
the properties with public employees. It 
is, in fact, a municipal business corpora- 
tion, the stockholders being the whole 
people of the port district. Goods trans- 
shipped between vessels and railway are 
received, checked, stored and forwarded 
by such employees at published tariff 
rates. 

The port municipality is superimposed 
upon the city and county, but wholly in- 
dependent of either of them. It repre- 
sents not only public ownership of port 
facilities, but complete public operation 
as well. 
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Seattle’s Municipal 1,000,000-Bu Grain Elevator and Two-Story Cargo Shed 
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date in the story of the winning of 

the West. Gold was glittering in 
California, and its yellow glow had stam- 
peded adventurous America across the 
Mississippi and over the plains. It was 
the first great migratory movement to the 
West. 

Up in the Northwest some things hap- 
pened, too, in 1849. For one thing, two 
flour mills, not “corn crackers” but real 
flour mills, with'dams and wheels and 
burrs, began doing business, and turned 
out to a world that took slight notice of 
the momentous event the first flour made 
in the Northwest. 

It is a far cry from Pelzer’s deserted 
old mill on Miner’s Creek at Guttenberg, 
Iowa, to the magnificent flour mills of 
the Northwest of today, but in the story 
of milling development an honored place 
in the first pages should be given to the 
pioneer mill that has just passed its sev- 
entieth birthday, “unknown, unhonored, 
and unsung.” 

In 1849 the frontier in northern United 
States was on the west bank of the Mis- 
sissippi in northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota. There were a few villages on 
the river bank, and back a few miles on 
the prairie a log cabin here and there 
and three or four tiny settlements. One 
of the river villages was Guttenberg. It 
started out as a French trading post 
bearing the name “Prairie la Porte.” The 
name told the story, for at that point on 
the Mississippi a high fertile bottomland 
five’ miles long and about a half mile 
wide lay between the high bluffs at the 
back and the river’s edge. Through ra- 
vines among the hills, trails led to the 
prairie country back, so the village was 
in truth the gateway to the prairie. 

For some years Prairie la Porte was 
_ important for its size, as it was the coun- 
ty seat of the whole territory north of 
Dubuque. In the presidential election of 
1839, election precincts at Lake Pepin 
and St. Peter, Minn., sent runners to 
Prairie la Porte with the vote of the 
handful of Minnesota settlers." The vil- 
lage-also had charge of taking the cen- 
sus and assessing property as far north 
as St. Peter. But in 1847 Germany in- 
vaded the bit of new France on the up- 
per Mississippi, and the name Prairie la 
Porte disappeared from the map. Gut- 
tenberg took its place. A French noble- 
man, Chevalier du Marais, had founded 
Frenchtown. Guttenberg was established 
by a German colony, “The Western Set- 
tlement Society of Cincinnati.” The 
colonists acquired from the government 
500 acres on the bottomlands, and some 
250° men, women and children migrated 
there from Qhio. 

They were mostly poor, but among 
them were two brothers, B. H: and G. H. 


Fe asic int forty-nine is a magic 


Pelzer, who had some money. There was 
no place to obtain flour nearer than 
Galena, Ill., and the Pelzers decided to 
invest their capital in a flour mill. A 
good mill site was afforded on a creek 
just south of the colony farms, and here 
the brothers in 1849 built a commodious 
three-story stone mill with two runs of 
stones. Water was brought in a mill 
race from some distance up the ravine. 
As the prairie country back from the 
river and bluffs settled, much, wheat was 
hauled to Guttenberg from inland points, 
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more, but there is romance in the old 
Forty-Niner mill and in those caved-in 
mines on the near-by hillsides, 





Germany’s Agricultural Losses 

The following, from a recent issue of 
the Berliner Tageblatt, summarizes Ger- 
many’s agricultural losses throug the 
surrender of territory required by the 
terms of peace: 

Exact figures are available for the 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia. 
Both districts had.a surplus supply of 
agricultural products which were avail- 
able for other districts of Germany. Ac- 
cording to the last census the population 
of the two provinces was 4,060,000, or 
some 6 per cent of the total population of 
the empire. But their yield in agricul- 
tural produce represented a proportion- 
ately greater share of the total German 
production. Thus for wheat it was 7.3 
per cent, for rye 16.5, for barley 13.3, for 
oats 7.7, for potatoes 15.6, for sugar beets 
19, for pulse 20.1, for summer straw, 9.3, 
for winter straw 13.7, and for hay 7.4 
per cent. 

East Prussia, too, which may, if the 
plebiscite goes against Germany, lose cer- 
tain districts, was a surplus-yielding area. 
The province as a whole produced 5.69 
per cent of the total German production 





The Old Millstone, Still Lying on the Floor 


and Pelzer’s mill flourished. Ware- 
houses were built on the bank of the Mis- 
sissippi at Guttenberg, and through the 
fifties and sixties steamboats made al- 
most hourly stops at the thriving town, 
where they unloaded supplies and loaded 


. up wheat and other farm produce, to- 


gether with many barrels of flour bear- 
ing the Pelzer trade-mark. 

Lead was another product that in 
those days was freighted out of the mill 
vicinity. A considerable quantity of it 
for awhile was taken in small amounts 
from the bluffs along the creek, and a 
settlement of miners’ cabins grew about 
the mill. Indeed, there was a time when 
Miner’s Creek, as the stream came to be 
known, operated two smelters as well as 
the mill. But the rich veins of lead that 
the prospectors sought and dreamed of 
never were found. Today there are only 
abandoned diggings to tell the story. 
And the mill—what of it? 

Like all the other small mills of the 
northern Mississippi valley, Pelzer’s mill 
ceased to flourish along in the late sev- 
enties. Then came a period when it was 
operated as a steam gristmill, and finally 
the time when the machinery stopped, 
never to go again. For 20 years now the 
old stone building has stood just as it 
was the day it closed, even the millstones 
still in place on the basement floor. There 
is no business up Miner’s Creek any 


of bread grain. To these losses must be 
added Upper Silesia, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and in certain eventualities Schleswig, 


which were either amply self-supporting 


or in parts surplus-yielding areas. 

Taking the lost territories as a whole, 
the German agricultural council caleu- 
lates that not less than one-quarter of the 
German production of bread grain and 
potatoes will be lost, while the diminu- 
tion of population will only represent 10 
per cent or a little over of the total pop- 
ulation. 

The provinces of Posen and West Prus- 
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sia, with a population representing 6 per 
cent of the empire, possess a stock of 
horses equal to 12.6 per cent of the total 
German stock, while their stock of milch 
cows represents ‘8 percent, of calves un- 
der 3 months 6.6, of pigs 9.3, of sheep 
11.7, and of poultry 8.1 per cent of the 
respective German stocks. East Prussia 
and Schleswig are also surplus-yielding 
districts for meat and milk. Reckoned in 
terms of calories, Posen and West Prus- 
sia can supply 5,400,000 persons with a 
daily ration on a pre-war scale of 2,550 
calories, whereas their population is only 
4,060,000. Separation of these provinces, 
therefore, means that food (bread grain, 
potatoes, sugar, butter, and meat). must 
be brought from abroad for 1,400,000 
persons. 





British Flax-Growing 

Continued efforts to revive the flax- 
growing industry in the United Kingdom 
and British Empire are recommended by 
the committee appointed to consider the 
question of increasing the supply of flax. 
Prior to the war the requirements of the 
United Kingdom were 100,000 tons an- 
nually, and approximately 10,000 tons 
were received from Belgium, France, and 
Holland collectively, 10,000 tons from 
Ireland, and some 70,000 from Russia. 
In 1912 imports totaled 87,078-long tons; 
in 1913, 84,270; in 1914, 72,943; in 1915, 
63,583; in 1916, 74,273; in 1917, 70,346; 
in 1918, 22,950; and for the first six 
months of this year, 4,557 tons. It will 
be seen that the effect of the war on the 
original sources of supply has led to a 
severe falling off in imports, the. Belgian 
and northern France flax districts having 
been devastated, with the result that a 
shortage is unavoidable. 

Flax-growing in Great Britain was an 
important industry until well into the 
nineteenth century, but high wages, scarce 
labor, and cheap imports practically de- 
stroyed it, even before the war consump- 
tion had overtaken supply. In Ireland 
alone has the industry survived; in 1914 
Ireland had 49,000 acres under flax culti- 
vation, and with the outbreak of war this 
area increased until in 1918 the acreage 
totaled 143,000. In that year,. also, in 
Somerset and Dorset 3,500 acres were 
under flax, 3,755 in Yorkshire, 3,173 in 
Lincolnshire, 1,802 in Suffolk, and 1,357 
in Fifeshire. 

The committee proposes that further 
funds should be available to provide in- 
struction in handling the crop in Ire- 
land, a continuation of the scheme for 
obtaining seed from Canada, and a con- 
tinued development of flax-growing in 
British East Africa, including the adop- 
tion of a scheme for settling disabled 
soldiers in the industry in that country. 





Miner’s Creek and the Old Pelzer Mill 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish 
iver Roller Mills, ° 
yup to Roarin’ Springs, heired mor n 
six thousand dollars from his aunt, 
7} Mis’ Moseby that was a Davis; an’ 
UW) ever sence then he’s been propa- 

WY ‘gandin’ a idea he’s got fora rich 
jyman's strike,—everybody with a 
*dollar pullin’ it in an’ buryin’ it 
1% g0’s to show the Bolveshicks 
: ohait’ s what. “That mebby would 
SSA be all right,’ I says to him the 
“ef it wasn't that the proletariats has all got spe- 
cial departments of the guv’ment to look out for ’em while 
whoever's got as much as two dollars saved u 
has jes’ the Federal Trade Commission lookin’ for ’em. 


‘Jeff Davis Moseby, 


mostly 
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OUR PRESIDENT 
Only three weeks ago, in commenting 
on his western tour, The Northwestern 
Miller said: “Those who see and hear the 
President as he is today are almost uni- 


formly impressed, first of all, with a 
sense of his physical vitality and 
strength.” It now appears that this 


impression was a mistaken one; that the 
great strain of his lon# labors and his 
tremendous responsibilities had been un- 
dermining his health, and that a physical 
breakdown was imminent and soon to be 
alarmingly disclosed. 

For some days, his western trip having 
been shortened on account of his condi- 
tion, the President has been seriously 
sick at the White House, and the country 
has been in a state of the most intense 
anxiety concerning him. While recent in- 
formation as to his health, given the pub- 
lic by his physicians, has been somewhat 
more reassuring, yet the keenest solici- 
tude is still felt concerning him, and 
America realizes, as it has never before 
realized, how much depends upon the 
physical and mental ability of this one 
man to carry on the great service to 
which he has so whole-heartedly and un- 
reservedly committed himself. 

The news of his sudden and alarming 
illness came.as a great shock to the 
country, and brought a painful recogni- 
tion, belated but sincere, of the vast bur- 
dens that have been laid upon him and 
the noble fortitude with which he has so 
faithfully carried them throughout these 
weary and anxious years. 

Individually and personally, Americans 
are a sympathetic and considerate people. 
Collectively and impersonally, acting and 
thinking in the mass, they ‘constitute a 
cruel, thoughtless, exacting and hyper- 
critical nation, which exacts of its chief 
executive all the powers he possesses to 
the uttermost limit of his vital strength, 
expects and demands superhuman quali- 
ties of knowledge and judgment, is in- 
ordinate and unreasoning in its expecta- 
tion of infallibility, and requites the most 
devoted and self-sacrificing service with 
ill-natured criticism and unjust and un- 
deserved censure. It finds little to praise 
and much to blame, and its treatment of 
those who give their lives to its welfare 
is shamefully ungenerous. 

In part this is due to the curse of par- 
tisan politics, so narrow that it fails to 





recognize exalted service if performed by 
a member of an opposite party, and takes 
delight in misrepresentation and detrac- 
tion; in part it comes from individual 
irresponsibility in personal criticism and 
a curious lack of ordinary decency in 
speaking of the president of the United 
States, whoever he may happen to be. It 
does not seem to occur to the average 
American that loyalty to his government 
implies a decent reticence in finding fault 
with its president and a willingness to 
think well rather than ill of him. 

There is no question that the present 
condition of the president is due to the 
storm of opposition, abuse and contumely 
heaped upon him in the United States 
Senate by some of the frenzied opponents 
to the League of Nations and the peace 
treaty, and his great anxiety lest these 
bitter antagonists should succeed in mis- 
leading the people, and defeating ratifi- 
cation or, by crippling the treaty in 
amendments, bringing the work of the 
Peace Conference to nothing, so far as 
American support is concerned.” One can 
readily understand that such a conclusion 
to his work and effort would be far worse 
than death to the President. 

No doubt the document submitted to 
the Senate is an imperfect one; being 
human, it hardly could be otherwise, but 
that it embodies a magnificent ideal for 
which the whole world is striving, and 
that it contemplates and provides the 
means whereby the first steps can be 
taken toward the accomplishment of this 
ideal, cannot be denied. 

It is easy—especially for small minds 
of narrow vision—to find fault with it, 
to point out its weaknesses, to conjure up 
remote complications which might result 
from it, and to suggest amendments 
which, in their opinion, based on imper- 
fect understanding of existing conditions 
or biased by political partisanship, would 
improve it, but the outstanding and all- 
important fact which appeals to clear- 
minded thinkers is that it represents, on 
the whole, as near as it is possible to 
reach, the mind of the allies, and the one 
question to be asked is: if not this treaty 
and compact, as it stands, what then? 

The reply to this, according to the 
world’s best and most competent authori- 
ties, is confusion everywhere, in some 
countries anarchy, and unquestionably a 
renewal of war. It is the hope of de- 






feated Prussianism that the allies may 
not agree together to support the League 
of Nations, and that, thereby, reactionary 
militarism may have an opportunity to 
reassert rule by force, and a_ well- 
disciplined and equipped army of more 
than half a million soldiers in Germany 
is preparing to act on this assumption. 

The whole civilized world, now restless 
and disturbed, awaits anxiously the con- 
summation of the allied programme as 
determined upon by the Peace Confer- 
ence, while the United States, which 
should be the leader in establishing sta- 
bility and peace, holds back in order that 
the politicians in the Senate may have an 
opportunity to express their views; mean- 
time the country has become sick and 
weary of the endless jabber, and only 
asks that the Senate act and have done 
with it. 

It is no wonder that the President has 
broken down under the strain of anxiety; 
the wonder is that he has stood it so long 
and so well. It has been said of him 
that he is an idealist, usually in a tone 
of contempt. If ever the world, includ- 
ing America, needed idealism it is now, 
and this term of reproach may well stand 
as his highest encomium. 

He voiced truly the ideals which 
brought the United States into the war, 
and under his leadership this country re- 
sponded to the call of its latent idealism. 
He has returned to America after his 
long and arduous labors, a man with a 
great vision, bringing with him the char- 
ter by which the ideals he has supported 
can be made manifest. His message 
summons the United States to its right- 
ful place in the forefront of the world’s 
advancement, and he is met by the oppo- 
sition of men of small mind who have 
stayed at home and played politics, the 
men who have climbed molehills while 
he has steod on the mountain peaks. 

This is not the first time in its history 
that America’s politicians have led in the 
mockery of idealism. 
20 issue of London Opinion, a paper 
which for three years and more was re- 
lentless in its criticism of President Wil- 
son because of his supposed neutrality, 
there appears a full-page cartoon over 
which every American might well ponder. 
It shows President Wilson gazing anx- 
iously at a half-finished picture of the 
League of Nations, the paintbrush still 
in his hand. Behind him stands a tall, 
gaunt shade, the spirit of Abraham Lin- 
coln, who speaks thus: ‘ 

“Go steadily on, Mr. President—never 
mind foolish criticism. I suffered the 
same thing.” 

It is not to the place-holders, the pow- 
erful, the rich and the so-called great 
that the ideal the President supports 
makes its appeal, so much as to the men 
of humble mind and simple thought, who 
see in the League of Nations the hope of 
the world’s future, the true consummation 
of the war to end wars. Nineteen hun- 
dred years ago the Prince of Peace 
preached his gospel, and then, as now, 
it was scoffed at as mere idealism by the 
mighty, and His following was found in 
the men of good will, the humble and 
unlettered fishermen, who believed and 
had faith. 

It is te be hoped that, while our Presi- 
dent lies sick in Washington, there will 
be a reawakening of the American peo- 
ple, a revolt from the cheap sophistry of 
the politicians, and a return to that high 
idealism which carried them triumphant 
through the war, lest it should happen, a 
calamity indeed, that our President 
should have lived and labored in vain. 





In the September . 
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The reading of current reports re- 
garding what is going on abroad in com- 
merce and industry is greatly to be 
recommended as an antidote for the pes- 
simism of those who are inclined to pro- 
found gloom. over conditions in the Unit- 
ed States, While it may not be the best . 
consolation to realize that one’s own plight 
is less grievous than other people’s, an 
observation of what is happening else- 
where certainly has the effect of making 
America’s problems seem light by com- 
parison. 

As an illustration, three ntindiin pub- 
lished in last week’s issue of The North- 
western Miller deserve special considera- 
tion. Mr. Hoover’s speech reviewed eco- 
nomic conditions in Europe as they have 
been in thé ten months and more follow- 
ing the signing of the armistice. The 
summary of the British railway strike sit- 
uation indicated a sudden, if temporary, 
return to the worst of war-time condi- 
tions in the matter of food scarcity and 
enforced rationing. The review of mill- 
ing conditions in France given in the ex- 
tract reprinted from the leading French 
milling journal showed the milling indus- 
try specifically what Mr. Hoover’s state- 
ment so clearly indicated for men and 
women of every walk of life: that the 
United States is today the best and saf- 
est and happiest place in the world. 

The unrest and uncertainty as to the 
future which are the inevitable results of 
a great war have not failed to make their 
influence felt in America; strikes and in- 
dustrial disturbances have been frequent 
and far-reaching, living costs have gone 
high, in close company with wages, and 
here and there the ugly head of anarchic 
bolshevism has shown itself. Beneath all 
this, however, has stood’ unshaken the 
secure foundation of victory, a vast for- 
eign commerce, domestic activity so great 
as to create everywhere a shortage of 
labor, and, above all else, plenty to eat. 

The function of the United States has 
been to help, not to be helped. The na- 
tion has been able to lend its money, and 
give freely and generously of its strength. 
It has faced, and is facing today, vastly 
complex industrial problems, but while 
doing so it has been able to render aid 
to its less fortunate neighbors whose abil- 
ity to solve their own difficulties was not 
based on any such solidity as that pro- 
vided by America’s almost limitless power 
of production. 

In Europe, as Mr. Hoover has shown, 
the menace overshadowing all else is that 
of starvation. The actual production of 
food is only part of the problem; its 
transportation and distribution in coun- 
tries where war has broken down all the 
normal machinery are sufficiently uncer- 
tain to make hunger possible with plenty 
in sight. Starvation is the father of bol- 
shevism and anarchy; it is a weapon more 
potent than any which inventive genius 
devised during the years of world- 
warfare. From this terrible foe America 
is safely delivered by its own resources. 

In France the milling industry today 
is facing, in doubt and alarm, the out- 
burst of ignorant but none the less for- 
midable indignation which is sure to fol- 
low close on the removal of government 
maximum prices for wheat and its prod- 
ucts. On the one hand stands the in- 
definite continuation of government con- 
trol, crushing the initiative out of busi- 
ness; on the other, with the removal of 
such control, the odium of suddenly in- 
creased prices. Where America sees in 
the termination of government regulation 
a decline of wheat prices, and a conse- 





"quent satisfaction of the public demand 


for cheaper bread, the French miller sees 
in the very rules which now hamper him 


- his sole protection against abuse. 


. There are some who, finding America 
in this extraordinary position of security 
and wealth, argue that now is the time 
to shut the doors tight, to keep prosperity 
in and let the rest of the ‘world struggle 
to safety as best it may. That such a 
policy would, in the long run, prove as 
shortsighted. as it is manifestly selfish 
seems to be overlooked. No nation can 
develop its trade unless it has customers 
abroad: it cannot do business with coun- 
tries whose credit is exhausted and their 
resources at an end, For its own sake, it 
must devote itself to helping those who 
today so sorely need aid, and who, if help 
is promptly and effectively rendered, will 
soon be the strongest and largest con- 
tributors to America’s economic welfare. 

It is easy to think of the problems and 
difficulties at home as so pressing and 
grievous as to shut out all thought of 
anything beyond the national frontiers. 
Unquestionably they are perplexing and 
vast, yet, when contrasted with the trials 
of Europe in these days of reconstruc- 
tion, they lose most of their'terrors. All 
that the American miller has to contend 
with, in the matter of labor unrest, un- 
settled markets, government restrictions, 
inadequate transportation, and the like, 
the miller of Europe faces in double and 
treble degree; and over and above all 
this, he still faces the appalling doubt as 
to how his people are actually going to 
be assured of enough to eat. 

So far, the guiding hand in Europe 
through the trials of the past ten months 
has. been that of America, its aid largely 
personified in the work of Herbert 
Hoover. Every people in distress has 
turned to the organization led by Ameri- 
cans, and has never turned in vain. This 
spirit of helpfulness has been strong 
enough, and true enough to the real will 
of the American people, to be able ,to 
disregard the clamor of those who would 
have the nation’s term of service end with 
the war. The future lies in the hands of 
those who, while facing squarely the needs 
at home, and recognizing their serious- 
ness, at the same time have sufficient 
vision to look across the sea, and to find 
there not only an opportunity for fur- 
ther service, but the promise, if this serv- 
ice is rightly given, of still greater pros- 
perity for America in years to come. 


THE RECORD OF THE WAR YEARS 

The United States Grain Corporation 
has just issued a statistical statement 
covering the operations of flour mills dur- 
ing the period of control by the Food 
Administration, together with the sum- 
marized information gleaned from the 
reports of mills regarding their activi- 
ties in the three previous years. Alto- 
gether, this statement forms the most 
thorough record of the industry which 
has ever been compiled, and while a cer- 
tain amount of allowance must be made 
for inaccuracies and incompleteness in 
its estimates, there can be no question 
that in general it furnishes a fair index 
to what American flour mills have been 
doing through the past five years. The 
salient features of the Grain Corpora- 
tion’s statistics are included in this week’s 
issue of The Northwestern Miller. 

The five years since the beginning of 
the war have formed a period of alarm, 
suffering and disaster unparalleled in the 
world’s history. Affected far less than 
any other of.the great nations, the United 
States none: the less saw many of its 


chief industries completely disorganized 
by the, demands of war, its factories 
stripped of men for the army, its nor- 
mal pursuits suddenly altered to meet 
the needs of the hour. The output of 
things needed in peaceful days was, in 
large measure, suspended in order to pro- 
duce the equipment of a nation in arms. 
The railroads, already fallen on evil days, 
were taken over by the government, and 
the telegraph and express companies 
along with them. In every direction, 
the five years witnessed a sharp break in 
the continuity of commerce and industry, 
with activity in new fields created large- 
ly at the expense of those already estab- 
lished. 

The most serious part of this general 
dislocation was, naturally, in the period 
following April, 1917, when the United 
States became an active participant in 
the war. It was not until then that gov- 
ernment control laid its hand heavily on 
many of the fundamental industries, 
that an army of four million men and 
more had to be recruited out of the ranks 
of business and labor, or that produc- 
tion had to be shifted from the require- 
ments of peace to the insistent demands 
of war. As, in addition to all this, the 
summers of both 1916 and 1917 had seen 
alarmingly short wheat crops, it would 
not be surprising if the wheat flour out- 
put of American mills had shown a 
marked reduction. 

The Grain Corporation’s figures begin 
with 1914. The actual amount of flour 
reported as manufactured during that 
year was 100,755,000 barrels, but the re- 
ports for 1914 were admittedly far from 
complete, and by raising the figures to 
the hundred per cent basis of the final 
report of June 15, 1918, the year’s out- 
put of wheat flour is estimated at 126,- 
932,000 barrels. This is probably high, 
as the Census Bureau for the same year 
shows a total output of 116,045,000 bar- 
rels. In 1915 the Grain Corporation’s 
estimate of the total flour production 
dropped to 114,633,000 barrels; in 1916 
it went up again to 120,947,000. 

The two war years, 1917-18 and 1918- 
19, despite the short crop of 1917, fol- 
lowing an equally small crop the year be- 
fore, and despite the general dislocation 
of industry, witnessed a distinct gain in 
flour output over the two preceding 
years. For 1917-18 the Grain Corpora- 
tion estimates the total production as 
115,373,000 barrels, and for 1918-19 as 
121,130,000. 

Making all necessary allowances for 
inaccuracies in the Grain Corporation’s 
figures, and that there are such inaccu- 
racies is demonstrated by the fact that 
the totals arrived at in different tables 
covering the same year do not corre- 
spond, the statement clearly proves that 
America’s actual war years not only 
failed to create a diminution of the coun- 
try’s flour output, but rather increased it. 

On the other hand, the war, with its 
programme of domestic wheat-saving, 
brought about a material curtailment in 
the amount of wheat flour consumed at 
home. This is shown by the export fig- 
ures, which include all flour shipped 
abroad for the United States army and 
navy, and also for relief purposes. For 
the years immediately preceding Ameri- 
ca’s entrance into the war, the average 
yearly flour exports were 13,942,000 bar- 
rels; for the two war years they were 
26,100,000. Deducting these exports from 
the estimated total output, the result in- 
dicates that, whereas before the spring 
of 1917 the United States was consuming 
annually some 107,000,000 barrels of 
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flour, the average domestic consumption 


of the two war years fell to only a trifle 
over 92,000,000. 

There is a double lesson from these 
figures. The first is that the flour-milling 
industry is so solidly based on a world 
demand for bread that not even the 
greatest of wars can shake it. The need 
of the United-States for men and muni- 
tions was held second to the needs of 
America and the allies for flour. Whether 
the wheat crops were large or small, 
whether there was a great surplus, as in 
1915, or a bare sufficiency, as in the two 
following years, the immense output of 
flour went on, fluctuating somewhat but 
maintaining a steady average. Such an 
industry may well regard itself as funda- 
mental to the welfare of the nation, and 
may justly feel that, no matter what 
else may happen, its continuity will be 
protected by every means in the country’s 
power. 

The second lesson is that there is a 
considerable amount of ground to be re- 
gained in the domestic field. The cur- 
tailment in the home consumption of 
flour was unquestionably due, in large 
measure, to the wheat-saving programme 
and to the hundreds of thousands of 
Americans who, for a year and more, ate 
their daily bread in Europe. Everything 
now indicates that the return to more 
nearly normal conditions is automatical- 
ly bringing back domestic consumption 
to its proper place, and that the milling 
industry, having so successfully come 
through the trying period of war, can 
now look forward to a greater demand 
for its product than it has ever known 
before. ‘The statistics just issued by the 
Grain Corporation form an_ eloquent 
tribute to the unshakable strength of an 
industry which, absolutely essential in 
times of peace, shows itself even more 
necessary to the world’s welfare in a time 
of international conflict. 


WAR BREAD A FAILURE 

In an article in the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, Vernon Kellogg, formerly of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
and more recently connected with the 
Food Administration, told about food 
conditions in Germany during the war 
and immediately after the signing of the 
armistice. 

His article is entitled “A Post-Mortem 
of Central Europe.” Dr. Kellogg is a 
very reliable authority, experienced, 
clear-headed, well-balanced and not given 
to extravagant statements. During the 
earlier years of the war he was in Bel- 
gium and accompanied Mr. Hoover to 
Germany. Since the armistice was signed 
he has revisited both countries, and his 
conclusions are based on actual observa- 
tion and personal knowledge. 

His “post-mortem” discloses the fact 
that the blockade was far more effective 
in restricting food supplies than the Ger- 
man authorities admitted. After refer- 
ring to the shortage of milk, he writes: 
“Rice, after the stocks existing at the 
beginning of the war were used up, was 
practically altogether lacking. The im- 
portation of dried legumes was cut from 
an annual pre-war average of 310,800 
tons to 1,700 tons in 1917. So on bread 
and potatoes fell the burden of keeping 
the German people alive through the war. 
And they had a thankless task. 

“In the first place, there was not 
enough of them; in the second place, 
sometimes the potatoes, and always- the 
bread, were of poor quality. The neces- 
sity of ‘stretching’ the grain by milling it 
at a high percentage—going from the 
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usual 70 per cent, first to 72 per cent, 
then 75 per cent, then 80 per cent, then 
82 per cent, and, in the last year of the 
war, to 94 per cent !—and by mixing with 
this high extraction wheat and rye flour, 
other meals such as potato, bean, pea, 
barley, oats, rice and fine turnip meal, 
together with finely ground bran, resulted 
in a bread almost inedible for many. 
Even starving people will balk at turnip 


bread, 
“In the first place, the malnutrition of 


the people resulted in a marked reduc- 
tion of weight. Statistics collected from 
all towns of over 5,000 population reveal 
an average loss per person of over 20 
per cent in weight. Losses of even 50 per 
cent were not rare. The consequences of 
this emaciation ‘caused by shortage of 
albuminous foods were,’ according to an 
official report, ‘(1) reduction of physical 
and mental capacity of the individual; 
his will-power and mental balance were 
gravely affected; (2) the reappearance of 
suppressed or controlled diseases; (3) 
rapid increase of other diseases; (4) ir- 
regularities in female functions and a 
general tendency toward infertility; (5) 
retarded recovery in all cases of illness; 
(6) marked increase in mortality and 
morbidity, especially among the aged and 
the youth of school age.’ 

“The truth is that the substitutes did 
not substitute. The vaunted German 
science and ingenuity could not make the 
needed bricks without straw. . . . The 
number ef these substitutes ran into the 
thousands; they turn out to have been 
practically as many disappointments. 

- - The only@wonder is that Germany 
was able to go on as long as she did. 
And Germany herself now wonders how 
she was able to do it.” 

Evidence such as this, showing the ab- 
solute futility of war bread and bread 
made from flour produced by high per- 
centage milling, continues to accumulate. 
In not a single instance does it appear 
that a country which adopted substitutes 
for wholesome white bread, which fol- 
lowed the advice of food-faddists or was 
controlled in its bread supply by the 
policy of making the wheat “go further” 
by high percentage milling or the use of 
substitutes for wheat flour, gained any- 
thing or failed in the end to suffer griev- 
ous loss by following the fallacy which 
was so eagerly and persistently advocat- 
ed at the beginning of the war. 

The war has been a complete, trium- 
phant and overwhelming vindication of 
modern white flour. Nothing else has 
been discovered as, a substitute for it, 
and all attempts in this direction have 
proven to be utter failures. It will be 
remembered, however, that “war bread” 
was advocated strongly in this country, 
that it was urged by officials in Wash- 
ington, and the records will disclose the 
names of some very high authorities who 
unreservedly committed themselves in 
favor of it. 

Fortunately, the practical experience of 
Mr. Hoover in feeding the people of Bel- 
gium had taught him the danger of de- 
grading the people’s bread, and he stood 
out resolutely against high percentage 
flour and deleterious substitutes, but de- 
spite all the evidence produced by the 
war in such overwhelming and convincing 
measure there still remain in this country 
old Doc Wileys and Branny McCanns 
who continue with amazing effrontery to 
assail white flour and advocate war 


bread as more nutritious and desirable. 


As Solomon remarked: “Though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among 
wheat with a pestle, yet will not his fool- 
ishness depart from him.” 
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CORPORATION WILL SELL TO JOBBERS 





Advertisements in Eastern Newspapers Announce Grain Corporation Will 
Divert from Flour Purchaser, Stipulating Margin of Profit—No Buy- 
ing Last Week Due to Atlantic Seaboard Congestion 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Grain Corporation is 
advertising in daily newspapers here of- 
fering to divert from its flour purchases 
and to sell and deliver to wholesalers and 
jobbers straight hard or soft wheat flour 
in 140-lb jutes, at $10.25 bbl, in carload 
lots, in territory east of the Illinois and 
Indiana line, and east of the Mississippi 
River from Cairo to the Gulf. It is stip- 
ulated that jobbers and wholesalers pur- 
chasing must agree to take not over 75c 
and the retailer not over $1.25 bbl profit. 

This, in all probability, will have the 
same effect as similar previous advertise- 
ments in demoralizing the market but 
producing no sales for the Grain Cor- 
poration. The price at which the flour 
is offered is well below hard wheat flour, 
though about on a parity with soft wheat 
flours in this market. 

The Corporation purchased no wheat 
flour last week, announcing that this was 
due to the congestion of wheat flour 
stocks at all Atlantic seaboard points, 
This congestion was partly attributable 
to the reduced supply of ocean tonnage 
resulting from unsettled ocean transpor- 
tation conditions contingent upon the 
British railway strike. 

The present withdrawal from the mar- 
ket of the Grain Corporation will con- 
tinue so long as present unsettled condi- 
tions are maintained. Announcement will 
be sent to all interested when the Corpo- 
ration is again prepared to receive offers 
of straight wheat flour. 

Since the policy of stating amounts 
and prices was resumed in August, the 
quantities of flour purchased weekly by 
the Grain Corporation, with the range of 
prices, have been announced as follows: 


Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 
9 1,031, 





AUB. 8 cvecccsccese 013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 450,000 9.55 @10.40 
Aug. 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
Aug. 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. $81,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 235,145 9.50 @10.25 
Sept. 20 ..rcccccccvwe 666,290 9.76@10.25 
Bept. 87% wcccvcccoes 578,728 8.50@10.18 
COG. AB ewan Ce hick os aaeveves @.... 


*Includes purchases of clears. 
W. QUACKENBUSH. 


No Disappointment in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Itt., Oct. 4.—No great dis- 
appointment was shown by millers in this 
zone in not being able to make sales to 
the Grain Corporation this week. When 
the Corporation announced that there 
would be no purchases, bids had been of- 
fered through the zone manager on about 
150,000 bbls, almost entirely of soft wheat 
products. None was accepted. 

C. H, Caren. 


Canadian Importation Rumored 
Totevo, Onto, Oct. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—It is rumored here that the Grain 
Corporation has under _ consideration 
bringing in lower-priced wheat from the 
Canadian Northwest to relieve the situa- 
tion and as a means of lower flour prices. 
* #* 


Totepvo, Onto, Oct. 4.—There is some 
speculation among millers as to the ef- 
fect of the discontinuance of buying for 
export by the Grain Corporation. If it 
could result in the lowering or elimination 
of the premiums being paid for wheat, 
many millers would regard the result 
with satisfaction. However, as these pre- 
miums have prevailed only on spring 
and Kansas wheat, which flours have not 
been sold to the Grain Corporation, and 
therefore independent of its purchases, 
it is not clear how this result will be 
brought about. 

Most of the flour bought has been soft 
wheat flour; soft wheat was just begin- 
ning to show signs of firming up, and it 
was being predicted that this wheat would 
also go to a premium. Consequently, the 
discontinuance of buying may postpone 
the day of premiums on soft wheats. 
The situation all along the line has been 
getting stronger and tighter, and was 
crystallizing in a sentiment that flour 
prices would go to higher levels. 

It is not apparent just what steps the 
Grain Corporation can take to reduce 
prices and eliminate premiums, It has 


no large stock, for resale at lower prices, 
of the kind of wheat suitable for milling 
on which the premiums prevail, While it 
has large stocks of flour, this flour is not 
of the kind or grade of that based on 
premium prices for wheat, and it is 
doubtful if its resale at lower prices 
would have much effect. 

It has no legal control over maximum 
“prices except through the resale of its 
wheat or flour. As its contracts with the 
trade provide no protection against loss 
from the resale of flour by it at lower 
prices, but only on the resale of wheat, 
such resales of flour to any considerable 
extent would probably be regarded by 
the trade as unfair and savoring of sharp 
practice. W. H. Wiceern, Jr. 








Exports of Wheat and Flour 


Exports of wheat and flour in 
July and August, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, and 
the loadings of wheat and flour 
from Sept. 1 to 19, amount to 35,- 
597,000 bus of wheat, and 3,701,000 
bbls of flour, making a total equal 
to 52,250,000 bus, compared with 
$2,353,000 bus of wheat and 4,470,- 
000 bbls of flour last year, Sep- 
tember figures being pro-rated to 
Sept. 19, making a total equal to 
52,580,000 bus.» Last year’s official 
figures are supplemented by the 
army and Red Cross shipments. 











DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in New York Dull—Quiet in Boston— 
St. Louis Market Dull—Good 
Demand in Chicago 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, I1t., Oct. 7.—Practically all 
grades of flour are much firmer than a 
week ago. Millers in the spring wheat 
section are quoted firm, and for a full 
spring wheat patent the range is fully 
25@40c over 10 days ago. Locally, the 
demand for flour is quite good. Mills in 
this vicinity are not keen for new busi- 
ness, having booked enough to keep run- 
ning steadily for some time. If the Grain 
Corporation makes any purchases this 
week there will be no heavy offers from 
the local mills, although certain soft 
wheat millers may send in bids. 

C. H. CHatren, 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 7.—The week 
opens with a continuation of good gen- 
eral demand for flour, buying apparently 
being somewhat stimulated by a show of 
firmness in the wheat market. Numerous 
mills are having to restrict sales because 
of the 60-day limitation. 

R. E. Srerure. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7—Flour dull 
on very light demand. Grain Corpora- 
tion’s offer to sell at $10.25 is having 
some effect, though spot offers at 50c 
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to be ac- 
cepted. This gives a good line on pres- 
ent conditions. 


under the market are failing 


W. QuackEensBusH. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. .7.—Flour market 
dull, and feeling somewhat easier on hard 
wheat. Soft wheat flours Soey un- 
changed and dull. Millfeed demand dull, 
with several track cars of wheat feed car- 
ried over. Price steady. 

Peter Dertien. 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 7.—Flour lower 
on spring, unchanged as to hard, and soft 
winter demand negligible. No car short- 
age complained of here. Local freight 
congestion improving by settlement of 
foreign strike. Nominal quotations. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—Flour quiet, 
with sales confined to small lots. No 
material change in prices. Stocks mod- 


erate. Wheat feeds dull, with prices 50c 
@$1.50 lower. Corn and oats products 
unchanged. Louis W. DePass. 


PuiraperpHia, Pa, Oct. 7.—Flour 
quiet, but prices generally steadily main- 
tained. Clears pressed for sale and ir- 
regular in value. Bran dull and weak to 
sell, with fairly liberal offerings from 
the mills, 

Samuet S. Dantets. 


Totepo, Onro, Oct. 7.—Quotations on 
hard wheat flours,- particularly spring, 
show very wide range. 

W. H. Wiaern, Jr. 


REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Demand for Flour Shows Decreasing Activity 
in Face of Higher Prices, but Mill 
Output Continues Very Large 


Reports from all sections covering last 
week indicated a general continuation 
of the heavy output of flour which has 
been the conspicuous feature of recent 
weeks. Kansas City, for example, turned 





out 103 per cent of its normal capacity, 


as against 95 per cent the week before. 
Toledo mills reported a 98 per cent out- 
put, a slight gain over the previous week. 
Minneapolis showed an advance from 86 
to 88 per cent. As a further illustra- 
tion, more significant as a symptom than 
by reason of the actual amount of flour 
produced, the output of the Rochester 
mills took a sudden jump from 59 per 
cent the week before to 75 per cent last 
week. Portland, Oregon, reports a still 
more extensive jump in production, from 
44 per cent to 83. 

Most of this operation was based on 
orders taken during the active buying 
period which preceded the recent ad- 
vance in prices. While the rise in both 
spring and hard winter flours did not by 
any means shut off buying, it resulted in 
a relatively quiet demand last week, par- 
ticularly in the eastern markets. New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Rochester, Buffalo and Nashville all re- 
port the flour market ranging from fair 
to dull. Orders were numerous rather 
than large, few round lots being con- 
tracted for. This indicates that stocks 
on hand are not particularly large, and 
that buyers are purchasing for immediate 
needs, without caring to bet heavily on 
the future course of the market. 

The advance in mill quotations, which 
continued for all spring wheat flours, and 
did not follow the downward tendency 





of hard winter wheat 
Sept. 27, gave resellers an. it 
chance, and throughout the jobbing mar- 
kets flour was in evidence at prices con- 
gg below those quoted by the 
mills, ith spring wheat first patents 
nominally somewhere between $13 and 
$14 in Boston, for instance, jobbers who 
had bought the same flour only three 
weeks before at $12.20@12.50 had an ex- 
cellent chance for profits. The difference 
between mills’ and_ resellers’ prices 
throughout the East resulted in a range 
of quotations which the New York re- 
port characterizes as “weird.” 

In general, the withdrawal of the Grain 
Corporation from the market for the 
present does not seem to have occasioned 
- marked amount of grief, as most 
mills can keep quite busy enough for 
some time to come on domestic orders 
already booked. The exception to this 
was the soft winter wheat milling terri- 
tory, which had enjoyed a large share of 
the Grain Corporation orders, and was 
consequently more or less disturbed by 
the temporary closing of this outlet. Soft 
winter wheat flour has continued to run 
a dollar and more under the prices for 
corresponding grades of hard wheat 
flours. The high price of springs, and 
the complaints from various markets as 
to the uneven quality of hard winter 
wheat flours, have combined to give the 
soft winter wheat flours a considerable 
advantage. 

Canadian markets reported a steady 
domestic demand, with mills running 
strongly, but no light as yet to brighten 
the export situation. The British rail- 
way strike, which resulted in the suspen- 
sion of shipments of flour from American 
and Canadian ports, coupled with a 
rumor, possibly ill-founded, that Eng- 
land at present has on hand all the flour 
it can take care of for the present, 
made the prospect, if anything, rather 
gloomier than it was before. Unless 
Canada can export flour in considerable 
quantities, the total possible amount of 
domestic business is not enough to keep 
the milling industry in a normally 
healthy state. 

The millfeed market in the United 
States continued to progress downward, . 
with little demand anywhere for prompt 
shipment, but a certain amount of inter- 
est as to delivery in the cold days to 
come. The very heayy flour output of 
recent weeks, which has probably been 
from 15 to 20 per cent heavier than in 
the same period last year, has undoubt- 
edly resulted in the manufacture of 2 
great amount of feed, for which there 
has been no active demand, even at grad- 
ually declining prices. 

The car situation remains bad, but its 
effects appear to be felt rather in incon- 
venience and delay than in actual scar- 
city of foodstuffs at any point, such as 
marked the car shortages in the winters 
of 1916 and 1917. There is little or no 
evidence that buyers are laying in large 
stocks in anticipation of a worse con- 
dition to come. There is likewise noth- 
ing in market conditions as currently re- 
ported to indicate that buyers are wor- 
ried over possible advances in flour 
prices. A feeling clearly exists all over 
the country that some day the govern- 
ment may “do something,” though no 
one knows what, to bring prices down; 
but buyers have learned by this time not 
to allow any such vaguely cherished idea 
to prevent them from buying such flour 
as they need at current prices. 














SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS - 


Flour and milifeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Oct. 7. 
140-lb jutes or 98-lb cottons, unless otherwise noted. 


on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis 


Spring first patent. .$11.70@12.10 $12.20@13.20 $ 


Hard winter patent. 11.40@11.65 . 
Soft winter pafent.. 10.80@11.00 
Spring stand. patent 11.30@11.50 


11,85 @12.50 
Hd. winter straight 10.65@10.90 .....@..... 


Soft winter straight 10.20@10.45 .....@..... 
First clear— 
Spring ....s... 9.10@ 9.25 9.00@ 9.50 
DS hs ee ers rene 
Soft winter ..... 8.00@ 8.60 .....@..... 
Rye flour, white.... 7.30@ 7.50 .....@ 7.60 
Rye flour, standard. 6.30@ 6.50 6.90@ 7.10 
FEED— 
Spring Bran vwcvevc ose @38.50 35.00@36.00 
Hard winter bran... .....@39,00 .....@..... 
Gott winter Bran ...0 26s Qecsct cece cQe vee. 


Standard middlings 


(brown shorts). .....@51.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings 

(gray shorts)... .....@52.00 65.00@57.00 
Red dog (low-grade) .....@64.00 62.00@64,00 


Flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 


Millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, unless otherwise noted. All quotations 

Kansas City St. Louis Toledo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 
sees @..... $12.00@12.40 $12.00@14.75 $12.95@13.25 $12.25@12.50 $12.00@12.25 $13.25@13.75 
11.10@12.00 10.45@10.85 11.60@12.50 .....@..... 11.75@12.00 11.00@11.50 11.60@12.80 
owes «Rees « 9.75@10.25 .....@11.26 .....@..... 10.830@10.55 10.10@10.40 11.10@11.50 
eeees@....- 11.10@11.60 11.25@12.00 12.19@12.60 12.00@12.25 11.50@12.00 12.560@13.05 
10.20@11.40 10.40@10.60 11.25@12.00 11.25@11.45 11.25@11.60 10.10@10.40 .....@..... 
Prove. Yuri 9.30@ 9.60 .....@..... 10.25@10.60 9.75@10.00 .....@..... 10.60@11.00 
PS PFS 8.25@ 9.00 eri fan 9.50@10.20 9.00@ 9.50 9.25@ 9.75 .....@..... 
8.50@10.00 7.50@ 8.50 rt Fa 9.25@ 9.560 8.60@ 9.00 .....Qircee cece se Qinsee 
4 ete Fess 7.00@ 1.76 os @... cece Desens secsic Qs vcae | acces Qe cess. 1KZ5H16.68 
skp SEP scans 0. Senne Oe sne es Pee 7.00@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.86@ 8.05 .....@..... 
peeves --@. ve eG vee 7.00@ 7.75 17.00@ 7.50 7.50@ i) Mere. | ere 
reo Pp as. -+-@... + -@.. 42.00@43.00 43.00@44.00 @ 43.00 
33.00@35.00 .....@37.00 oo os ve rh Fee re Paar ks Peers @ 43.50 

evens @..... 37.50@38.00 os Qin ++ @... 44.00@45.00 44.00@45.00 wee 
48.00@60.00 .....@..... = «++ @... 54.00@55.00 66.00@57.00 64.00@60.00 
50.00@54.00 57.00@59.00 ve SQ en. eos Dies 62.00@63.00 56.00@67.00 54.00@60.00 
er eee res fern a oer »-@... 69.00@70.00 68.00@69.00 ...,.@7L.00 














Substitute Measure Accepted by House Committee and Reported Favorably— 
Efforts of Millers’ Organizations Result in Excluding Pancake Flours, 
Farina, Cornflakes and Other Specialties From Scope of Legislation 


On Friday, Oct. 3, another hearing was 
given by the House Committee on = 
age, Weights and Measures to the Vestal 

(H.R. 7482), commonly known as the 
decimal weight bill. 

The original measure dealing with this 
subject was introduced by Congressman 
Ashbrook, of Ohio, as a result of action 
by a meeting of directors and delegates 
of the Millers’ National Federation in 
October, 1917. It expired when Con- 
gress adjourned on March 4, 1919. When 
the present session of Congress convened, 
jeg grey Ashbrook again introduced 
the but it was held up because of 
several amendments upon which no ac- 
tion had been taken by the wheat and 
corn millers’ o tions. On July 17, 
Mr. Vestal, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on —— Weights and Meas- 
ures, introduced Bill H.R. 7482, embody- 
ing features which the wheat and corn 

organizations considered essential. 

Hearings were held on Aug. 22 and on 

19; on the latter date, Secreta 
Husband, of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, presented the views of the wheat 
millers, and his statement was indorsed 
by D. W. Lackey, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers’ Federation, and by 
representatives of the American Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association. It de- 
veloped at this hearing that some mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights and Measures desired to 
b within the scope of the provisions 
of the bill all ce food products, in- 
cluding “specialties” such as pancake 
flours, farina, corn flakes, etc. This was 
o hy every element in both the 
wheat and corn milling industries. 

As the situation was becoming great- 
ly involved by the discussion of “special- 
ties,” another hearing was called for Fri- 
day, Oct. 3. Secretary A. P. Husband, 
of the Millers’ National Federation, in 
the interval had prepared a revised draft 
of the bill, which eliminated all refer- 
ence to “specialties,” and at a conference 
held in Washington on the evening be- 
fore the hearing all the representatives 
of the industries affected agreed to sup- 
port the substitute, if the House commit- 
tee accepted it. The substitute draft 
was submitted by Secretary Husband, 
and representatives of the industries af- 
fected went on record before the com- 
mittee as indorsing it. Without going in- 
to executive session, the committee moved 
to accept the substitute and report it 
favorably to the House in place of H.R. 
7482. The text of the bill, as accepted 
by the House committee, follows: 


A BILL 


To establish the standard of weights 
and measures for the following wheat 
mill and corn mill products, namely, 
flours, hominy, grits and meals, and com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, and for other pur- 


poses. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. 
Section 1. That the standard of 
weights for the following wheat mill and 
corn mill products, namely, flours, hom- 
iny, grits and meals, and commercial 
feedingstuffs, shall be one hundred 
pounds avoirdupois, and the standard 
measuré for such commodities, when the 
same are sold or offered for sale in pack- 
ages of five nds or over, shall be a 
containing net avoirdupois weight 
of one hundred pounds, or a multiple of 
one hundred pounds, or one of the fol- 
lowing fractions thereof: Five, ten, twen- 
ty-five, or fifty pounds, and in addition, 
but for commercial feedingstuffs only, 
sixty, seventy, or eighty pounds. 
Sec. 2. That the standard packages for 
the following wheat mill and corn mill 
products, namely, flours, hominy, grits 
meals, and commercial feedingstu ffs, 
— —_ or ee, for 
packages ve or over, 
those pal oo ais avoirdupois 
hundred pounds, or multi- 
hundred pounds, or the fol- 
thereof: Five, ten, 
and fifty pounds, and in ad- 
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dition, but for commercial feedingstuffs 
only, sixty, seventy, and eighty pounds. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be unlawful for 
any person, firm, corporation, or asso- 
ciation to P ary or cause to be packed, to 
ship or offer for shipment, or to sell, or 
offer for sale, the following wheat mill 
and corn mill products, namely, flours, 
hominy, grits and meals, and commercial 
feedingstuffs, which, when in package 
form, shall not be of one of the standard 
sizes established in section two hereof; 
and any person, firm, corporation, or as- 
sociation guilty of a violation of the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be liable to a fine 
not exceeding $500 in a court of the 
United States having jurisdiction. (See 
Note.) 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act 
shall not apply to packages of the follow- 
ing wheat mill and corn mill products, 
namely, flours, hominy, grits and meals, 
and commercial feedingstuffs, when in- 
tended for export to any foreign country, 
and packed according to the specifica- 
tions or directions of the foreign pur- 
chaser, agent or consignee, but if said 
wheat mill and corn mill products, name- 
ly, flours, hominy, grits and meals, and 
commercial feedingstuffs, shall, in fact, 
be sold or offered for sale for domestic 
use or consumption, then this exception 
shall not exempt said articles from the 
operation of any of the other provisions 
of this act: provided, however, that when 
said wheat mill and corn mill products, 
namely, ‘flours, hominy, grits and meals, 
and commercial feedingstuffs, originally 
intended for export have been packed in 
the packages customarily used in any for- 
eign country, and it becomes necessary to 
offer these for sale or to sell them for 
domestic use or consumption, then such 
export packages miay be sold for domes- 
tic use or consumption, by special con- 
tract approved by the director of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Sec. 5. That rules and regulations 
necessary for the enforcement of this act, 
not inconsistent with the provisions here- 
of, shall be made by the director of the 
Bureau of Standards and approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce, and that said 
rules and regulations shall include rea- 
sonable variations or tolerances which 
may be allowed. 

Sec. 6. That it shall be the duty of 
each district attorney to whom satisfac- 
tory evidence of any viotation of this act 
is presented to cause proper powers 4 
to be instituted and prosecuted in a Unit- 
ed States court having jurisdiction of 
such offense. 

Sec. 7. That this act shall not be con- 
strued as repealing act of July 28, 1866, 
chapter 301, Revised Statutes United 
States, sections 3569 and 3570, authoriz- 
ing the use of the metric system, but such 
sections shall not be construed as allow- 
ing the packing, shipment, or sale of 
packages of any sizes other than those 
established as standards herein. 

Sec. 8. That this act, in so far as it 
affects the following corn mill products, 
namely, corn flour, hominy, grits and 
meals, shall be in force and effect ninety 
days from and after its passage, and 
with respect to the other commodities af- 
fected shall be in force and effect one 
year from and after the passage of this 
Act. 

Nore: Reference to showing “weight 
of contents” was omitted because it was 
pointed out that this was covered by food 
and drugs act, and complications might 
result, as the penalties would differ. Aft- 
er the House Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures decided to accept 
the substitute, the advisability of includ- 
ing the net weight features was discussed, 
and that committee will insert it if, after 
further consideration, it is deemed advis- 
able. 


Non-Partisan League Bank Closed 
The Scandinavian American Bank of 
Fargo, through which the National Non- 


a League did much of its banking 
Posiness, has. been. declared insolvent by 
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A. E. Sheets, Jr., assistant attorney 
ager of North Dakota, who carried in- 

effect the order of the state banking 
board, announced that the examination 
made under his direction disclosed the 
aggregate liabilities of the bank to be 
$1,606,847. 


BRITISH RAIL STRIKE ENDS 


United States Shipping Board Ban Partly 
Lifted in Consequence—Train Service 
in England Being Restored 
Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 7.—(Special 
Telegram)—Great Britain’s railroad 
strike having come to a sudden end on 
Sunday afternoon of this week, the ban 
placed upon United States Shipping 
Board vessels because of congestion in 
British ports was partly lifted by an 

order issued today. 

In making the announcement, the divi- 
sion of operations of the Shipping Board 
made public the text of two telegrams 
addressed to the director of operations. 
The one sent out Saturday, Oct. 4, fol- 
lows: 

“You will clear and dispatch imme- 
diately all vessels that are now complete- 
ly loaded and waiting orders for United 
Kingdom ports. Continue to report all 
vessels that are now loading for United 
Kingdom ports, 48 hours before comple- 
tion, for further instructions on same. 
Nothing in this will be understood as 
authority to resume bookings for United 
Kingdom ports.” 

Operators are directed “to continue 
loading and dispatching all United King- 
dom vessels for which you have cargo in 
hand or booked” in a telegram sent out 
Monday, modifying the earlier one. “Un- 
til further advices,” it reads, “do not 
authorize resumption of bookings beyond 
commitments already made, unless you 
have steamers partially booked, in which 
event advise and will authorize sufficient 
bookings to complete.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 
* * 


The terms of settlement which brought 
to an end the great railway strike in 
Great Britain, which threatened to involve 
the country in a revolution, were in the 
nature of a compromise. Agreement 
was reached in the course of a long con- 
ference held on Sunday, between a trade- 
union delegation, including representa- 
tives of the railway men’s union, and 
Premier Lloyd-George and Andrew Bon- 
ar Law. Prior to this there had been a 
cabinet meeting. The official terms fol- 
low: 

“First, work shall be resumed imme- 
diately. 

“Second, negotiations will be resumed 
on the understanding that they shall be 
completed before the end of the year. 

“Third, wages will be stabilized at the 
present level until Sept. 30, 1920, and at 
any time after Aug. 1 they may be re- 
vived in the light of circumstances then 
existing. 

“Fourth, no adult railway men in 
Great Britain shall receive less than 51 
shillings per week, while the cost of liv- 
ing is 110 per cent above the pre-war 
level. : 
“Fifth, the railway unions agree that 
their men will work harmoniously with 
the men who returned to work or who re- 
mained at work during the strike. Nor 
shall there be any victimization of strik- 
ers. 

“Sixth, arrears of wages will be paid 
on resumption of work.” 

The settlement is conceded to be the 
outcome of the moderate, but determined, 
efforts of the executive of the Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation and men like 
Arthur Henderson and John R. Clynes, 
who throughout have set their faces 
against the idea of a sympathetic strike 
until every possible avenue of mediation 
had been explored. 

Train service throughout the United 
Kingdom was resumed to a limited ex- 
tent on Monday morning, and since then 
has been in process of rapid restoration. 











The final forecast of the 1918-19 wheat 
crop of the Punjaub, India, is 2,509,121 
per cent below the 10-year aver- 

wheat 
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LABOR EXCITEMENT DIES 


Topeka Mill Strike Continues, but Southwest 
Has No Further Labor Trouble—The 
Situation Elsewhere 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 4.—Aside from 
the continued strike of mill workers at 
Topeka, no further labor trouble ap- 
pears to be current or in prospect in 
the Southwest. There are reports that 
representatives of the Cincinnati brew- 
ers’ and mill workers’ union have re- 
cently been at Atchison in an effort to 
organize men there, and it is also stated 
that Omaha has been visited in an ex- 
ploratory way. There is, also, a certain 
amount of trouble in Texas, and one 
large mill in that state is reported to 
have discharged its men upon receipt 
of information to the effect that they 
proposed to strike. 

At Topeka, the strike has reached a 
deadlock stage. The millowners continue 
firm in their stand that they will not 
treat with representatives of the union, 
and all mills now have full crews and 
are running regularly. Several of the 
mills are picketed in a half-hearted way, 
but many of the strikers have found work 
elsewhere and are no longer interested 
in the strike. Meantime, the union is at- 
tempting to make reprisal through the 
use of the boycott, but millowners see no 
effects of this effort. Some flour from 
an equity association mill is being ped- 
dled by the strikers in Topeka, but the 
sale of it has been limited. 


R, E. Srerurme. 









Effect of the Steel Strike 

Duturn, Minn., Oct. 4—The steel 
strike has had the effect of seriously hin- 
dering the movement of boats on the 
Great Lakes. Boats that left here 10 
days ago with ore are now tied up at 
lower lake ports waiting to be unloaded, 
and only five carriers have arrived here 
in the past 24 hours to load ore. 

A strike of 22 men operating tugs in 
the employ of Barnett & Record Co. and 
other building firms threatened to shut 
down building operations last week, but 
was settled after running several days. 

F. G. Carson. 





Canadian Bakers’ Strike Fails 

Toronto, Onrt., Oct. 4.—As threatened, 
the journeymen bakers of Toronto de- 
clared a strike last week-end against all 
employers who would not consent to their 
demand for the abolition of nightwork. 
Events during the week have shown that 
the malcontents who fomented this trou- 
ble did not have the full support of 
their fellow-workmen. Many refused to 
obey the strike order, and there has been 
little or no interruption to the distribu- 
tion of bread in the city. 

Evidently, the strike weapon is losing 
its potency in this country. There have 
been too many strikes, and the grounds 
are often too frivolous for serious atten- 
tion from honest workingmen. 

The bakers of Toronto will have to re-. 
sort to other means of securing the very 
desirable reform for which they com- 
mitted themselves to the stupid blunder 
of the now defeated strike. Negotiation 
and reasoned argument will achieve their 
end much quicker. 

A. H. Barey. 





Strike in Sugar Refinery 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 4.—With the 
Western Sugar Refinery closed as the 
result of a strike that became effective 
Oct. 1, and the California Hawaiian Sug- 
ar Refinery shut off from western busi- 
ness through government regulations, the 
war-time sugar ration became virtually 
assured of its former place on the tables 
of the consuming public. 

There were few bakers yesterday who 
could discern the proverbial silver lining 
in the elouds overhanging the sugar busi- 
ness. The entire Pacific Coast is affected 
by the shortage. 

One hundred cracker bakers, who had 
been on strike for three weeks to enforce 
an increase of $1 a day, returned to work 
Oct. 1 at the same rate of pay and work- 
ing conditions as prevailed previous to 
the strike, pending negotiations conduct- 
ed by the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Three hundred cracker packers, who were 
thrown out of employment by the strike, 
will also return to work. 

R. C. Mason. 




















DEFENSE COUNCIL HAS H. C. L. REMEDY 





Work More, Produce More, Save More, Is the Panacea Proposed by the 


Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, After Investigating the High Cost of Living 


The United States Council of National Defense, composed of the secretaries of 
War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, has made an investigation 


of the high-cost-of-living problem, and makes public these findings: 
That the nation’s productive powers have not been fully utilized since 


the armistice. 


. 

That too few goods, notably the necessities of life, have been pro- 
duced, and that even some of these goods have been withheld from the 
market, and therefore from the people. 

That the high cost of living is due in part to unavoidable war-waste 


and increase of money and credit. 


That there has been and is considerable profiteering, intentional and 


unintentional. 


The council announces that it believes that the remedies for the situation are: 


To produce more goods, and to produce them in proportion to the 


needs of the people. 


To stamp out profiteering and stop unnecessary hoarding. 
To vigorously enforce present laws and promptly to enact such further 
laws as are necessary to prevent and punish profiteering and needless hoard- 


ing. 


To bring about better co-operation and method in distributing and 


marketing goods. 


To keep both producer and consumer fully informed as to what goods 
are needed and as to what — are available, so that productior may 
Ss. 


anticipate the country’s deman 


The text of the council’s comments follows: 


“Goods, and not money, are the means of life. 
impossible without producing more goods. 


produced. 


“At the war’s end our allies had desperate need of the essentials of life. 


Better standards of living are 
Man cannot consume what has not been 


We 


have had to share our resources with them, but this drain will gradually lessen. In 
so far as our shortage of goods is due to this cause, we can well afford to be patient. 
“It is just as essential that we have patience with the economic situation here 


at home. 


The process of production requires time. 


If production is rapidly in- 


creased, vastly improved conditions will prevail in America when the results of 


present and future labor begin to appear. 
It is just as essential between retailer, wholesaler, 
and producer, as it is between employer and employee. 


“Teamwork is imperative. 


One group of producers can- 


not wait on another group. The manufacturer, the farmer, the distributor, must each 
immediately assume his part of the burden and enter upon his task. The nation 
cannot afford curtailment of goods vital to the people. 

“On American business rests a grave responsibility for efficient co-operation 


in bringing about full and proportionate production. 


On American labor rests an 


equally grave responsibility to attain maximum unit production and maintain unin- 
terrupted distribution of goods if labor itself is not to suffer from further rises in 


the cost of living. 


“The entire nation—producer, distributor, and consumer alike—should return 


to the unity that won the war. 


Group interest and undue personal gain must give 


way to the good of the whole nation if the situation is to be squarely met. 

“Our common duty now, fully as much as in the war, is to work and to save. 
In the words of the President in his address to the country on Aug. 25, 1919, only 
‘by increasing production, and by rigid economy and saving on the part of the people, 
can we hope for large decreases in the burdensome cost of living which now weighs 


us down.’ 
> W or k save, CO0-0 erate, roduce. 
> > 


(Signed) 


“Newton D. Baxer, Secretary of War and 


Chairman of the Council. 


“JosepHus Dawnrets, Secretary of the Navy. 
“Franxurn K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
“Daviy F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 
“Wiitram C, Reprietp, Secretary of Commerce. 
“Wirt1am B. Witson, Secretary of Labor. 
“Grosvenor B. Ciarxson, Director of the Council.” 








INTRASTATE WHEAT APPEALS 


Department of Agriculture Will Grade All 
Wheat on Appeal—Formerly Affected 
Interstate Transactions Only 


Effective immediately, the United 
States Department of Agriculture will 
handle all wheat appeals from licensed 
inspectors’ grades on intrastate as well 
as interstate transactions. Formerly, 
under the grain standards act, wheat was 
required to be shipped or delivered for 
shipment across state lines before an 
appeal could be taken to the government. 

The new arrangement has been made 
by the secretary at the urgent request of 
Julius H. Barnes, United States Wheat 
Director, and is effective under authority 
and during the continuation of the food 
control act, the wheat guaranty act, and 
the executive order of May 14, 1919. Mr. 
Barnes stated that it was necessary to 
have the appeal privilege on all wheat, 
whether interstate or intrastate, in order 
to make the guaranty to the pro- 
ducer of wheat everywhere in the United 
States, 

Pursuant to this 
grain supervisors in alt ths forge markets 
of the United States have been instruct- 
ed to entertain all wheat appeals. 





t, federal 


imately 15 per cent in revenues 





AMENDMENTS TO FOOD ACT 


Anti-Profiteering 
£ nt 





Clauses Go Back to Con- 
ial Legislation Pend- 
ing in Congress 


Wasninoeton, D. C., Oct. 4.—The 
House today sent back to conference the 
anti-profiteering amendments to the food 
control act after Speaker Gillett had sus- 
tained a point of order brought on the 
ground that the conferees had exceeded 
their authority. This measure includes 
the amendments to the food control act 
requested by Attorney General Palmer to 
enable him to make a successful cam- 
paign against high prices. 

The House yesterday passed a bill 
changing the system of measuring ves- 
sels passing through the Panama Canal, 
which will provide an increase of approx- 
ected 





from canal tolls, 

The Senate finance committee yester- 
day announced that no legislation deal- 
ing with revision of internal revenue or 
a laws = be eo until after 

e Senate disposes of peace treaty. 
Since us is now pomp ag ne that it will 
take at least a month to finally dispose of 
the treaty, it is unlikely that revenue or 
tariff legislation will be passed by this 





railroad reor, tion bill to pro- 
vide that rates bee hned so as to yield 
stockholders a return of 5% 


House is now drafting this bill, which will 
not be completed for three weeks or a 
month, 

Both houses have passed a bill in- 
creasing the amount of money national 
banks can loan upon bills of lading and 
sight drafts from 10 per cent to 25 per 
cent of their capital and surplus. 


Joun J. Mapmrrnan, 





Sugar Investigation 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 4—A resolu- 
tion introduced by Congressman Tink- 
ham, of Massachusetts, directing that the 
Federal Trade Commission investigate 
wholesale and retail prices of sugar and 
the cause of the existing shortage, was 
adopted by the House on Oct. 1. A simi- 
lar measure introduced by Senator New, 
of Indiana, has already been adopted by 
the Senate. 

Joun J. Marrrnan, 


LAKE OF WOODS COMPANY 


Net Profits for Year Ended Aug. 31 Show 
Decline—Milling Profits Make Good 
Showing Despite Falling Off 


Monrtreat, Que., Oct. 4.—Net profits 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., for the 12 months ended Aug. 31 
last, according to the financial statement 
submitted to the shareholders at their 
annual meeting yesterday, amounted to 
$756,616, a decline of $101,298, or 11.8 
per cent, from the total-reported for the 
previous year’s operations, but $186,869 
in excess of those for the 12-month period 
ended Aug. 31, 1917. 

Milling profits for the year, restricted 
as they were by governmental regulation, 
however, made a good showing, as com- 
pared with those of the previous 12 
months, being shown in the statement at 
$547,152, against $601,520, a falling off 
of but $54,368, the profits from other 
sources, from which are deducted war 
taxes, accounting for the balance of the 
decline of $46,931. 

The profit and loss accounts of the 
three years are compared in the follow- 
































ing table: 

Profits— 1919 1918 1917 
Milling ...... $547,152 $601,520 $...... 
Other sources 209,463 256,394 = wwe vee 

Total profits.. $756,616 $857,914 $569,747 

Bond interest. 54,000 54,000 54,000 
Balance .... $702,616 $803,914 $515,747 

Pfd. dividends, 105,000 106,000 105,000 
Balance .... $597,616 $698,914 $410,747 

Common divi- 
dends, etc... 252,000 252,000 168,000 
Balance .... $345,616 $446,914 $242,747 

Sunset Mfg. 
dividend .... ee ee ee 
Balance .... $303,616 $446,914 $242,747 

Written off ... 100,000 100,000 100,000 
Year’s sur- 

plus ...... $203,616 $346,914 $142,747 

Prev. balance. 978,797 831,883 889,135 
Surplus ....$1,182,414 $1,178,797 $1,031,893 

Bond redempt. 200,000 200,000 200,000 
Tot. surplus. $982,414 $978,797 $831,893 


A comparison of the balance sheets of 
the two years reveals some interesting 
changes and discloses the fact that, while 
actual cash holdings declined by some 
$800,000, the position of the company as 
to working capital has undergone sub- 
stantial improvement in the 12 months. 
The showing in this respect is as follows: 





1919 1918 
Current assets .......... $3,445,718 $2,618,645 
Current labilities ....... 1,293,530 921,938 
Working capital ...... $2,152,188 $1,696,707 


Stocks of wheat, flour and other mill 
supplies, as at Aug. $1 last, were $1,062,- 
607, an increase of nearly $400,000 over 
the value of those at the close of the pre- 
vious year, while accounts receivable, 
shown at $1,673,838, are greater by over 
$1,000,000 than the total of a year ago. 
These changes, in all likelihood, have had 






















on deposit, in the statement 
review is given at $209,193, 
with considerably in excess of 
last. year. AA oa eas 

The showings of the two are com- 
pared in the following table: 

ASSETS 
1919 

PIORE, O86. ie cesvcccerecs $3,095,668 $8,133,674 
Investments 0,000 
eS SS EE Pa Ar ee et 181,061 
Good-will 450,000 500,000 
Equipment 84,666 67,362 
Wheat, flour, etc, ....... 1,062,687 669,878 
Accounts receivable ..... 1,673,838 660,387 
GOB a vcesesecacessccess 209,193 1,088,380 
Wer Bem evict sdk cece 500,000 200,000 

POSEN ccc candacnnd ben $7,375,944 $6,800,736 

LIABILITIES 
1919 1918 

Common stock ......... $2,100,000 $2,100,000 
Preferred stock ... 1,600,000 1,500,000 
Bonds oocsvaistese 900,000 0,000 
Accrued interest .... 13,600 13,500 
Accounts payable 695,474 166,002 
Contingent reserve ..... 584,555 742,43 
Bond redemption account 600,000 400,000 
PS Perey ee 982,414 978,797 

po: Eee ery eee $7,375,944 $6,800,736 


The president, Brigadier-General F. S. 
Meighen, in presenting the annual state- 
ment to the shareholders, stated: 

“Last year was an excellent one for the 
company, as both domestic and export 
business were good, From present. indi- 
cations, the export side will not be as 
good this year, and we shall have to de- 

end largely upon our domestic trade. 

his is excellent at present, and we are 
taking every possible means to develop 
and extend it. I feel optimistic, how- 
ever, as I believe that there will be a 
general increase in activity in the work 
of reconstruction and production. I ex- 
pect, therefore, that every month will see 
a gradual return to more normal condi- 
tions of trade. I think there is no reason 
to fear for the future prospects of your 
company. 

“In view of the faithful and efficient 
services of the employees of the company, 
and to ajd them through the present dif- 
ficult conditions of living, your directors 
have given the employees a bonus amount- 
ing to 10 per cent of their salaries, and 
I feel certain that this action will meet 
with your approval. “ 

“I am glad to be able to tell you that 
every returned soldier who went overseas 
from this company, and was not perma- 
nently incapacitated, is back in the em- 
ploy of the company, and we find that 
their experience overseas has made them, 
generally speaking, more efficient and 
valuable to the company.” 

Two new directors, R. W. Reford, of 
this city, and W. R. Allan, of Winnipeg, 
were added to the board of directors, 
thus completing the complement. The 
other directors were elected without 
change in the personnel. 

A special meeting of the shareholders 
was held at the conclusion of the annual 
gathering, and approval was given to the 
proposal to increase the —— stock, of 
the company, the necessary legal steps to 
accomplish which will be taken at an 
early date. No announcement of the ex- 
ecutive’s plans in this respect was given 
out for publication. 

Tomas S. Barx. 





Exchange Building for Milwaukee 

Mitwavxee, Wis., Oct. 4—The Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce has an- 
nounced its intentions of proceeding with 
the erection of a new exchange and of- 
fice building at an estimated cost of $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000. The project was 
launched shortly before the United States 
entered the war, but had to be held in 
abeyance. Actual construction work 
probably will not begin until early next 
spring, although the substructure may be 
undertaken before the end of the year. 
A committee under the direction of Presi- 
dent H. M. Stratton is securing plans 
and arranging details of dnenelaa the 


project. H. N. Wutson. 





24-Hour Operation for Elevators 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 4—The Pa- 
cific Rice Growers’ Association has filed 


crease in rates would not 
these changes could be brough 
petition stated. ., 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 7,355 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Oct. 4) 478,385 bbls, 
against 390,175 in 1918, 446,965 in 1917, 
and 311,955 in 1916. 


The edge seems to be off of the de- 
mand for flour. At least, inquiry is not 
as active as it has been, although the 
mills are selling their output from day 
to day. Most of them are already sold 
up to the 60-day limit. In consequence, 
daily offerings are spread out over a 

wide territory. This refers partic- 
ularly to family patents. Inquiry from 
bakers is still good, although no heavy 
buying is going on. 

A feature of the demand at present is 
the fact that a good many interior north- 
western mills are endeavoring to buy 
flour from the city mills. They claim 
that they are not getting enough local 
wheat deliveries to take care of their re- 
quirements. Farmers, they say, are stor- 
ing their wheat and holding it, presum- 
“— for higher prices. 

estic inquiry for first clear flour 
is still very limited, and mills are storing 
their surplus. No improvement what- 
ever is noted in the demand for second 
clear, and the bulk of the production is 
being marketed as feed. 

Quotations are largely nominal. Short 
fancy patents are quoted at $12.20@ 
13.20, standard patent $11.85@12.50, bak- 
ers patent $11.30@12 bbl, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; first clear $9@9.50, second clear 
$6.25@6.75, in 140-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

* #*# 

Practically the only demand for mill- 
feed at present is for bran. A good de- 
mand for this seems to be developing, 
but offerings are limited. Jobbers have 
little or none to offer, and mills are sold 
ahead. It is understood that southwestern 


bran is obtainable at fully $2 ton under | 


what spring wheat mills ask, sales having 
been made through Minneapolis jobbers, 
basis $36 ton, Chicago. It is noticeable 
that the demand for bran is mostly for 
deferred shipment. 

Standard middlings, on the other hand, 
are plentiful, but buyers fight shy of of- 
ferings and do not seem to want them 
at any price. In consequence, the mar- 
ket on this grade is soft. While quota- 
tions on bran are firm, prices on stand- 
ard middlings are declining, and it looks 
now as though the spread betWeen these 
two grades would be materially reduced 
before long. 

The jen. in standard middlings is 
ascribed largely to the fact that one 
eastern jobber who has been a heavy buy- 
er of middlings right along was forced 
to resell a big lot here because of in- 
ability to deliver to his buyers, on ac- 
count of the strike in the tin plate mills. 
This threw considerable standard mid- 
— on an already weakened market. 

re does not seem to be much activ- 
ity in the heavier There is a lim- 
ited inquiry for r middlings and red 
dog, but no large lots are being traded 
in, as buyers look for further declines. 
Jobbers refuse to touch red dog at around 
resent prices unless they know absolute- 
y where they can place it quickly. In- 
terior —_ syn ? ited to be gi 
ing red at , f.0.b., Minneapolis. 
; y Reet B on bran, standard middlings 
flour middlings are $1 ton, and on 
dog $2 ton, lower for the week. Bran 


quoted nominall city mills at $35 
cemdend ‘cibdiings 


ow 


Fae 


a 
$46@47, 
$55@57, red dog $62@ 


ze 


64, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Jobbers’ ‘quotations are 50c@$1.50 ton 
lower. 

Mill prices depend largely on whether 
the mill has orders on hand or not. Mills 
that are oversold asked comparatively 
_ prices, while others who have feed to 
offer for prompt or near-by shipment 
are forced to shade quotations sharply 
to effect sales. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 25 were in operation Oct. 7: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 
Century Milling Co.’s mill. 
National Milling Co.’s mill. 


Northwestern: Consolidated Milling Co., A, 


Cc, D, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 53 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 53,495 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 4 they made 226,410 
bbls of flour, against 205,580 in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 4, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...2,328 5,201 3,395 3,233 3,132 
pe Eee 851 6,681 961 1,223 5,231 
Totals ....... 3,179 11,882 4,356 4,456 8,363 
Duluth, b’d’d... ... 5 os bere: ROO: ERE 
Potala ..cess 3,179 11,882 4,356 4,564 8,839 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 4, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1919 1918 1917 1916 








Minneapolis .. 17,008 23,166 14,317 17,854 
Duluth ....... 2,988 24,278 4,953 6,254 
Totals ...... 19,996 47,444 19,270 24,108 
Duluth, D°G’G.. ccc  cecee severe 230 
Totals ...... 19,996 47,444 19,270 24,338 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Oct. 4, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis 4,843 10,157 296 6,342 1,257 
Duluth..... 1,538 17,604 1,148 8,262 4,249 














Totals.... 
Duluth, b’d’d 


6,381 27,761 1,444 14,768 
CASH WHEAT LOWER 


The cash wheat market at Minneapolis 
last week lacked the snap that it had the 
previous week. Mills picked out the 
choice offerings and paid firm prices for 
them, but they refused to bid on the 
lower grades, and holders were forced to 
reduce asking prices to make sales, Of- 
ferings were heavier and, with less in- 
terest shown, prices for the week show a 
loss of 5@15c bu. No. 1 dark sold to- 
day at $2.65@2.85 bu; No. 1 northern, 
$2.50@2.65. 

Winter wheat was firm and in active 
demand the first of the week. Since Sat- 
urday, prices have dropped daily, due to 
heavier offerings and reported easier feel- 
ing ih southwestern markets. Today, 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted in~ Min- 
neapolis at $2.40@2.50 bu. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS FIRMER 


The flaxseed market at Minneapolis is 
practically unchanged for the week. Of- 
ferings continue light, with a good de- 
mand from crushers for good seed. Very 
little spot stuff offered here, as most 
of receipts are applied against old to- 
arrive sales. A local crusher bought Ar- 

mtine seed last week, and has about 

ve cars in transit. Prices are unchanged 


6,381 27,761 1,444 14,604 5,506 
ese ese . 164 225 








Totals.... 5,731 
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E. J. Hoagland, of the Century Mill- | 
ing Co., Minneapolis, will attend tise Ken- 
tucky bakers’ convention at Hopkinsville 
next week. ; 

R, E. Bemmels and Harvey J. Owens, 
of the Bemmels-Owens Co., flour and feed 
jobbers, Cleveland, Ohio, were in Minne- 
apolis early in the week. 


Minneapolis during September shipped 
1,949,860 bbls flour, compared with 1,- 
815,075 last year, also 86,625 tons mill- 
feed, against 74,020 in 1918. 


The enlarged mill of the Rush City 
(Minn.) Milling Co. was placed in opera- 
tion Oct. 4. The capacity has been in- 
creased to about 650 bbls daily. 


A considerable quantity of southwest- 
ern bran has been worked through Min- 


for the week. No. 1 flaxseed is quoted 
at $4.15@4.18 bu. 

There is a firmer feeling in linseed 
oil meal. Linseed oil meal today was 
quoted at $67.50@$68.50 ton, f.o.b. Min- 
neapolis, for prompt shipment. For De- 
cember-January shipment, $68 is quoted. 
A very satisfactory business was done 
last week. Mills report an active demand 
from feeders. Jobbers were practically 
out of the market, taking only an oc- 
casional lot. 

Export demand for oil cake is quiet. 
A local crusher reports one sale to an 
exporter in the East, but outside of this 
very little business was done. British 
buyers have not changed their views as 
to prices as yet, and on the Continent 
conditions are too unsettled for busi- 
ness. A nominal quotation on oil cake j.anolis jobb : 

- : polis jobbers in the last week on the 
— be about $67 ton, f.o.b. Minneap- badle of jeans $33.50 ton here. 
‘ wbiiies te cee weeds The Newsome Feed & Grain Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened an office in 
The funeral of the late John Wash- Minneapolis in the Corn Exchange Build- 
urn, chairman of the board of directors ing, in charge of James J. Blackman. 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who died E. W. Bingham, of Bingham Bros 
Sept. 95 while visiting at his old home New Ulm, Minn., died Oct. 1, aged 75. 
in Maine, was held in Minneapolis, Oct. Bingham Bros. operate a line of country 
1, at the family residence. Only rela~ cleyators in southern Minnesota along 
pansy A Joe wc Ee Horth Western line. 

The pall bearers were W. Hallowell, Meee Moore, manager of the Buffalo, 
A. E. Clerihew, T. W. Hall, F. M. Cros- N.- Y., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
by, James F. Bell, F. G. Atkinson, Ben- Co., was in Minneapolis during the week. 
jamin S. Bull and I. Campbell. The I. E. Allen, a salesman working out of 
honorary pall bearers were H. C. Clarke, the same office, is here today. 
ee A Jaffray, Samuel Bell, Jr., W. G. Dr. H. E. Barnard, formerly of In- 
Northrup, George Barnum, Howard/ dianapolis, is now in Minneapolis and has 
Commons, Harry Douglas, J. D. McMilj taken up his new duties at the Dun- 
lan, John Crosby, W. G. Crocker an woody Institute, in connection with the 

American Institute of Baking. 


Morris Hallowell. 
coahas GuAby av sreirhavois C. E. Mounts has resigned his position 
: . as salesman in southwestern Iowa for 
on er grain pes og spoons the New Prague Flouring Mill Co., and 
pga te 1 dg: ntl eae. Mate will devote his time to his bakery at 
and prices were slightly ; é ton, Iowa, and is ls ‘ 
showed the best gain, being about 5c bu cme tony mg ee 
higher for the week. Offerings of all - 
grains were again light, and much below C. A. Prav itz, of the sales department 
those of a year ago. Corn was in better of the Western Flour Mill Co., Daven- 
demand. Local buyers were in the mar- P0Fts Iowa, has secured the position of 
ket, and shippers were also interested in assistant sales-manager with the Omaha 
spot offerings as well as to arrive. Yel- (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. He will take up 
low grades “were in the best demand. his new duties Oct. 13. 
Closing prices yesterday (Oct. 6): No. Northwestern mills were advised by the 
3 yellow, $1.44@1.45 bu; No. 4 yellow, Millers’ Export Association last week 
$1.42@1.44. that it could not purchase any flour for 
Oats were active and firm, compared _ the time being, on account of the conges- 
with the futures. All grades were in tion on the seaboard, brought about by 
the strike in Great Britain. 


demand most of the week. Heavier oats 
especially were wanted, and on a few William Dalrymple was elected presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of 


days there were many inquiries from 
eastern buyers for export. Closing prices: Commerce, Oct. 2, to succeed C. M. Case. 
The following were elected to the board 


No. 3 white, 6514,@681,,c bu; No. 4 white, 
of directors: A. L. Searle, F. C. Van 


631, @66Y,c. 
Rye was not so active. Millers took Dusen, H. P. Gallaher, W. T. Fraser, S. 
J. McCaull. 


deliveries on their October contracts, but 
were practically out of the market a few The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
days. Elevators were fairly good buyers. Minn. has opened an office in Baltimore 
No. 2 closed at $1.40@1.401% bu. in charge of F. R. Wheeler, formerly with 
Barley was strong all the week. Mar- the Washburn-Crosby Co. at Cleveland 
ket was influenced by export inquiry. nd Detroit. ‘The Baltimore office will 
Maltsters were in the market for choice pave charge of sales in four of the south- 
eastern states. 


offerings. Receipts were very light. 
Alfred Loken, of Loken & Co., im- 


Closing range, $1.05@1.32 bu. 
COMMERCIAL FEED Co, porters, Christiania, Norway, was in Min- 

The Commercial Feed Co. a concern neapolis during the week, accompanied by 
recently incorporated by Chicago people, peg ener oa They left Monday evening 
has opened an office in Minneapolis in the °F )¥innipeg, and from there will go to 
Corn Exchange Building, to engage in the the Pacific Coast. They will return east 
millfeed business, both buying and selling. Vi# Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Stanwood N. Osgood, formerly with the John J. Meskan, who recently returned 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., but more re- from service in France, has secured the 
cently in the: brokerage business in Chi- position of sales-manager for the Na- 
cago, is president and manager of the tional Milling Co., Minneapolis. Mr. 
company. Meskan was formerly with the Com- 

mander Mill Co. at Minneapolis, and 
afterwards with the Sparks Milling Co. 
at Alton, IIL. 

The Pillsbury elevator at Minneapolis, 
operated by the Andrews Grain Co., the 
Interior and the Great Northern, operat- 
ed by the International Grain Co., and 
the Soo Terminal, operated by the Bart- 
lett-Frazier Co., of Minneapolis, have all 
been declared “regular” as public ware- 
houses under licenses issued by the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission. 

Temple, Webb & Co., certified account- 
ants, of Minneapolis and St. Paul, an- 
nounce that Paul W. Thorne, formerly 
assistant deputy collector of internal rev- 
enue for the district of Minnesota, in 
charge of income tax department, is now 
a member of their staff. He will devote 
particular attention to the preparation of 
income and excess profits tax returns, 
federal reports, amended returns, etc. 







LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The mill at Medina, N. D., is idle. 

Mill oats are firm at 50@58c bu, bulk, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Durum millers report an exceptionally 
heavy demand for durum flour. 

The Crescent Milling Co. has moved its 
Minneapolis office from the Corn Ex- 
change to 815 Chamber of Commerce. 

The demand for rye middlings has 
slumped off, and today prices are weak 
at around $40@41 ton, Minneapolis basis. 

Hans Florelius, of Florelius & Ulsteen, 
importers, of Christiania, Norway, was 
in Minneapolis most of the week, calling 
on mills, 

James J. Dunn, of Detroit, has joined 
the ‘sales force of the Hormel Milling 
Co., of. Austin, Minn., in central states 
territory. 
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Flour prices this week were generally 
reported as practically unchanged. In a 
few cases Where changes were noted the 
prices had an upward trend rather than 
the decline which it appears should be the 
logical result of a bearish wheat market. 
The break in wheat occurred Sept. 27, 
after dark hard wheat had climbed with 
dazzling speed for the two weeks previous 
to that date. A slump in patents and 
straights is anticipated unless a wheat 
steadiness is reached, and this appears 
extremely unlikely at the present time. 

A severe drop in export trade is due to 
the refusal of the Grain Corporation to 
make further purchases of straight flour. 
It is reported that all Atlantic seaboards 
are seriously congested, attributed to the 
English railroad strike. 

The excellent demand of last week con- 
tinued throughout this week. Millers 
were well satisfied with the situation, 
especially as to patents. The market for 
clears fell off slightly, but not sufficiently 
to cause annoyance, as many of the mills 
made a good clearance on_these flours in 
the recent government buying. \ 

Sales of flours in round lots were 
scarce. In the main the mills with 30 and 
60 day bookings were endeavoring to meet 
the insistence of their regular customers 
by filling only enough orders to supply 
the most urgent demand. The concerns 
which are not booked for future delivery 
report demand excellent, and sales satis- 
factory. 

* #* 


The millfeed market is in a rut, as no 
demand has been apparent, even though 
a marked decline has occurred in prices. 
None of the trade appear willing to ven- 
ture an opinion as to future conditions, 
but it would be safe to say that a more 
normal market will not be revealed next 
week. Nominal quotations show prices 
considerably lower. Bran can be bought 
for approximately $2 less than last week’s 
selling price. The future market is sub- 
stantially inactive, and can practically be 
considered non-existing. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
_ Output of Kansas City mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 93,600 bbls, with 
comparisons, as-reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output§ activity 
TRIS WOOK occccvcsicesivcse 96,900 
BN WOE. asics vnicaeectae 89,500 95 
SOe ORO ins cccaceee tins 66,800 81 
Two years ago ......seeees 68,100 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 81 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 425,950 $82,115 90 
Last week ....... 425,970 370,806 86 
Year ago ........ 401,070 323,620 80 
Two years ago... 292,320 221,093 76 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,257 bbls this week, 7,328 last 
week, 3,912 a year ago, and 6,261 two 
years ago. 

Of’ the mills reporting, 47 report do- 
mestic business good, 25 fair, and nine 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 21,1-1 this week, representing 94 





per cent activity, compared with 18,633, 
or 77 per cent activity, last week. 


SEEDING CONDITIONS STILL BAD 


While there has been scattered rainfall 
over parts of the Southwest, seeding con- 
ditions throughout the greater portion of 
the big hard wheat district are still most 
unsatisfactory. The ground over vast 
areas remains dry and hard, so that plow- 
ing cannot be undertaken, and farmers 
are reluctant to undertake disking and 
drilling save as a last resort. 

In Oklahoma the past 10 days have 
been misty and rainy, but without much 
real rainfall, and wheat-seeding is gen- 
erally slow or entirely in suspension. 
Some early sown wheat is reported com- 
ing up to a fair stand. 

It is too early to be seriously disturbed 
over the light sowing of wheat in the 
Southwest, but, unless there is early and 
pronounced improvement in weather and 
soil conditions, there is certain to be a 
severe reduction in acreage over the en- 
tire area. 


FAIR BUILDING LABOR CONDITIONS 


In spite of fairly general labor dis- 
turbances in many lines, building labor 
conditions at Kansas City are so good 
that construction work is going ahead 
satisfactorily on all the milling enter- 
prises now under way here. 

The pouring of cement on the new mill 
building of the Kaull Milling Co. has 
progressed to the level of the fourth floor, 
and is making rapid progress. 

At the plant of the Seaboard Milling 
Co., building alterations are completed 
and installation of milling equipment is 
going rapidly forward. 

Work at the new 2,500-bbl mill of the 
Liberty Milling Co. (Associated Mill & 
Elevator Co.) is not so far advanced, but 
satisfactory progress is being made. 

Much the same situation obtains at the 
blending plant and warehouse of the Geo. 
W. Hoyland Flour Co. The basement 
construction there is completed, and pour- 
ing of the walls for the superstructure 
will begin next week. The initial plans 
for the Hoyland plant have been changed 
to make the warehouse practically 300 
feet long, with a cross dimension of 42 
feet and a height of two stories, with ad- 
ditional stories to accommodate the 
blending machinery. 


NEW MILL FOR STERLING 


The Arnold-Madaus Milling Co. is the 
style of a company organized at Sterling, 
kansas, this week, for the purpose of 
building a new flour mill of 600 bbls 
capacity there. Henry J. Arnold, prin- 
cipal of the International Mills & Ele- 
vator, which lost its 300-bb] mill by fire 
last year, is president of the new com- 
pany. W. B. Madaus, until now with the 
Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., is 
secretary and manager, and R. J. Flem- 
ing and R. E. Wyatt, for several years 
associated with Mr. Arnold, will retain 
their places in the new organization. 

The new plant is to be of steel and 
concrete daylight construction, with Nor- 
dyke & Marmon equipment. It is planned 
to have the mill ready for operation by 
May next. 

NOTES 

C. W. Dennis, representative of the 
Dennis Bros. Flour & Grain Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, called on trade connections 
here this week. 


Robert R. Clark, of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo., and Mrs. 
Clark, returned this week after several 
weeks spent in the East. 

Edwin W. Shields, president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., is 
expected home this week after a stay of 
several months in the East. 

Charles W. Lonsdale, of the Simonds- 


Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., attended the 
funeral of John Washburn, of the .Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, this week. 


The Trusler Grain Co. is the name of a 
hew concern organized to carry on a 
trade in grain at Emporia, Kansas. H. 
P. Trusler, formerly with the ‘Emporia 
Elevator & Feeding Co., is president, and 
several of his associates were previously 
connected with the same concern. 


The loss on the property of the Platte 
Valley Milling Co., Gothenburg, Neb., re- 
ported burned in last week’s issue of this 
paper, is estimated to be about $200,000. 
The property was owned by the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, and 
was the only mill in Nebraska controlled 
by that company. It has not yet been 
announced if the mill will be rebuilt. 


Myron E. Humphrey, of the Chickasha 
(Okla.) Milling Co., who spent yesterday 
and today here, says that seeding in 
Oklahoma is not progressing at all well. 
In some districts, where the ground has 
received moderate moisture, work is going 
ahead, but a large part of the wheat sec- 
tion is still dry. Wheat movement from 
farms is slow, and fully 40 per cent of 
the crop is still in growers’ hands. 


WICHITA 


If there is any complaint relative to 
the flour business with the mills in this 
territory, with the exception of the empty 
car proposition, it is not manifest. All 
mills are going full tilt, striving to make 
an equitable distribution of orders on 
hand in an effort to satisfy the shipping 
demand. There is no general effort to 
enlarge bookings, although orders and in- 
quiries are coming from most distribut- 
ing centers as well as from consuming 
districts. Scattered carload sales are the 
rule, with a few round lots worked. In 
the aggregate the volume of business is 
satisfactory. Some of the mills have re- 
called their travelling salesmen for the 
time, and are only taking care of their 
regular trade, rejecting in some instances 
new business. 

No sales of flour to the government are 
reported, as prices obtainable on _ this 
class of business are not in line with the 
ideas of the mills. Low-grades and clears 
are slow, and export business dull, with 
some scattered sales to regular estab- 
lished West Indies and South American 
trade. The car situation continues very 
serious, with no relief in sight. Prices 
remain about the same as last week, 
$11.20@11.40 bbl for 95 per cent, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered Kansas City rate 
points. Fancy cottons, 30@40c more. 

Millfeed is very quiet, with prices off 
fully $2 ton from last week. Some mills 
are booked ahead well in this month, but 
considerable feed is offered for prompt 
shipment. Price range: bran $1.70, mill- 
run $1.95, gray shorts $2.65@2.70, basis 
Kansas City rate points. 

Arrivals of wheat were fair for the 
week, with average quality. Dry weather 
continues throughout this district, extend- 
ing west to the state line. Preparing of 
soil and seeding is retarded, and acreage 
will be much reduced. 


SALINA 


This week has brought Salina mills the 
biggest business of any on the present 
crop. The agitation regarding the high 
cost of living had accomplished something 
toward retarding business. Dealers with 
stocks on hand could afford to hold, and 
they held, under predictions that there 
would be a lowering of living costs. But 
while the cost of living did not fall, stocks 
became depleted, and the time has come 
when it is necessary to buy more, regard- 
less of the markets. 

There has been a steady and somewhat 
rapid business from all points to which 
the mills sell, with the result that the 
flour business is pronounced excellent 
again, Orders are recorded for full ca- 


pacity for some weeks ahead, with the 


demand growing steadily. Prices on mill 
brands, for 95 per cent, are quoted at 
$10.80@11, with fancy patents at $11.30 
@11.50, basis- Kansas City. There is 
tenga 3 no export business here, the 

heat Administration taking care of 
that. 

Millfeed conditions, however, are dull 
as, indeed, they have been for some time. 
Prices are as follows: bran, $1.70@1.75 





per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2.10@2.20; gray 
shorts, $2.50@2.65. : Faden 


* #*# ’ ei 
' Rains, at some plete torrential, have 
interfered greatly yi .wheat re . 
The prolonged drouth kept farmers from 
fall fieldwork, and wheat was brought to 
market in considerable quantities. With 
the rains, which have covered all but one 
section immediately west of here, farmers 
are busy seeding, and have ceased, for the * 
time, to haul any wheat. At the same 
time rain delayed threshing, giving an- 
other cause for decreased rendpts. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


All Markets Weaker During Past Week— 
Offerings More Liberal, but 
Buyers Hold Off 


Mitwavker, Wis., Oct. 6.—Millfeed 
was weaker in all markets the past week. 
Offerings were more liberal, but buyers 
held off most of the time. Middlings 
have shown the most weakness, and are 
expected to decline still more. Shippers 
have been buying considerable bran for 
October delivery. Offerings from coun- 
try mills were quite free, and mills have 
been asking for bids. ‘There was a bet- 
ter inquiry from the large dealers, and 
prospects are for considerable business 
at present prices. Most small buyers 
have feed coming at higher prices, which 
they will work off before making new 
purchases. . Pasturage all over the coun- 
try continues excellent, and feeding has 
been light for this time of the year. 
Colder weather would induce buying. 

There was no urgent call for feed that 
could be shipped out promptly, but rath- 
er for deferred shipment. Mills are ask- 
ing for shipping directions for feed that 
was sold for first half of October, and 
shippers are demanding loading orders 
from those they have the feed sold to. 

There was no particular demand from 
the central states. Buyers bought quite 
freely during September and the feed is 
arriving, ce | there is no urgent call for 
immediate use. Near-by mills have been 
supplying the trade in mixed cars. In- 
quiry for barley feed has dropped off, 
and heavy feeds were very slow sale. 

Eastern demand was quiet. Inquiry 
was good for bran for deferred shipment, 
and shippers report a fair trade this 
week. Heavy feeds were neglected most 
of the time, as buyers consider the spread 
between bran and middlings still too 
great, and look for lower prices, Trans- 
it feed at eastern junction points did not 
sell as readily as a week ago. Stocks of 
feed in the East are reported only mod- 
erate, and any buying on the part of the 
small dealer would clean them up in a 
short time. The car situation has shown 
but little improvement. 

All southwestern markets were lower, 
both demand and inquiry having fallen 
off sharply. Some jobbers report a fair 
call for bran at the decline, but other 
grades were slow. Hominy ‘eed was 
sharply lower, and demand for oat feed 
has dropped out completely, mixers being 
willing to resell some they had bought 
for October delivery. Mills found the 
best demand from near-by markets. 
There was a fair demand for November 
feed, but bids were out of line with mill- 
ers’ ideas of values. 

Northwestern markets were easier, but 
a fair amount of bran was sold for Oc- 
tober delivery. Heavy feeds were slow, 
and prices show another decline. 

The sharp decline in red dog has creat- 
ed a fairly good demand. Shippers were 
willing to buy on present market, and 
have been able to make fair sales to the 
East. Rye feed was held firm, but there 
was little call, as the tin plate trade is 
out of the market for the present. Pros- 
pects are for lower prices, as. it is held 
about middlings price, and buyers would 
take wheat middlings in preference. 

There was no improvement in the Wis- 
consin trade; country dealers have mod- 
erate supplies on hand, and pasturage 
continues in good condition. The call for 
oil meal has fallen off, and crushers are 
anxious to sell, having liberal stocks on 
hand. There is little prospect of export 
business in cake, owing to the difficulties 
in exchange. The demand for gluten feed 
was not so urgent, and buyers are ask- 
ing to have their shipments moved ahead. 
Hominy feed lower and in light demand. 


H. N. Wison. 
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Chicago mills are in about as com- 
fortable a position as to bookings of 
flour, wheat supply, and cars for prompt 
shipment, as any group in this territory. 
Sales. of flour to the Grain Corporation 
and to their regular trade are of suf- 
ficient volume to warrant the mills run- 
ning steadily until pretty close to Jan. 1. 
All the mills in vicinity seem to be 
able to make prompt delivery without 
any difficulty. Most of them are taking 
in considerable wheat routed via the rail- 
roads, and are using wheat cars for flour 
shipments. 

The easing up of contracts with the 
Grain Corporation comes at an opportune 
time, because most mills in this territory 
have about all the trade they can take 
care of, based on the supply of wheat 
and the number of cars offered daily. 
At many interior points the mills are 
having trouble in taking care of the trade 
that is booked. 

Salesmen in Chicago during the week, 
and there were a number of them, have 
been advised that they might as well ease 
off on offers to buyers in Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana and Michigan, until transporta- 
tion facilities are improved. 

Most mills in the Northwest, due to the 
firmness in cash wheat, have advanced 
their. flour quotations 10@25c bbl. Quo- 
tations from the spring wheat territory 
and the firmness shown by figures from 
the Southwest lead buyers to believe that 
there is not going to be any lower-priced 
flour on the market for some time. 

Millers’ agents and brokers in Chicago 
are disappointed in the quantity of 
flour they are permitted to sell from 
mills in Minnesota, the Dakotas and 
western territory. Two or three round 
lots could have been sold this week, per- 
haps not to Chicago buyers, but to east- 
ern merchants, Yet either due to lack of 
wheat, the car situation, or mills having 
overreached on sales to the Grain Cor- 
poration, none was placed from the 
Northwest. An occasional buyer can be 
found who would like to book in excess 
of the 60-day limit, indicating that flour 
values at present are considered low. 
Rye flour is inactive. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THe WEEK i... cc ccccccses 25,250 95 
Least week .......eeeeeceee 24,750 92 
TOP HO. 2 ov ccicviwvesiges 23,260 89 
TWO Years ago .....-sesees 26,226 96 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR SITUATION 


Indications are that the buckwheat 
crop for this season is about an average, 
or possibly a little larger than last year. 
The bulk of the crop is cut, but very 
little of it is threshed. Weather con- 
ditions during the next three weeks, ac- 
cording to the Blodgett-Holmes Co. 
Janesville, Wis., will have a very ma- 
terial bearing on the outcome of the crop 
from a milling standpoint, for the rea- 
son that continuous or frequent rains 
would cause a great deal of damage, 
whereas dry weather or only occasional 
showers would permit of the crop being 
moved in its present excellent condition. 

There seems to be a wide variance of 
— as to the price which will govern 

movement of the new grain, as some 

bids on the market indicate that the mills 

= to buy buckwheat at about the 

P of corn, while others are nearly up 

to the wheat basis. “If it were wholly a 
* 2 


domestic proposition, price would prob- 
ably run closer to that of corn than to 
that of wheat,.” so the Blodgett-Holmes 
Co. says, “but there has been a large ex- 
port inquiry for buckwheat during the 
summer months which could not be satis- 
fied, because there was no buckwheat 
available in this country. 

“Chances are that exporters will buy 
considerable from the new crop for quick- 
est possible shipment, and their bids will 
govern values, temporarily at least. Un- 
til the new grain can actually be bought, 
it will be impossible to name firm prices 
on the product, but it is not probable that 
new-crop buckwheat (kiln dried) will sell 
above $6.50 per 100 Ibs, seamless grain 
bags, in the Chicago market.” 


THE CORN CROP 


The corn crop has come through with- 
out frost damage, and the greater part 
has been cut. Husking is on in many 
sections where there has not been too 
much rain. With good weather, expecta- 
tions are that it will be general within 
two weeks. Ohio is offering new corn at 
lower prices than Chicago. Illinois farm- 
ers are beginning to sell new corn around 
Decatur, but only in a small way. In 
western Iowa, sales were made at $1.10 
for shipment in December. Farmers, as 
a rule, want $1.25 at loading stations, and 
would sell at that figure. An early move- 
ment of the new crop is expected, weath- 
er permitting. ‘A little hedging of new 
= has been done by sales for Decem- 

r. 


MILLING DEMAND FOR WHEAT 


Milling demand for wheat has fallen 
off materially the past week. The ele- 
vator interests have taken the good 
wheats at premiums of 4%@2c over the 
basis for winters, and 20@25c over for 
the high-grade springs. Quality of the 
latter varies so much that prices for the 
same grade have a difference of 5@8c or 
more each day. Elevator interests have 
bought one day and, not liking the ap- 
pearance of the wheat, have asked for a 
reinspection, which in many instances dis- 
played weevil or other defects that were 
not apparent before, and _ settlements 
have had to be made at discounts of 5c 
or more, depending upon quality. 

Millers are less anxious for wheat, 
owing to the withdrawal of the govern- 
ment from the flour market. About one- 
third of the arrivals are of springs, with 
a fair percentage of dark No. 1 north- 
ern. 

SALES OF CASH OATS 


Sales of 2,000,000 bus cash oats were 
made to the seaboard the past week, 1,- 
000,000 being worked on Friday. The 
Quaker Oats Co. sold 400,000 bus on that 
day. The business is for the Continent, 
France, Scandinavia and other countries. 
United Kingdom bids are 10@15c out of 
line, Part of the oats were cif. Buf- 
falo. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
were blocked by the strike. Seaboard ex- 
porters are said to have ocean room 
chartered, and are filling it with oats 
rather than ship other grains, as the oats 
are more available in large quantities. 


NOTES 


Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Baldwin 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was here 
Wednesday on his way home after a 
business trip in the East. He reported, 
conditions fairly satisfactory. 

The country is offering corn and oats 
to a moderate extent. The seaboard is 
buying oats freely, and on Friday and 
Saturday took 1,500,000 bus, mostly at 
8c over Chicago December, track, New 
York, 

Considerable interest has been taken in 
the special notice advertisements appear- 
ing in these columns of late, regarding 
the openings for a competent sales-man- 


ager and an assistant sales-manager. Both 
positions have been filled. - . ; 

H.-G. Ethridge, Peoria, Tll., who re- 
cently returned from France, has been 
engaged by the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, to look after the mill’s 
trade in central Illinois under Grant C. 
DeGroat, Chicago, sales-manager for this 
territory. 

Charles F. Hawe, of the American 
Hominy Co., Decatur, Ill., has been on 
an extended vacation in Colorado and the 
Northwest, and was in Chicago Tuesday. 
He is making his plans to move to In- 
dianapolis, where all the department 
managers of the American Hominy Co. 
will be located in the future. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., that recently purchased a 
large flour-blending plant in Chicago, will 
have an uptown office in the Reaper 
Building. R. J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales-manager of the Montana company 
at Lewistown, has been in Chicago the 
past 10 days arranging with F. M. 
Brown, eastern sales-manager, for the 
office arrangement, employees, and for 
the buying of flour. 





WISCONSIN 

Mriwavxee, Wis., Oct. 4—The de- 
mand for flour continues to improve. 
Prices were again advanced, following 
the rise in cash wheat. Mills are operat- 
ing to 75 per cent of capacity, and all 
made good bookings this week. Offer- 
ings of milling wheat were in sufficient 
quantity to insure liberal runs. Millers 
have fair stocks on hand, and prospects 
are for further increase in output. Ship- 
ping directions came in freely, and con- 
siderable flour was loaded out via the 
lakes. The car situation shows but little 
improvement. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at $12.60 
@13.10, and straight at $11.60@12, in 
cotton ¥,’s. c 

There was more interest displayed by 
local jobbers and bakers, and a fair vol- 
ume of business was done. Stocks are 
only moderate, but offerings from out- 
side mills have increased. Bakers have 
fair supplies on hand, but continue to 
add to what they have already bought. 

There was an improvement in the do- 
mestic demand for clears. Mills were 
able to sell a satisfactory amount, and 
have been shipping lake-and-rail. No 
bookings were made to the Grain Corpo- 
ration, millers being able to obtain bet- 
ter prices from the domestic trade. 


Prices were held at $8.50@9.80, in cot- 
ton ¥,’s. 
Southwestern patents were in good de- 


mand, and jobbers were fair buyers. 
Prices were advanced to $12@12.20 in 
cotton ¥’s. The car situation has been 
a serious drawback, and shipments have 
been delayed. Stocks here are only mod- 
erate. 

There was some improvement noted in 

the rye flour demand. Mills were able 
to sell a moderate amount, and have fair 
bookings on hand, Shipments have been 
going out fairly well, but more equip- 
ment is needed. Some export business 
was reported, but the call was best from 
the domestic trade. Interior mills report- 
ed an improvement in demand, but are 
hampered by lack of cars. Pure white 
was quoted at $7.60@7.80, straight at 
$7.10@7.30, and dark at $5.75@6.25, in 
jute. 
: There was a fair demand for corn flour 
from the domestic trade. No export 
business was reported, but there is a 
prospect of business in the near future. 
The call for corn meal was fair, both for 
white and yellow. Grits were slow, with 
prices about unchanged. Corn flour was 
quoted at $3.85, corn meal at- $3.80, and 
grits at $3.70, in 100-Ib cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
19,000 75 





This week ....+.-. 24,000 

Last week .. ++» 24,000 16,000 67 

Year ago ... +» 18,000 13,200 73 

Two years ag - 12,000 10,000 83 
MILLFEED 


Feed prices a eased off. Offer- 
ings were more liberal, but shippers were 
buying sparingly. Most of the large 
buyers were out of the market, having 
made liberal purchases to arrive the first 
half of this month. Shippers do not look 
for much activity until the weather be- 


trade only fair, as most. dealers are 
stocked up with high-priced stuff, Trans- 
it.feed sold fairly well. Middlings de- 
clined about $5 per ton. The state trade 
was slow. Jobbers look for heavy busi- 
ness when country dealers begin to buy 
their winter supplies. 


NOTES 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on Oct. 1 
were 60,480 bbls, compared with 28,362 
on Sept. 1 and 62,500 on Oct. 1, 1918. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 1,880,883 bus; corn, 372,067; oats, 
1,304,614; barley, 328,548; rye 354,324. 

Nels J. Nelson, of Ogema, is establish- 
ing a new flour mill with a daily capacity 
of 25 bbls, and will also install a feed 
mill. 

Yale Henry has succeeded Walter L. 
Haskell as manager of the cereal depart- 
— of the Charles A. Krause Milling 

0. 


George Smith, secretary and treasurer 
of the Smith-Manire Commission Co., 
Chicago, was here this week, calling on 
the trade. 

George Bromley has been appointed 
flour sales-manager of the Stratton-Lad- 
ish Milling Co., and will enter upon his 
new duties at once. 

The Marion (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been organized, and is erecting a flour 
and feed mill, which is expected to be 
ready to start operations by Dec. 1. 

The Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, has increased its capital stock 
to $175,000. Part of the new issue will 
be used to finance a large addition to the 
plant, which is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion. 

The Burlington (Wis.) Feed Co. .has 
completed installation of a new feed 
mill, with a capacity of 100 tons in 24 


hours. It occupies a part of the eleva- 
tor and warehouse, served by direct 
tracks. 


The Victory Bag & Paper Co., Chica- 
go, which a year ago established a large 
mill and factory in Marinette, Wis., has 
increased its capital stock to $250,000, 
for the purpose of making important ex- 
tensions to the plant. 

The flour production of Milwaukee 
mills for the month of September was 
52,000 bbls, compared with 41,400 in 
August and 49,500 in September, 1918. 
The rye flour production for September 
was 22,700 bbls, compared with 12,680 
in August and 16,550 in September, 1918. 

H. N, Wuson. 





Sperry Fellowship at Stanford 


San Francisco, Cau, Oct. 4.—Ac- 
cepting an endowment proffered by the 
Sperry Flour Co., Stanford University 
has established a fellowship in the De- 
partment of Chemistry for the study of 
wheat and wheat flour. This work is to 
be carried on under the direct supervi- 
sion of the Stanford faculty, and will 
entail the highest type of original re- 
search. 

The fellowship has been offered with- 
out reservations, and the holder will be 
financially independent of other income. 
The student to whom it is awarded will 
undoubtedly apply his work on a mas- 
ter’s or doctor’s degree. Hence, his re- 
sults and conclusions will become public 
property, and will be of more or less 
scientific value to both the milling and 
baking industries. The scholar will de- 
cide, with the co-operation of the chem- 
istry professors, the work which he is 
to do. 

It is proposed to study the starch of 
wheat and wheat flour. Little is known 
about wheat starch, although it comprises 
more than 75 per cent of the composition 
of flour. Nearly all chemical research 
of wheat flour has been made on the 
gluten, which comprises about 10 per 
cent of the total flour. 

R. C. Mason. 





A preliminary forecast places the area 
of jute in British India for 1919 at 2,- 
749,120 acres, an increase of 248,738 
acres, or about 9.9 per cent of last year’s 
final figures. 
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AN ENCOURAGING MESSAGE 

Brigadier-General F. S, Meighen, pres- 
ident of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., took occasion, while addressing 
the shareholders of his company at their 
annual meeting, held on Wednesday, Oct. 
1, to express an opinion on the outlook of 
the milling industry that will give cour- 
age and hope to every miller in Canada. 
Recent weeks have been gloomy enough 
for the milling trade, and there are few 
who believe profitable times are to con- 
tinue. General Meighen is one of the 
few. His statement upon this point was 
as follows: 

“I feel optimistic, as I believe there 
will be a general increase in activity in 
the work of reconstruction and produc- 
tion. I expect, therefore, that every 
month will see a gradual return to more 
normal conditions of trade. I think there 
is no reason to fear for the future pros- 
pects of your company.” 

While addressed to the shareholders of 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
this expression of opinion from so good 
a source may be taken as applicable to 
Canadian millers at large. General 
Meighen’s long service with the Canadian 
fighting forces in France and England 
(covering the whole period of the war) 
gave him abundant opportunity to see for 
himself the condition of Europe with 
regard to foodstuffs and all other forms 
of supplies. Undoubtedly, his present 
belief concerning the milling outlook is a 
result of his experience overseas during 
and after the war. Judging from this 
and similar opinions that have been ex- 
pressed as to the possibilities of the cur- 
rent crop year, Canadian millers may en- 
tertain a good deal of confidence in the 
outlook for the year’s business. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Canadian flour mills continue to re- 
port a satisfactory volume of domestic 
trade. All important mills in this part 
are busy. Orders on hand and in sight 
are sufficient to keep all plants going for 
some weeks. Prices for spring wheat 
grades remain at old levels, while winter 
wheat flours are more flexible. Prices: 
standard grade spring wheat flour, $10.90 
bbl, in 98-lb bags, net cash terms, de- 
livered: Ontario points; Ontario winters, 
$9.30 in second-hand jute bags, f.o.b. To- 
ronto, or $9.50 in new jute bags, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

Exporting business is virtually at a 
standstill. With the exception of limited 
shipments to Newfoundland and the 
British West Indies, nothing is being 
done. The Canadian Wheat Board is 
making efforts to secure business, but 
without success. It takes time to organ- 
ize a matter of this kind and to find 
a basis upon which business can proceed. 
By asking too high prices at the out- 
set the board defeated its own ends, and 
drove away a lot of business that might 
have come to Canadian mills. Its attempt 
to make an extra profit on flour sales 
was a mistake. 

Many millers believe flour from this 
crop for shipment overseas should be sold 
strictly on a basis of wheat prices. This 
policy would increase the volume of busi- 
ness and give the Canadian farmer the 
by-products. One or two. brokerage 


houses are buying spring wheat flour 
from Ontario mills for export at $10.15 
bbl, in bulk, basis, f.o.b. Montreal, and 
there have been indications of a corre- 
sponding price from the wheat board 


when its buyers come into the market, 
but there is no definite authority for any 
price for export at present. 
WINTER WHEAT 

Deliveries of winter wheat at Ontario 
country points are normal, and most mills 
are fully supplied. Quality of these re- 
ceipts is excellent. The fixed price for 
No. 2 red or white soft winter wheat is 
$2.30 bu, in store, Montreal, with regular 
spreads for other grades. At mill doors, 
country points, farmers are receiving 
$1.95@2 for this grade, according to 
freight. 

MILLFEED 

The output of millfeed is inadequate, 
and many car-lot buyers are unable to 
obtain supplies. Prices hold firm. Bran 
is quoted at $45 ton, in bags, in straight 
or mixed cars; shorts, $55 ton, delivered, 
Ontario points, 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are quiet. 
Some mills are receiving a fair amount of 
domestic business, but exporting trade is 
slack, On a basis of the price of oats, 
oatmeal is worth about 85s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, but buyers’ quotations are 
much below this figure. Throughout On- 
tario, the regular jobbing price for 
rolled oats varies from $4.75 to $5 per 
90-lb bag, delivered. Reground oat hulls, 
$30@32 ton, in bags, car lots, at. ship- 
ping points. 

COARSE GRAINS 

These grains are quiet. No quantity is 
being offered at present. Prices: No. 2 
white oats, cars, country points, 86@88c 
bu; barley, $1.27@1.30. 


ONTARIO WHEAT GRADES 

The Toronto Board of Trade has is- 
sued a statement defining the various 
commercial grades of Ontario wheat as 
decided upon by the grain standards 
board at its recent sittings. These are: 

No. 1 commercial wheat shall be either 
red, white, or mixed wheat, reasonably 
clean, and shall weigh not less than 58 
lbs to the bushel and contain a percent- 
age of smut as per standard set. 

No. 2 commercial wheat shall be either 
red, white or mixed wheat, reasonably 
clean, and shall weigh not less than 57 
Ibs to the bushel and contain a percent- 
age of smut as per standard set. 

The board also decided upon the fol- 
lowing additional grades: No. 4 winter 
wheat, No. 7 winter wheat, No. 4 spring 
wheat and No. 5 spring wheat. 

All of the above shall be sound and 
reasonably clean, the No. 4 grades to 
weigh not less than 55 Ibs to the bushel 
and the No. 5 grades to weigh not less 
than 53 lbs to the bushel. 


FARMING CONDITIONS 


Plowing is in active progress over the 
province of Ontario. Farmers are busy 
with this and all other forms of fall 
work. They show no disposition to let 
up in their efforts because the war is 
over, nor do they any longer complain of 
labor shortage. The return of the Ca- 
nadian over-sea armies has released a 
great number of experienced farm work- 
ers. The area of land sown to winter 
wheat is believed to be unusually large, 
and timely rains have given the crop a 

start. The buckwheat harvest is 
showing fair yields of this grain. On- 
tario-grown corn is a great success this 
year, and promises abundance of feed 
for cattle. 
; NorTeEs 

The N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., has 
moved into its permanent offices in the 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, and is 
now fully prepared for business. S. N. 
Jones is manager here. 

Canadian oatmeal millers have been do- 





ing all possible to get the price of their 
products down to a point where it would 
be possible to quote workable figures to 
buyers in the United Kingdom. Only 
two concerns seem able to do this. One of 
these has made quite heavy sales to Glas- 
gow and other markets. 


The Canadian Wheat Board has its of- 
fice in Toronto manned and equipped for 
business at last. There was a good deal 
of delay in securing suitable quarters and 
staff. Lincoln Goldie is manager here, 
and is giving close personal attention to 
the situation in Ontario with respect to 
supplies of wheat and compliance with 
the regulations of the board. 


M. A. Pollock, manager of the Cana- 
dian Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
who has been in Great Britain for sev- 
eral weeks, visiting various flour markets 
and studying conditions over there, is 
believed to have sailed for Canada early 
this week. While in Ireland Mr. Pollock 
spent some time at his old home in Bel- 
fast. He is a son of H. S. Pollock, of 
Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., flour import- 
ers, of that city. 


The province of Ontario has for some 
years had little or no success in the pro- 
duction of spring wheat, and most farm- 
ers have given up growing this grain. 
Results are too uncertain. This year re- 
cords another partial failure of the crop. 
It seems strange that the province which 
gave Manitoba the seed from which all 
the wheat on which her fame as a pro- 
ducer is based should be unable now to 
grow the same in profitable quantities. 


The Canadian minister of trade and 
commerce, in introducing into Parliament 
a bill to give parliamentary authority for 
the order-in-council creating the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, made the statement 
some days ago that the difference be- 
tween the price of wheat to farmers in 
the United States and the price to farm- 
ers in Canada is that the former is a 
maximum and the latter a minimum. Ac- 
cording to the understanding of the Ca- 
nadian trade this is not correct. Farm- 
ers in the United States have been par- 
ticipating in the premiums paid for wheat 
in the United States ever since these ap- 
peared. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Oct. 4—A_ steady 
business is being done in spring wheat 
flour. The market is firm, with no change 
in prices. Millers are taking every means 
to develop and extend domestic business, 
owing to the fact that prospects for ex- 
port trade are far from encouraging. 
Good orders are on hand for pre-war high 
patent flour for Newfoundland on a 
water rate of $1@1.15 bbl from this port, 
and for second patent for the West In- 
dies on a freight rate of $1.05 bbl from 
Montreal or Halifax. A little business 
has been done with Liverpool in dog flour 
at a freight rate of 90c per 100 lbs from 
Montreal. 

On the whole, the movement of flour is 
large and the market is active, with sales 
of car lots of standard grade for ship- 
ment to country points at $11 bbl, in 
jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
and to city bakers at $11 ex-track, or 
$11.10 delivered. 

Winter wheat for prompt and future 
delivery is plentiful, and a fair trade is 
passing in car lots at $9.50@9.60 bbl in 
second-hand jute bags, and at $9.75@ 
9.85 in new cotton bags, ex-track. 

There is a steady market for white 
corn flour, and prices are unchanged at 
$10.90 bbl. 

Rye flour is selling at $8.25@8.50 bbl, 
in jute bags, delivered to the trade. 

Millfeed is unchanged, prices being firm- 
ly maintained, with Teeny demand. Bran 








is $45 ton, and shorts $55, including bags, 
ex-track. 

Rolled oats prices are still irregular. 
Owing to the cooler weather, demand is 
better. Car lots of standard grades are 
$4.95 per bag of 90 lbs in jute, and $5 in 
cotton, ex-track. 

There is some activity in coarse grains ¢ 
for export, with sales of No. 4 Canadian 
western barley to Bristol at 66s qr for 
October-November and November-De- 
cember shipment, and to Liverpool at 
67s 3d@68s for October-November. There 
were also sales of a few loads of No. 2 
Canadian western oats made to Bristol 
at 56s, and No. 3 at 55s, for October- 
November. 

NOTES 


Charles R. Hosmer, president of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., was given 
a warm welcome this week when he re- 
turned to his office from a long illness 
in which two operations were necessary 
before his recovery was assured. 


W. A. Matheson, western manager and 
director, and G. V. Hastings, director, 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., arrived here from Winnipeg on 
Sept. 30 to attend the annual meeting of 
their company, which was held on Oct. 
1. They returned to Winnipeg the fol- 
lowing day. 

On account of labor troubles in Great 
Britain, steamship agents and vessel own- 
ers have withdrawn from this market and 
will not offer or quote ocean grain 
freights to any port, but they are asking 
15s per qr to all ports from St. John, 
N. B., and Portland, for December-Jan- 
uary shipment. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 4—There is a 
heavy demand for flour, and millers are 
all very busy. Mill prices for standard 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton or jute sacks, cash terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
MaMitede .ccccsccccccveccccsscedeses 10.40 
Saskatchewan ....scessccccssscssvess 10.30 
BIDORER occccccecedcvederccccctievestece 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria).......... 10.55 
Prince Rupert .ccscccccccccccvccccses 10.70 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49's or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Little interest has been shown in the 
grain markets this week. Demand for 
coarse grains is fair, and offerings are 
light. Prices vary but little from day to 
day. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 83%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern barley, $1.2954; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.373%,,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for feed is firm, and prices 
remain unchanged. Bran, in mixed or 
straight car lots, delivered Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan or Alberta points, is quoted 
at $40 ton, and shorts at $50. In British 
Columbia, bran is worth $45 and shorts 
$55. 


OATMEAL 
The market for this product remains 
unchanged. Demand is good. Stand- 
ard brands of rolled oats are qupted at 
$4.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered to the trade 
in Manitoba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan and 
$4.50 in Alberta. Oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The past few days have brought splen- 
did weather for 


reshing, and farmers 
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RESULTS OF MILLING BAKING TESTS 


The Free Press, this week, published 
the following report, which contains the 
results of tests made by Dr. Birchard, 


sprouted grain: 
“In the milling tests, No. 3 northern 
wheat, weighing 581, lbs, shows a flour 
* yield of 68.4 per cent, an offal yield of 
29.2 and a scouring percentage of 3.3, 
while No. 1 northern wheat, weighing 
62¥, lbs to the measured bushel, gave a 
flour yield of 70.7 per cent, offal 25.6 per 
cent and a scouring per cent of 3.7. In 
other words, No. 3 northern wheat, which 
is 8c bu lower than No. 1 northern, makes 
2.3 of the same percentage of flour and 
gives 3.6 more offal. No. 6 wheat, which 
is 34c bu lower than No. 1 and weighs 
only 511% lbs to the bushel, gives 63.5 
per cent of flour and 32.1 per cent of 
offal, or only 7.2 less flour and 6.5 more 
offal than No. 1 wheat. Offal is worth 
2Y,@2¥,c per lb.” 

In the baking tests the results are even 
more striking. Flour from No. 3 north- 
ern wheat shows less absorption and more 
expansion, a much greater volume of loaf, 
a better color, the same texture, a better 
general appearance and less ash in the 
flour than bread made from flour ground 
from No. 1 northern wheat. The compar- 
ative figures are: bread from No. 1 north- 
ern wheat, absorption, 62; expansion, 
$40cc; volume of loaf, 1,435cc; color, 
100; general appearance of loaf, 100; 
shape, .51; ash in flour, 58. Bread made 
from No. 3 northern flour, absorption, 
58; expansion, 345cc; volume of loaf, 
1,545 cc; color, 101; texture, 100; general 
appearance, 102; shape, .51; ash, .57. 
Bread from the flour of No. 6 northern 
wheat shows an absorption of 59; expan- 
sion, 320cc; volume of loaf, 1,520cc; col- 
or, 89; texture, 91; general appearance, 
100; shape of loaf, 46; ash in flour, .60. 

The report goes on to state that, with 
regard to color, the first three grades 
are uniformly good, and the differences 
which exist between them are very slight. 
The color of three lower grades, 4, 5, and 
6, is distinctly- yellow, but this must be 
distinguished from the dull grayish color 
commonly associated with the lower 
grades, and is due to the presence of 
frosted and immature kernels. The tex- 
ture of the loaf from commercial grades 
is somewhat inferior to that of the con- 
tract grades, but this is, to a certain ex- 
tent, offset by the larger volume of the 
loaf. 

These figures should prove of great 
value in selling our lower grades over- 
seas; incidentally, they would lead the 
layman to believe that all highest grade 
flour is not made from No. 1 northern 
wheat nor all the best bread from No. 1 
flour. The final test figures will be await- 
ed with a good deal of interest by the 
producers. 

. NOTES 


The Canadian Wheat Board intends to 
place orders for 800,000 bbls flour for 
October delivery. 


The average cost per pound of the 
bread produced by bakers in Canada in 
the month of July was 7c, delivered. 

The millers’ committee of Canada has 
moved its headquarters from Ottawa to 
Winnipeg. The offices are in the Union 
Trust Building, and are in charge of 
Sanford Evans, secretary of the commit- 
tee. ‘i 
James Stewart, chairman of the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board, left Tuesday night 
for Ottawa, Montreal and New York. 
He is travelling in the interests of the 


Domestic consumption of flour in bake- 
shops in Canada during the month of 
Eee. @ re The yield 
of per barrel of flour was 226 lbs, 





ei 


an increase of 1 Ib of bread per bbl of 
flour. 


Eastern advices a reversal of 
the usual flow of wheat this year in the 
fact that Buffalo is shipping some of its 
receipts via Canadian Atlantic ports. 
This is caused by the fact that conges- 
tion is- quite common at United States 
Atlantic ports. 

Predictions that the entire surplus of 
western spring wheat will be east of the 
lakes. by the close of navigation are be- 
ing made by transportation men. This 

be a record, if it should prove to be 
the case. Weather conditions have fa- 
vored the speedy handling of trains, and 
early .deliveries were another important 
factor. 
M. Liston. 





Rules to Prevent Explosions 

D. J. Price, engineer in charge of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s investigations into grain dust ex- 
plosions, has issued a circular illustrating 
graphically the various causes of disaster, 
and indicating the means of successful 
prevention. The pamphlet contains the 
following rules for safety: 

Keep your plant clean. See that 


beams, spouting, machines, and floors are - 


free from dust. A dust-free mill or ele- 
vator is explosion-proof. 

Inspect the plant frequently for hot 
bearings. 

Keep constantly on the watch for ele- 
vator choke-ups. 

Report any slight rubbing, slipping, or 
other trouble with belts or machines. 

Keep all foreign materials from enter- 
ing the grinding machinery, by installing 
a magnetic separator. 

Do not smoke while in or near the mill 
or elevator. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER — 


Do not carry matches in or near the 


Do not allow an open flame, lantern, 
or torch in the mill or elevator. 

Do not lower artificial lights into bins 
to determine the amount o in, flour, 
or feed they contain. A weighted tape 
or measured rope will give better results 
and eliminate the fire hazard. 

Prevent the accumulation of static elec- 
tricity on machines and belts by proper 
grounding methods. 

See that all electrical equipment is 
properly installed, light bulbs well pro- 
tected, and switch and fuse boxes kept 
closed. 

Sack the. ground material immediately 
or convey it to bins of small capacity. 





Commission Recovers Powers 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Con- 
gress has withdrawn from the President 
the war power to increase or lower rail- 
road rates without the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This 
action was taken when the House, with- 
out a record vote, passed the bill already 
enacted by the Senate, restoring the pre- 
war powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to review rate charges in- 
itiated by the executive committee before 
they become effective. 

The bill was passed by the Senate early 
in June last. Some slight amendments to 
the Senate bill were added by the House. 

The bill provides that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall have as full 
and complete authority and jurisdiction 
to set aside, modify, suspend or otherwise 
review all rates, fares, etc., affecting in- 
terstate or foreign commerce as though 
the government had not assumed posses- 
sion and control of said transportation 
systems. 

Joun J. Marnrinan. 








Exports of Breadstuffs, Etc., for August 
The following statement of exports of domestic breadstuffs, cottonseed oil, meat 
and dairy products, cotton and mineral oils, from the United States for August and 
the eight months ending August was prepared by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce: 





r August -~8 months ended August—, 

1919 918 1919 1 
TOPOUOIED | i sbinbd sce bic cciciccecs $75,126,988 $68,067,166 $638,105,836 $482,370,064 
COBECROEGE OF) oc os ce cciewesevcccces 1,997,833 719,648 32,201,981 18,060,272 
Meat and dairy products ......... 85,954,713 78,314,698 905,041,985 663,088,894 
GOGO: cencesbiccsvcte cesrecedecss 81,342,841 46,166,498 674,979,433 385,295,352 
BOONE UE 6's de Fee ease dees ecka'e 26,594,898 32,919,914 214,997,372 227,470,152 





Mexican Agricultural Statistics 
Average yearly production of certain crops of Mexico from 1891 to 1918, in kilos 
of 2.2 lbs, showing a startling decrease in the quantity of foodstuffs: 


Average yearly production 











Products— 1891-95 1896-1900 1901-05 1906-10 1918 
RCO peccvdovcscoscces 11,469,514 26,068,685 22,498,932 31,033,637 12,520,300 
Barley ..cccccccevccse 551,047,950 542,557,260 389,087,970 445,396,850 17,924,260 
COP cesecsccsccrcescs 1,831,622,730 2,442,834,828 2,156,524,860 3,219,624,240 1,171,750,893 
WOR .ccccccsccscoce 494,297,347 343,456,757 280,177,419 306,782,890 187,892,586 
BOARS 6 ccc ccevss cove 120,736,012 202,595,325 174,287,570 163,397,200 107,465,720 
Chick-peas ........... 17,682,960 40,485,688 41,622,120 60,535,620 69,303,650 
COMOCO wccccisccccces § ceescecses 21,394,205 30,082,155 22,936,645 72,000 
POtRIOOB- ceivsvccccccs sescvsisess 14,297,016 12,113,746 20,069,642 327,795 
Green chile .......... 16,044,583 40,031,520 40,366,930 66,351,716 == cswevoes 
Dry Chile ....cceccess 5,219,377 7,873,101 8,276,582 9,809,031 691,454 
BOBOP CONG .cccsccsece cebeseesse 613,799,214 1,907,051,269 2,257,144,953 3,077,400 
WUBOP cccccccccecsses 67,121,079 69,709,708 89,509,319 105,887,340 16,600,000 
Panocha .......ssee0% 58,028,343 64,809,666 79,648,746 74,546,666 10,308,968 
MTT TPE Te eS Tee 50,387,588 65,764,571 58,537,089 85,226,502 ..seeees 
Peanuts .....cceccsess 3,586,302 6,136,640 7,270,272 6,628,980 oo Pevsce 
CORED cocccwcrescsers 19,272,938 30,402,031 66,837,515 40,506,796 79,292,700 
Hennequen .........+.+ 49,404,815 171,068,734 90,922,804 84,840,287 158,066,682 
Cacao 1,847,420 1,259,739 2,234,399 2,906,021 2,500,000 
Coffee ° 12,321,518 22,835,249 28,138,790 35,788,007 47,582,540 
Vanilla . 98,235 31,540 141,863 188,006 8 sncvnsee 
TODRCCO 2... scecsccves 19,232,451 17,682,729 12,109,168 14,395,321 12,608,337 





Range of Grain Prices 


Range of grain prices in important markets, in cents per 


Department of Agriculture: 





bushel, as reported by the 





r Corn ‘ 
No. 2 red winter wheat—————,, No. 2 No. 2 mixed No.2 oats 
St. Louis Chicago *New York Chicago St. Louis Chicago 
1911—Dec, ... 94 @100 91%@ 98% %2%%@ 99% 68 @ 71 62%@ 74 45% @47% 
1912—Dec, ...100 @110% 99% @111% 105% @109 47 @ 5&4 45 @ 48% 31% @33% 
1913—Dee, ... 90 @ 97% 93% @ 97% 100 @101% 64 @ 73% 65 @ 82 37% @40% 
1914—Dec, ...112% @127% 113% @128% 124% @135% 62% @ 68% 62 @ 68% 416% @49% 
1915—Dec. ...115 @129 117 @128% ..... @ ecvse 69% @ 75 65 @ 75% 40% @44 
1916—Dec, ...168 @187 167 @1i80% 163 @i90% 88 @ 96 88%@ 94% 46% @54 
1917—Dec. ... 215 217 226 160 @190 153 @1i79 70% @80% 
1918—Jan. ... 215 217 226 170 @185 166 @1i79 78% @84% 
Feb. ... 215 217 226 170 @180 170 @183 81% @93 
March.. 216 217 226 165 @175 160 @190 84% @92% 
April .. 215 217 226 160 @175 160 @174 80% @90% 
May ... 216 217 226 150 @170 153 @172 72 @79% 
June ... 215 217 26 150 @165 148 @164 71 @80% 
July ...221 @235 223 @230 236% 160 @1i75 1654 @180 72% @74% 
Aug. ...206 @225 223 @226 238 160 @180 157 @195 67% @72% 
Sept. ...221 @226% 223 @226 238 140 @165 168 @170 10% @13% 
Oct. ...221 @224% 223 @226 238 135 @145 145 @150 66% @71% 
Nov. ...221 @228 223 @226% 238: 130 @145 142 @147 67% @77% 
Dec, ...226% @248% 226% @242 238 1386 @155 145 @156 68 @74% 
1919—Jan. ...236 @255 223 @232 238 122 @162 66 54 @76% 
Feb. ...236 @243 223 @236 238 122 @138_..... PPO 55% @64 
March. 236% @263 235 @235% 238 181% @164 157 @158 58% @67% 
April ...260 @278 258 @268 238 155% @172 161 @166 66% @715% 
May ...245 @278 268 @278% 238 160% @185 166 @180 67% @74% 
June ...235 @247 232 @246 238 171 @185% 174 @185 67% @74 
July ...221 @242 228 @229 238 179% @210 181% @204 vens Decks 
Aug. ...221 @224% 223 @227% 238 188. @210 188 @200 70% @80% 
Sept. 2. 221 223 @224 238 1717 @180 179 70% @72% 
*F.o.b, afloat. 
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FLOUR OUTPUT TO SEPT. 19 

Week’s Production Shows Slight Decrease 
from Figure of Preceding Week—De- 
cline in Wheat Receipts Also Noted 

The United States Grain Corporation’s 
weekly bulletin gives the following fig- . 
ures covering the wheat and flour move- 
ment throughout the United States for 
the week ending Sept. 19, in comparison 
with the figures for the same period a 
year ago: 

Flour produced, 3,270,000 bbls, against 
3,285,000 the previous week and 2,834,000 
a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, 28,858,000 
bus, against 30,847,000 the previous week 
and 34,955,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 264,779,000 bus, against 254,- 
817,000 the previous week and 220,560,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Sept. 12 and Sept. 19 of this year of 
9,962,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 24,- 
020,000, 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total for 
bbls 


year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 19....... 3,270 3,285 28,809 24,931 
Sept. 12....... 3,285 2,976 25,539 22,097 
Sept. 5....... 2,976 2,674 22,254 19,241 
BUG. Biever 2,904 2,131 19,278 16,567 
Aug. 22....... 2,837 2,499 16,374 14,436 
Aug. 15....... 2,633 2,387 138,637 11,987 
BUe — Secssses 2,515 2,284 10,904 9,550 
BUG. Lscsesce 2,121 1,947 8,389 17,266 
TJuly 26. .00.00. 1,976 1,870 6,268 65,319 
July 18........ 1,753 1,590 4,292 2,449 
July 11........ 1,396 1,178 2,639 1,859 
Tualy ficccccee 1,143 681 1,148 681 
June 27 ..%.... 1,526 1,400 121,130 115,373 
June 20 ....... 1,670 1,383 119,605 113,973 
June 13 ....... 1,797 1,411 117,935 112,590 
June 6 ....... 1,923 1,407 116,138 111,390 
May 30 ....... 2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 
May 23 ....... 2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
May 16 ....... 2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
May 9 ccccces 2,653 1,569 107,000 105,000 

WHEAT (BUS) 

--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Sept. 19....... 28,856 30,847 264,779 220,560 
Sept. 12....... 30,846 35,941 254,817 196,540 
Sept.  Bscrcese 35,941 34,394 239,883 176,222 
BER. BO oe cceces 40,675 $2,270 214,838 160,412 
Aug. 22....... 43,322 30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 15 ....... 42,349 30,093 164,271 126,292 
Aug. 8 ....... 44,997 35,564 140,273 109,715 
BOR. FZ ccuceae 50,441 42,662 108,330 89,317 
July 26 ....... 51,665 40,283 80,638 64,544 
July 18 ....... $3,793 32,516 63,824 43,698 
TOI. TL... cccecs 17,498 22,771 40,961 28,732 
Duly 4 wcovcee 4,988 9,862 37,063 17,731 
June 27 ....... 2,579 3,609 387,589 14,269 
June 20 ....... 2,820 1,695 43,234 14,321 
June 13 ....... 2,200 1,711 49,633 18,599 
Tume 6 .ncceee 2,087 1,840 665,278 22,121 
May 30 ....... 2,667 2,033 65,824 26,537 
May 23 ....... 2,506 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 16 ....... 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 9 ccscdoe 2,168 3,007 96,000 34,000 


*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 





PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


Practically a Universal Acceptance Is Re- 
sponse to President’s Invitations to 
Central and South America 


Wasnineton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Secre- 
tary Glass announces that there has been 
practically a universal acceptance of the 
invitation extended by President Wilson, 
through the Department of State, to the- 
governments of Central and South Amer- 
ica, to have their ministers of finance and 
financial delegates attend the second Pan- 
American financial conference to be held 
at Washington, Jan. 12-17, 1920. The 
delay in acceptance has been due, in a 
few cases, to uncertainty as to whether 
it will be possible for the ministers of 
finance to get away from home at the 
time suggested for the conference, since 
in some countries national congresses will 
still be in session at that time. 

Secretary Glass expects to invite a 
number of representative financial and 
industrial leaders of the United States 
to join him in conferring with the Latin- 
American official representatives. These 
gentlemen will not be official delegates in 
the same sense as that in which the rep- 
resentatives of Central and South Amer- 
ica have been appointed, but will be des- 
ignated to serve on conference commit- 
tees, one of which will be assigned to 
each of the countries participating. This 
system was followed successfully at the 
first Pan-American conference in Wash- 
os in May, 19165. 

secretary will announce the per- 
sonnel of the group committees shortly 
before the conference convenes. 
Jounx J. Mararwan. 
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BRITISH FOODSTUFF PRICES 


Declined During First Six Months After 
Armistice—Now at Level with Those 
at Height of War Inflation 


For the first six months after the 
signing of the armistice, prices of food- 
stuffs in Great Britain slowly fell; but in 
June there was a fresh upward move- 
ment, and, with an average increase since 
July, 1914, of 117 per cent, they now 
stand practically where they did a year 
ago at the tensest period of the war. The 
changes since November have been: No- 
vember, 1918, average increase over July, 
1914, 1838 per cent; January, 1919, 130 
per cent; March, 120 per cent; April, 113 
per cent; May, 107 per cent; June, 104 
per cent; July, 109 per cent; August, 117 
per cent, 

Unless the measures to be taken against 
profiteering have a greater influence than 
is generally anticipated, it is the opinion 
in Great Britain that the position is like- 
ly to become worse instead of better, and 
during the coming winter prices promise 
to be at least as high as they were from 
November of last year to February. For 
all the principal items ordinarily enter- 
ing into the pre-war working-class family 
budget the average increase in retail 
prices (including rents) was about 115 
per cent at Aug. 1, as compared with be- 
tween 105 and 110 per cent a month 
earlier. 

The interest aroused by street markets 
has a tendency to exaggerate their impor- 
tance in reducing the cost of living. 
Their effect is to enable the housewife to 
save a few coppers on fruit, vegetables, 
and some kinds of fish, but they cannot 
influence the price of bread, butcher’s 
meat, and other controlled food. 

The government Board of Trade has 
recently issued some figures showing the 
very great increase in the cost of com- 
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modities imported into Great Britain. 
These data that during the past six 
years the value of food imports has in- 
creased from an average of £17 per ton 
to £63, and raw mate from an aver- 
age of £8 per ton to £25. Two of the 
most important factors in the cost of the 
production of the manufactures Great 
Britain exports are the cost of the raw 
material used and of the food of the 
workers employed. 

In 1913 Great Britain’s food imports 
averaged 1,448,000 tons weight per 
month; in 1914, 1,310,000; in 1915, 1,289,- 
000; in 1916, 1,212,000; in 1917, 1,058,000; 
in 1918, 908,000; 1919 (six months), 944,- 
000 tons per month. For the month of 
May, 1919, food imports totaled 1,162,000 
tons, for June 1,069,000, and for July 
1,154,000. 

Of raw materials, the imports in 1913 
averaged 2,906,000 tons weight monthly; 
in 1914, 2,400,000; in 1915, 2,325,000; in 
1916, 2,019,000; in 1917, 1,556,000; in 
1918, 1,705,000; in 1919 (six months), 1,- 
610,000 tons per month. 

An almost continuous rise in prices is 
shown from September, 1914, to the sum- 
mer of 1917. The period of most marked 
increase was in the latter part of 1916, 
the percentage rising from 60 at the be- 
ginning of August of that year to 84 at 
the beginning of December. The in- 
crease continued with less rapidity up to 
June, 1917, but in the following 12 
months there was only a relatively small 
advance, the prcentage increase at the 
beginning of July, 1917, being 104, and 
a year later 110. 

In part this was due to the subsidy on 
flour and bread, the effect of which is evi- 
dent in the percentage for Oct. 1, 1917 
(the date following its introduction), 
though it was soon neutralized during 
October by increases in the prices of 
other foodstuffs. The measures taken by 
the food controller also served to check 
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Sacked Wheat on the Second, or Storage, Floor of the Cargo Shed Attached to Seattle’s Municipal Elevator 
—‘The First Municipal Grain Elevator,” page 145. 


the further advance in prices, but condi- 
tions in the latter part of 1918 were such 
that large increases in prices were again 
recorded, and at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, 1918, prices of food averaged 133 
per cent above the pre-war level. 

Between November, 1918, and June, 
1919, there was a fall in the prices of 
food, which at the latter date averaged 
104 per cent above those of July, 1914. 
The decrease resulted from reductions of 
4d (8c) per Ib in the prices of imported 
beef and mutton and of about 2d (4c) 
per lb in those of British beef and mut- 
ton, cheese, margarine, and tea. Milk 
was 2d (4c) per quart dearer and eggs 
were 214d (5c) apiece dearer at the be- 
ginning of November than at the begin- 
ning of June, while fish also was dearer 
at the earlier date. Potatoes, on the other 
hand, were cheaper in November than in 
June. Increases in prices between the 
beginning of June and the beginning of 
August have raised the average percent- 
age increase over July, 1914, from 104 
to 117, which is about the same as a 
year ago. 

If it is desired to exclude from consid- 
eration the amount of increase due to ad- 
ditional taxation, the necessary deduc- 
tions from the percentages given would 
be 1 for the months December, 1914, to 
September, 1915; 5 for October, 1915, to 
April, 1916; 6 for May, 1916, to April, 
1918; 10 for May, 1918, to May, 1919, 
and 9 for June to August, 1919. 


European Coal Famine Predicted . 


Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 4—A coal 
famine in Europe, which is certain to 
impose severe hardship, is predicted this 
winter by H. Y. Saint, head of the export 
coal department of the Shipping Board. 
Blame for the condition is laid at the 
door of European nations, which, Mr. 
Saint says, are continuing to use their 
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own tonnage to carry high-priced car- 
s, while they plead with the American 
hipping Board for additional ships to 
transport less profitable coal cargoes to 
foreign ports. 

The situation has now reached a stage 
where it is utterly impossible for this 
country to supply Europe’s coal needs 
this winter, Mr. Saint says; nor can 
Great Britain, whose annual production 
of 287,412,000 tons has shrunk to 214,- 
000,000. Germany’s decline is even 
greater. While Great Britain’s pre-war 
export of coal ran to 76,689,000 tons, her 
estimated post-war exports are only 93,- 
000,000 or less. 

To avert a world-shortage, America 
must export upwards of 81,000,000 tons. 
The nation’s pre-war export of coal was 
less than 20,000,000 tons. The excess 
over pre-war exports which must be sup- 
plied by this country, if the world- 
shortage is to be made up, is 62,463,000 
tons. 

Joun J. Mannan. 


American Seagoing Merchant Fleet 

The seagoing fleet of American mer- 
chant ships of over 1,000 gross tons each 
on Aug. 31, 1919, registered for the for- 
eign trade or enrolled for the coasting 
trade by sea, as shown by the returns of 
the Bureau of Navigation, Department of 
Commerce, under acts of Congress, com- 
prised 2,245 ships of 8,100,008 gross tons. 
The following table shows the growth 
during and since the war: 


June 30, Aug. 31, 
Steam and Gas Vesselse— 1914 1919 
Wood, number 8 347 
Wood, gross tonnage... 10,595 840,611 
Steel, number 429 1,558 
Steel, gross tonnage.... 1,589,783 6,707,820 
Total, steam, sail, barges— 
Number 755 2,246 


Gross tonnage 2,128,731 8,100,008 


An air postal service is to be inaugu- 
rated between Tokyo and Osaka. 
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Andrew Law Contributes a Sound Communication to the Glasgow Herald 
on the Subject 


In saat J a clipping from the Glas- 
gow Herald of Aug. 21, containing a 
communication written by himself, An- 
drew Law, the well-known Glasgow flour 
importer, thus writes to the editor of 
The Nortliwestern Miller: 

“I endeavored to make this matter 
plain to the ordinary reader. If I had 

ut it in the language of the economist, 
would of course have pointed out a 
“— many side issues, amongst others 

at exports to take the place of im- 
ports need not necessarily be direct. 
Some other country, for instance, might 
owe us money, and we might purchase 
goods in that country and ship them to 
New York to lessen our debit balance 
there. That of course has exactly the 
same effect.as a direct export from us to 
America would have, but to have put that 
in a popular newspaper article would 
merely have confused the issue. 

“There.is this, further, to be said, that 
had the American wheat surplus for ex- 
port reached the 600,000,000 bus esti- 
mated some months ago, the results of 
the unfavorable exchange would at least 
have fallen partially on America, be- 
cause America would have had an un- 
manageable surplus and the buyers would 
have n in'a position of advantage. 
The smallness of the actual surplus will 
enable America to control the price, and 
therefore the unfavorable exchange will 
appear on this side of the Atlantic in 
the form of higher prices for bread- 
stuffs. 

“One thing is becoming increasingly 
clear, and that is that breadstuff prices 
will remain high for an indefinite and 

robably a very long period. Central 
Tocepe is in the depths of poverty, and 
Russia, whieh used to supply breadstuffs 
to all the importing countries which 
impinge on the Mediterranean, is in such 
a chaotic condition that little is to be ex- 
pected from that quarter. Australia is 
much too far away and South America 
even is too distant in the present state 
of the tonnage market to afford relief 
quickly and Canty enough, and there- 
fore North America, the nearest available 
source of supply, will of necessity be 
heavily drawn upon to supply the needs 
of stricken Europe. We are therefore 
a very long way from low prices, and to 
all appearances a long way from the end 
of subsidized bread in this country unless 
our government takes its courage in both 
hands and tells the ote ne the blunt 
truth. This it is very unlikely to do.” 

Mr. Law’s contribution to the Glasgow 
Herald is apropos of the British prime 
minister’s frank appeal to the people of 
the United Kingdom to cease spending 
money recklessly, and to exercise frugal- 
ity and industry in order that the nation 
may pay its debts and recover the in- 
dustrial ground lost by the war. It 
therefore applies more directly to the 
British people, nevertheless the same con- 
ditions obtain in the United States, and 
the logic of the national situation in this 
country none the less directly points to 
frugality, thrift and productiveness as 
the only means of restoring the balance 
which the prodigality of war expenditure 
has so greatly Sisturbed. 

For this reason, and because readers 
of The Northwestern Miller will be par- 
ticularly interested in what Mr. Law has 
to say on the subject, his communica- 
tion to the Glasgow Herald is here re- 
published in full and follows this. 


* #* 
“The writer happened a few days ago 
to Be-inr’'a Yathvay train, and overheard 


the conversation of some intelligent min- 
ers. Those men were giving expression 
to what is a very common view,—a view 

no means confined to miners,—viz., 

t all talk of the financial straits into 
which they were told the country was 
drifting must be wrong, because, as rss | 
said, the people had never been so we 
off as they are at the present time. 

“It is not surprising that such views 
prevail. People read of great fortunes 
amassed as the result of the war. hes ag 
go 4 toge the hours of labor diminish, 
and who live on weekly wages have 


discovered that to work fewer hours 
means not only higher wages measured 


by the number of hours worked, but 
gher wa by the week. In face of 
such experiences, exhortations to economy 
and increased production fall in the main 
on incredulous ears. 

“It is to be regretted that the form in 


. which economic facts are usually pre- 


sented is not attractive, but any one who 
reflects is bound to realize that there 
must be something deceptive about this 
apparent prosperity. War does not create 
wealth; it is the most rapid and effective 
way of destroying wealth. From whence, 
then, arises this want of correspondence 
between the appearance and the reality 
of things? 

“Without meantime looking at the mat- 
ter in its broader aspects, and consider- 
ing it only with reference to our national 
position, what has happened can be best 
put by a simple illustration, keeping in 
mind the fact that the same principles 
which apply to the individual apply to 
the nation as a whole. 

“If an industrious man by hard work 
and limited expenditures has been able 
to accumulate a capital of £1,500, and 
with that money buys a dwelling-house, 
he sits rent free and can count the in- 
terest on £1,500 as part of his income; 
but if he takes it into his head, or events 
force him to do so, to realize part of this 
money, he could raise a loan of £1,000 by 
bonding the house, and have the money 
to spend. 

“If he went on spending it lavishly he 
would have a very good time while it 
lasted, and outwardly his circumstances 
might appear to be more prosperous than 
they were before, but he would be bur- 
dened for the future with the annual 
enh of interest on the bond, and if 

e intended to earn the additional money 
necessary to pay the interest he would 
have to work harder and live more fru- 
gally in order to do so. 

“If, instead of working harder and 
cutting down his expenditure, he con- 
tinued to take it easy, his credit would 
fall. He would have to supply all his re- 
quirements at a disadvantage and at a 
higher price, and would gradually drift 
into poverty. What the individual would 
do in that case is precisely what the 
state has been doing. 

“The people have not individually 
raised loans on the security of their prop- 
erty, but the state has done it for them 
and the money has been spent. The 
people are not fully realizing this, and 
they go on taking it easy and spending 
money lavishly, with the result that our 
credit is falling, and one clear proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that £1 
sterling, which before the war would buy 
goods in New York to the value of 20s 
6d, will now only buy goods there to the 
value of 17s 6d, the rate of exchange be- 
ing a barometric indication of the state 
of the account between us and America, 
and showing that we are heavily indebted 
to America. 

“As we have to purchase a large por- 
tion of our food in the United States, 
this is a matter of grave significance. It 
shows clearly that as a nation we are 
drifting into poverty. This adverse bal- 
ance can — be redressed in one way, 
and that is by the export of goods to 
America. Trade between any two coun- 
tries is and must be merely barter. Mon- 
ey in its various forms is the convenient 
vehicle through which the barter of goods 
for goods is effected. If we have no 
tag to ship, we cannot continue to 

raw our food from America. Our in- 
debtedness will increase, the exchange 
will continue to go against us until a 
point is reached at which supplies will 
stop. 

“It cannot be too clearly understood 
that the security for our national in- 
debtedness, which has mounted up to the 
gigantic total of nearly £8,000,000,000, is 
not only the entire realized property of 
the people, but their capacity to create 
more property by industry. The state 
has the t to impose taxation without 
limit on the people. But for that right 
there would be no security to the lenders 
of Bd money. ii : 

rea. prope of e 
to all outward a we seh is substantial- 
ly as it was Before the war—lands, 


houses, mines, factories, etc., are out- 
wardly unchanged; but, like the house of 
the man who raised £1,000 on loan 
and spent it, it is bonded to the extent of 
nearly £8,000,000,000, and the interest on 
those bonds will have to be found by the 
way of taxation. 

“The prime minister has made what is 
called a pessimistic speech. It is per- 
haps the most hopeful feature of the 
situation that we have’ at last authorita- 
tively from the head of the government 
a statement which ought to appeal to 
the country. He is merely at last telling 
the people of the country from a posi- 
tion of advantage what they ought to 
have been told long ago. 

“In that sense what looks like a pessi- 
mistic speech may really be the dawn of 
hope, and it is a pity that the govern- 
ment which has issued this call to: econ- 
omy and increased production should 
themselves, as recent. revelations show, 
have been the very worst exponents of 
the doctrine which they are now so ear- 
nestly preaching.” 


FINANCES FOREIGN TRADE 


Senate Passes Bill Authorizing Organization 
of Corporations Under Government 
Control to Finance Exports 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Con- 
gress took another step toward meeting 
the post-war financial problems which the 
country is facing, when the Senate passed 
recently the bill proposed by Sena- 
tor Edge, of New Jersey, to permit the 
organization, under government: control, 
of corporations to finance the American 
export trade. The fundamental object of 
this measure is to provide a means of 
promoting trade through the expansion 
of American financial facilities. 

The bill, which is understood to bear 
the indorsement of President Wilson, was 
passed without a dissenting vote. It is 
expected that the House committee on 
banking and currency will report an 
amendment to the bill as passed by the 
Senate, eliminating the so-called “double 
liability” provision. 

Under the bill, a corporation to en- 
gage in the promotion of export trade 
may be organized by five or more indi- 
viduals, with a capital stock of not less 
than $2,000,000. The controlling interest 
in the corporations must be in the hands 
of citizens of the United States. 

The corporations are to be under su- 
pervision of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. They will be permitted to engage 
in a general banking business relative to 
export trade, embracing the extension of 
credits abroad, the loan of moneys on 
real and personal property, and other 
financial enterprises. 

Foreign securities may be accepted by 
the corporations in return for issues of 
debentures which will be sold to investors 
in the corporations here and abroad. 
Money raised through the sales of these 
debentures will be used in paying for 
goods purchased. The bill provides that 
foreign traders may give mortgages on 
their plants to provide security for ad- 
vances. 

It is provided that a corporation or- 
ganized under the measure may invest in 
other corporations created to promote in- 
ternational trade, but the extent of this 
investment is limited to 10 per cent of 
the capital and surplus of the investing 
concern, except as to banking corpora- 
tions, which may use 15 per cent of their 
capital and surplus, This double liabil- 
ity clause was accepted by the Senate 
after a vigorous debate, in which it was 
contended that the corporations ought to 
be put under similar restrictions with 
national banks. 








POWERS GRANTED BY LAW 


The powers bestowed upon the corpo- 
rations under the bill are as follows: 

“To purchase, sell, discount, and ne- 
gotiate notes, drafts, checks, bills of ex- 
change, acceptances, including bankers’ 
acceptances, cable transfers, and other 
evidences of indebtedness; to purchase 
and sell securities, including the obliga- 
tions of the United States or of any state 
thereof; to accept bills or drafts drawn 
upon it subject to such limitations and 
restrictions as the Federal Reserve Board 
may impose; to issue letters of credit; to 
ee and sell exchange, coin, and 
ullion; to borrow and to lend money on 
real or personal security; to receive de- 
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posits, and generally to exercise such 
powers as are incidental to the powers 
conferred by this act or as may be usual 
in connection with the transaction of the 
business of the banking or other financial 
operations in the countries, colonies, de- 
pendencies, or possessions in which it 
shall transact business. 

“To establish and maintain for the 
transaction of its business branches or 
agencies in foreign countries, their de- 
pendencies or colonies, and in the de- 
pendencies or insular possessions of the 
United States at such places as may be 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board 
and under such rules and regulations as 
it may prescribe, and to establish and 
maintain such additional branches or 
agencies as the Federal Reserve Board 
may from time to time authorize even in 
countries or dependencies not specified in 
the original organization certificate. 

“With the consent of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to purchase and hold stock 
or other certificates of ownership in any 
other corporation organized under the 

rovisions of this section or under the 
aws of any foreign country or a colony 
or dependency thereof or under the laws 
of any state, dependency, or insular pos- 
sessions of the United States not trans- 
acting business in the United States, ex- 
cept such as in the judgment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board may be incidental to 
its international-or foreign business; pro- 
vided, however, that without the consent 
of the Federal Reserve Board no corpo- 
ration organized hereunder shall invest 
in any one corporation an amount in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum of its own capital 
and surplus. The provisions of sectién 


. 7 of the act approved Oct. 15, 1914, en- 


titled ‘An act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraints and monopo- 
lies and for other purposes,’ shall not 
apply to corporations or to officers, di- 
rectors, or employees of corporations or- 
ganized under this section.” 


GOVERNMENT CREDITS ABROAD 


Another phase of post-war financial 
problems which is receiving attention at 
the Capitol now is the question of what 
policy the government will follow in the 
matter of further credits to foreign coun- 
tries. There is a very pronounced senti- 
ment in Congress against loans which 
should be used to finance further arma- 
ment programmes in Europe. This sen- 
timent found expression recently in a 
resolution offered by Senator Walsh, of 
Massachusetts, which would _ prohibit 
loans to foreign countries except under 
an expressed understanding that the 
money should not be used for armaments. 

Governor Harding, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, in an address last week de- 
clared that it would be necessary for the 
United States to extend further credits 
to Europé, but that these credits should 
be confined to the settlement of foreign 
accounts for essential materials. 

“Europe must have the equipment and 
the goods which are necessary to restore 
its productive capacity and to bring it 
back to a self-sustaining basis, and as 
the adverse exchange rates reflect its in- 
ability to pay in gold or to offset its 
imports by exports, it follows that tem- 
ages credits on a very large scale must 

e provided. Ordinary banking credits 
will not avail, for these credits cannot 
well be extended beyond six months, a 
period manifestly too short for the resto- 
ration of more normal rates of exchange. 
Longer credits are required, running 
from one to three years, which cannot 
a agp 4 be extended by the commercial 

anks, which have large deposit liabilities 
payable on demand. 

“These credits must be extended with 
a definite object in view—the rehabilita- 
tion of the countries to which they are 
extended—and the American people 
should co-operate with the governments 
of these countries in preventing large 
purchases of luxuries on credit. The 
credits granted should be used for the 
purchase of essential articles necessary 
for the preservation of life and the resto- 
ration of a normal capacity for produc- 
tion. 

“It — that the necessary ma- 
terial and supplies of which Europe 
stands in néed at the present time come 
within the class of commodities of which 
we normally gees a surplus available 
for export. e should endeavor to in- 
crease our production of these articles 
and to send them over without stint up 
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to the limit of the credits provided, but 
we should neither encourage nor permit, 
as far as our power lies, these peoples 
already so heavily in our debt to become 
further indebted to us for the purchase 
of non-essentials and luxuries.” 

Loans made by the United States to 
foreign governments at the close of busi- 
ness on Sept. 2 were as follows: 


DOIBIUER cc Hee ws cee vaietccrves $343, 445,000.00 
CONG cecscveccsccsenccucoceces 10,000,000.00 
Czecho-Slovakia .........++. 55,330,000.00 
VPEGRCS «66s cescccrvcoscevedes 3,047,974,777.24 
Great Britaim 2 ccccececses 4,316,000,000.00 
Greece 48,236,629.05 
Italy occccccces 1,618,775,945.99 
Liberia 5,000,000.00 





25,000,000.00 
187,729,750.00 
POrrrrrerrrrr reer rrr 26,780,465.56 


Joun J. Marrrnan. 


Roumania 
Russia 
Serbia 





COLUMBUS BAKERIES FINED 


Ohio Companies Admit Violation of Anti- 
Trust Law Under Indictments Charging 
Combination to Regulate Bread Price 


Four Columbus bakeries, the Columbus 
Bread Co., the Brenneman Baking Co., 
the Reynolds Baking Co. and the Occi- 
dent Baking Co., through their respective 
attorneys and officers, entered pleas of 
guilty in the Franklin County criminal 
court, Tuesday, Sept. 30, to indictments 
charging them with combining to regu- 
late the price of a foodstuff, in violation 
of the provisions of the Valentine anti- 
trust law. 

Under their pleas and in accordance 
with the recommendations of Prosecutor 


Hugo Schlesinger, Judge Robert Duncan, * 


of the criminal court, sentenced each of 
the four companies to pay a fine of 
$1,000, to restore bread prices to the level 
where they were before their illegal com- 
bination to regulate the price became ef- 
fective, and to pay a penalty of $50 a day 
for each day their fixed price has been 
maintained under their agreement since 
the prosecutor served a statutory notice 
upon them to desist, which amounts in 
each case to $1,550. 

Upon compliance with these sentences, 
Judge Duncan announced that he would 
nolle the indictments against the officials 
of the companies, Amzi G. Reck, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Columbus Bread Co; George Bollinger, 
general manager of the Brenneman Bak- 
ing Co; J. W. Cartzdafner, general man- 
ager of the Reynolds Baking Co; Sterling 
Donaldson, manager of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., and Hector Urquhart, of Spring- 
field, Ohio, president of the Reynolds 
Baking Co. Had these individuals been 
found guilty they would have been com- 
mitted to the state peniteritiary under 
the Valentine law. ‘It is understood that 
it was to save them that the corporations 
entered their pleas. 

The indictments against the bread com- 
panies and their officers were returned by 
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Seattle’s Municipal Elevator Has 1,400 Feet of Deep-Sea Berthage Alongside of Its 


a special grand jury, convened by Prose- 
cutor Schlesinger, to investigate food 
profiteering, on Aug. 22. In accordance 
with the state law, the prosecutor, upon 
the presentation of the indictments by 
the grand jury, immediately served no- 
tice upon all the companies that they 
must either desist from further activities 
under their agreement or pay the $50 a 
day penalty provided by the law. It was 
under this notice and law that the court 
added the $50 a day for the period be- 
tween the time notice was served and 
the pleas entered. 

The order of the court to reduce prices 
becomes effective immediately. Before 
the agreement went into effect, the com- 
panies were selling bread to the retail 
dealers at 81,c for a small loaf and 12c 
for a large loaf. Under the agreement 
the bakers advanced the price of the 
small loaf to 9c to the dealer and large 
loaf to 13c. The price to the consumer 
under the lower figure was 10c for the 
small and 15c for the large loaf, and it 
is to these figures that bread will return 
under the sentence of the court. Bread 
was advanced to 11 and 16c by some re- 
tailers when the companies entered into 
the increased price agreement. 

Judge Duncan overruled objections 
filed several weeks ago by the bread com- 
panies to the indictments against them. 
In the hearings involving the cases, 
Belcher & Connor represented the Rey- 
nolds Baking Co. and its officers; Vorys, 
Sater, Seymour & Pease, and Walter 
Brown, of Toledo, the Columbus Bread 
Co; Huggins, Pretzman & Davies, the 
Brenneman Baking Co., and Butler & 
Carlisle the Occident Baking Co. 

“T am very well satisfied with the re- 
sult of these proceedings,” said Prosecu- 
tor Schlesinger, when the pleas were en- 
tered. “We accomplished a reduction of 
the price of bread to the public, which 
has been the main purpose of prosecu- 
tions of this character.” 

Mr. Seymour, attorney for the Colum- 
bus Bread Co., said: “The Columbus 
Bread Co. has not pleaded guilty to 
profiteering or charging an unfair price 
for its product, but merely to having 
participated in ¢onferences with other 
bakers relating to costs of production 
and fair prices. This conduct is claimed 
by the prosecuting attorney to be a tech- 
nical violation of the Valentine law. 

“Tt is only fair to state that these con- 
ferences were had pursuant to the policy 
of the federal authorities, who have ex- 
acted, from the beginning of the war, co- 
operation among bakers, and are now re- 
quiring them to reflect in the price of 
their bread any change in the price of 
wheat. 

“At the demand of the prosecuting at- 


etorney we are reducing the wholesale 


price of our bread to 81/,c, the price pre- 
vailing prior to the conferences com- 
plained of. Hereafter the price of our 
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bread will be determined by the com- 
pany, in accordance with the changing 
market conditions, without conference or 
co-operation with competitors.” 





Flour Conditions in New England 

E. P. Sanford, of Boston, New Eng- 
land representative of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co., writes: “Flour trade in 
New England has been subnormal during 
this year’s passage from the old crop to 
the new. By comparison with the rushing 
business done last year at this time, there 
seems to be almost no business at all. 
The comparison is hardly fair, however, 
as conditions are so entirely different. 
Last year at this time the New England 
market was practically bare of flour. 
This year, jobbers and bakers both go 
into the new crop with practically normal 
carry-overs of old-crop flour. 

“The government agitation for cheaper 
prices has had a sentimental effect on the 
flour market. It has kept buyers unset- 
tled as to when to buy. It did not take 
unusual keenness of vision to see that the 
trade did not want any of the government 
war-grade flour offered at $10.25, jutes, 
New England rate points. Some mills, 
to show their trade that there was no 
truth to the insinuation that they were 
profiteering, immediately offered to sup- 
ply the same grade at the same price 
(which could have been done at a fair 
profit), but the sales were negligible. No 
class of trade will have anything to do 
with this grade of flour at the present 
time. 

“However, the agitation has made buy- 
ers cautious. If there ever was an ex- 
ample of the burned child avoiding the 
fire, it is seen in the flour buyer’s attitude 
toward the market, when he thinks a 
government agency is at work. With sor- 
rowful memories of his losses last year 
through sudden and unexpected decisions 
of the agencies in control of food, he has 
determined to play absolutely safe this 
year. Consequently, purchases are small- 
er than last year, and made more often. 
Several of the larger bakeries, which 
bought 10,000 and more barrels at a time, 
now buy 3,000 or 4,000; and smaller bak- 
ers and jobbers are confining their pur- 
chases to a few cars. 

“Reports of damage-to crops in both 
the Southwest and the Northwest have 
made buyers slow in placing large orders 
till they could try out sample cars. Prob- 
ably on no other new crop has there been 
such a wide variation in quality. Buyers 
are beginning to learn the peculiarities of 
the new crop, and it is expected that 
normal buying conditions will be seen in 
the near future. 

“The weakness of the coarse grain and 


millfeed markets has caused flour prices . 


to advance somewhat in the last 10 days, 
but even this does not stimulate buying 
as it would under more normal condi- 
tions. It is conceded that buyers here 


have in many cases overstayed the mar- 
ket; but as they do not anticipate a much 
higher trend of prices, they are willing to 
wait and take their chances. 

“Bread prices remain about at the 
year’s level. Wholesale prices for the 
pound loaf are 8, 814, and 9c, according 
to the market and the quality of the loaf. 
Retail prices are 10 and lle. A very 
popular loaf in New England is the 24-oz 
loaf retailing for 15@l6c. Bread sales 
show a seasonal decline with the return 
of cool weather. . 

“To sum up the situation: the flour 
business shows a gradual return to more 
normal conditions than this market has . 
seen in several months. The car shortage, 
and no reasonable prospects for cheaper 
flour, should stimulate buying and ship- 
ping very materially in the near future. 
The confidence of the consuming public 
in the present values of flour and bread 
will ntean a more steady demand for both 
than was experienced last year.” 





Australia’s Wheat Crop 


The récent publication of revised esti- 
mates of the 1918-19 wheat yield of Aus- 
tralia makes it possible to obtain a fair 
idea of the actual outcome of the last 
harvest. The area harvested for grain 
appears to have been 16 per cent less 
than in 1917-18, and the decrease in yield 
equal to no less than 33 per cent. The 
small yield to the acre is principally 
caused by the adverse character of the 
season. The reasons for the decrease in 
area are: shortage and unreliability of 
labor, high cost of production, slow finan- 
cial settlements by the pools, and the 
fact that stock-raising is often thought to 
be more profitable than wheat-growing. 

The following table gives the -acreage 
and yield for 1918-19 and 1917-18 (000’s 
omitted) : 


o—1918-19—, -——1917-18—, 











Acres Bus Acres Bus 

N. South Wales 2,411 17,833 3,329 37,712 
WRCCOPER 2.00 odin 2,214 25,240 2,690 37,738 
South Australia 2,186 22,937 2,356 28,693 
West Australia. 1,167 8,837 1,250 9,304 
Queensland .... 100 1,000 128 1,035 
Tasmania ..... 15 279 22 252 
Totals ...... 8,093 76,126 9,775 114,734 


The total wheat production of Aus- 
tralia in recent years has been as fol- 
lows, in bus (000’s omitted) : 


1919.. 76,126 1910.. 90,414 1901.. 48,353 
1918.. 114,734 1909.. 62,590 1900.. 102,000 
1917.. 152,420 1908.. 44,656 1899.. 105,000 
1916.. 184,709 1907.. 66,421 1898.. 53,000 
1915 25,677 1906.. 68,520 1897.. 32,000 
1914 106,600 1906.. 54,533 1896.. 46,000 
1913 94,880 1904.. 74,259 1895.. 61,000 
1912 73,894 1903.. 18,637 1894.. 82,000 
1911 98,109 1902.. 38,562 1893.. 69,000 





It is reported that the Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana has extended a loan of 
30,000,000. lire (equivalent to $3,530,000) 
to the new republic of Poland as a credit 
upon which Poland may draw for the 
purchase of Italian goods. 


THE-FINANCIAL-SITUATION - 


WILLIAM JUSTUS BOIES 








New York, N. Y., Oct. 4.—A question 
uppermost in the minds of many inter- 
ested in Wall Street affairs is, What will 
the stock market do when the peace 
treaty has been signed? A large amount 
of money is piling up awaiting invest- 
ment. would have been largely re- 
employed by this time had it not been for 
disturbing labor complications and the 
alarm. excited by the steel strike. In- 
vestment capital in a sense has gone on 
strike itself until the situation clears up 
and it is known just what protection the 
invested dollar is likely to enjoy under 
the new order of things. Time-honored 
customs are changing, the radical ele- 
ment is gaining new influence in labor 
affairs and the average investor scarcely 
knows what to do with his money. 


FOREIGN CREDIT NEGOTIATIONS 


One of the biggest problems has still 
to do with the formulating of a compre- 
hensive programme of financing the for- 
eign trade of this country. Bankers in 
session at St. Louis have been consider- 
ing these questions, for it is recognized 
that a satisfactory solution must pre- 
cede any thoroughgoing business expan- 
sion. Some foreign railroads and indus- 
tries are trying hard to arrange with 
American producers for material and 
equipment urgently required. When they 
are forced to remit dollar credits pur- 
chased in London on the basis of $4.15 
for the pound sterling the negotiations 
are usually quickly abandoned. Such a 
basis of exchange makes it necessary for 
Great Britain to do business with almost 
any other country than the United States. 

Some bankers believe that this situa- 
tion will be quickly changed after the 
peace treaty has been signed and the 
world is officially declared to be at peace 
again. In the meantime, however, there 
is an enormous volume of lucrative for- 
eign business hanging in the balance. All 
that is needed to bring these contracts 
to America is the negotiation of suf- 
ficient credits to enable the foreign pur- 
chasers of American produce and mer- 
chandise to resume trade relations with 
us. Some of the shrewdest banking 
authorities still insist that the problem is 
too great for private enterprise, and that 
the United States Treasury should figure 
prominently in a huge loan, with the idea 
of bringing the American manufacturers 
and exporters this highly valuable busi- 
ness. 

THE LABOR OUTLOOK 

The steel strike has emphasized anew 
the labor hazard in American business 
undertakings. The strike itself has not 
proved nearly as disturbing as a good 

rtion of the country thought it might 
i when the outbreak was first discussed. 
On the other hand, it emphasizes the tre- 
mendously important questions which 
must be discussed at the forthcom- 
ing Washington conference between la- 
bor and capital. Chief interest lies in 
the disclosure of what the President 
meant by his proposal to “put the whole 
question of wages upon another footing.” 

The United States is so largely com- 
posed of wage-earners as to give dra- 
matic interest to the President’s proposals 

_in this direction. Many believe that 
President Wilson and David Lloyd- 
George, the premier of Great Britain, 
will announce some extremely interesting 
reforms in connection with a possible so- 
lution of the labor problem. It is an in- 
teresting situation and, because of the 
dramatic developments of the last few 
days in the steel industry, exceptional in- 
terest is being shown in the achievements 
of this noteworthy wage conference. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


An interesting compilation by a for- 
statistician indicates that, before 
the world-war started, Great Britain had 





$20,000,000,000 of foreign investments. 
The income derived from these huge hold- 
ings of foreign securities is stated to 
have been about $1,000,000,000 a year. It 
is believed that at least $5,000,000,000 of 
the total investment was disposed of dur- 
ing the war period, so that not more than 
$750,000,000 of such income remains. 

A very important fact to consider, 
however, is the estimated bill of $350,- 
000,000 a year which Great Britain will 
have to pay in interest on its foreign 
loans negotiated during the war. n this 
basis of calculation, therefore, Great 
Britain will not have more than $150,- 
000,000 net income from foreign securi- 
ties if what she owes the other govern- 
ments is taken into account. If the Unit- 
ed States consents to deferring interest 
payment on the indebtedness due her by 
Great Britain, it will probably relieve the 
situation considerably. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL ALLIANCE 


Whatever is done in this direction, the 
one thing certain is that the United States 
and Great Britaain may be expected to 
co-operate closely in all new capital ar- 
rangements and foreign credit financing. 
It is apparent that these two nations will 
have most to say in the financial recon- 
struction arrangements, An immense vol- 
ume of financing remains to be done for 
the account of the crippled nations of the 
war area. These engagements will prob- 
ably have to be deferred until after the 
peace treaty has been signed, sealed and 
delivered. 

Within the past few weeks further 
headway has been made in placing with 
American investors safe foreign securi- 
ties. There is a fine opportunity for 
American investment interests and cor- 
porations operating in this field. Some 
of the foreign trading corporations re- 
cently organized by powerful bankers of 
this country will also engage in impor- 
tant foreign ventures on a large scale. 
The indications are that the situation will 
develop advantageously for many of 
these. companies, so that the field will be 
well developed before many months have 
elapsed. In the last analysis, however, 
the American investor, like the investors 
of most other countries, prefers to put 
his money into his own securities at home. 
If the foreign borrower, therefore, wishes 
to attract him, he will have to offer a 
pretty sizable income return. He will 
not succeed in borrowing heavily in the 
United States unless these inducements 
are forthcoming. 

INCREASING PRODUCTION 


The crying need of the hour is to in- 
crease production everywhere. The most 
intelligent foreign bankers realize that 
the United States can be helped itself by 
helping Europe to increase its industrial 
output per labor unit. Organized labor 
on the other side has opposed this policy 
in the sense that it has worked definitely 
against increasing production. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it has done what it could to 
reduce production through forcing short- 
er working hours and the adoption of 
other measures calculated to reduce the 
industrial output. The laborers of Ger- 
many and Italy, however, have acted 
wisely in asking for a longer working 
day. 
in the United States the old 9 and 10 
hour day has virtually vanished. Nine 
hours is still the rule in some industries, 
or in some special positions. There is 
no doubt, however, that eight hours has 
come to stay, and after this it will con- 
stitute the legal working day. It is not 
believed that the miners will succeed in 
bringing about the adoption of a six-hour 


. day, as they have strenuously asked for. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
inion still is that 
for more active 


The consensus of 
the country is hea 


times and increased ty. While 
the tion is cl gr eg 
boom in business, the feeling is that there 
will be a broad expansive movement 
which shall bring about sustained 
times, but because of the labor comp: 
tions and the foreign outlook, it is not 
possible to predict accurately what the 
next few months will bring to pass. In 
the judgment of many, however, the clos- 
ing quarter of 1919 will be the most in- 
teresting three months’ period of any 
financial year of the world-war. The 
country is making pera and the _- 
ple are increasingly optimistic, with a 
tendency to renew caution in various 
lines. 

The Bolshevik peril is one which is oc- 
casioning alarm in various quarters. At 
the same time the country is so genuinely 
prosperous as to give poor ground for 
the labor agitator to get in his fine work. 
But the steel strike at Pittsburgh and 
surrounding territory has emphasized 
once more, as nothing else for a decade 
past has, the absolute necessity of Amer- 
icanizing the foreign-born worker and 
forcing him to learn — and to 
bring up his children according to Ameri- 
can standards. Failure to do this will 
precipitate further troubles, for the I. 
W. W.’s gain most of their recruits from 
the foreign-born worker who is not at all 
Americanized and who does not know 
enough about our customs to be on guard 
against the radical agitator or other 
forces of evil. 

INVESTMENT BONDS 

High-grade bonds are coming into their 
own again. Increased absorption of the 
Liberty issues has indicated the attitude 
of the ultra-conservative buyers. There 
is no doubt that this absorption will in- 
crease and that, before many weeks have 
elapsed, the floating supply of really 

bonds will be materially reduced. 
The indications are that various states 
and municipalities will be able to sell new 
loans this fall and winter. Success of 
the recent short-term New York City of- 
fering. reflected. the broadening demand 
from wealthy investing quarters for tax- 
exempt securities. 

What Wall Street wants most of all 
these days in the investment line is a 
healthy bond market, with broad public 
absorption along the lines which have 
often been seen at this time of year. It 
is believed, however, that a good portion 
of the October dividend and disbursement 
fund, which will probably exceed $150,- 
000,000, will be reinvested in good securi- 
ties by people who seek safety of principal 
first of all in their investment operations. 
There have been increasingly large sales 
of preferred industrial stocks, however, 
and the probability is that this form of 
investment will continue popular for 
many months. 





REPORT ON PACKERS’ PROFITS 


Herbert C. Hoover Explains Why He Re- 
quested That Document Should Be Held 
from Publication Last June 


Wasuinoeton, D. C., Oct. 4—The 
Federal Trade Commission, in response 
to a Senate resolution introduced by Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, has transmitted 
a report which declares that maximum 
profits for the five largest packers, under 
limitations prescribed by the Food Ad- 
ministration during the war, “were un- 
reasonably high.” This fact, the com- 
mission states, was reported to the Presi- 
dent on June 28, 1918, but withheld from 
publication at the request of Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert C. Hoover. 

In the report to the President the com- 
mission recommended that the five big 
packers be allowed a normal profit of 7 
to 9 per cent on their actual capital rep- 
resented by stock issues and surplus. 
The smaller packers would have been al- 
lowed 9-to 11 per cent profit. 

Food Administrator Hoover objected 
to the plan, and in a letter to the Presi- 
dent said that the whole matter should 
be laid aside pending action by Congress 
on the excess profits tax. 

“The F Administration regula- 
tions,” Mr. Hoover in another letter said, 
“permit earnings upon borrowed as well 
as packers’ own capital; whereas the 
Trade Commission proposes that no, 
profits should be allowed on borrowed 
capital. We feel that if this principle 

Commission 


proposed by the Trade was 
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laid down as a precedent, it would pro- 
duce an absolute state of panic in the 
United States.” 

Commenting upon the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report to the Senate, in a 
— forwarded to officials here from 
San Mateo, Cal., Mr. Hoover said: 

“If any one will read the whole of my 
analysis of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s report on the Food Administration 
regulation of the packers, he will see that 
my objection to publication was only con- 
ditional upon simultaneous publication of 
my reply, because the report of the Trade 
Commission was mistakenly based on the 
assumption by its accountants that the 
Food Administration had authority under 
the law to regulate profits on banking, 
foreign investments, railways, leather and 
other by-products business of the. pack- 
ers, whereas the authority of Congress 
extended only to their American food 
operations, si 

“Therefore the calculations and recom- 
mendations in the Trade Commission’s re- 
port were erroneously founded. It was 
necessary, in order to get at the hearts 
of the profits, to approach it through new 
legislation, which I believed could only 
be done during the war through the av- 
enue of a war tax or excess profits, which 
I strongly recommended to Congress. 

“The Food Administration regulations 
imposed a maximum limit of 9 per cent 
profit by the packers on the capital em- 
ployed in their food business, or less than 
three-quarters of 1 per cent per pound, 
but, as a matter of fact, so fixed prices 
that, taking all the packers together, they 
did not earn an average of 6 per cent 
during the period of regulation. 

“This figure of 9 per cent maximum 
was approved by Mr. Davis, one of the 
earlier members of the Trade Commis- 
sion, as set out in my reply. 

“The Food Administration strongly ad- 
vocated a more constructive law for per- 
manent regulation of the large packers, 
and these recommendations of a year ago 
were published in the press some time 
last winter.” 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 





Grain Dealers Punished 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 4.—The 
Wheat Director has announced that Huf- 
fine & Co., whose main office is at Kansas 
City, have been ordered entirely to ab- 
Stain for one day from all business re- 
quiring license under the food control act. 
At a hearing held by Mr. Piazzek, the 
local zone agent at Kansas City, it was 
found that this company had been guilty 
of transacting business with a concern 
that had failed to obtain the required 
license. 

Huffine & Co. have plants located at 
Kansas City, Moundville, Bronaugh, 
Swarts, Ellis, Eve, Harris Spur, Reo, 
Mo; Garland, Hammond, Fulton, Pawnee 
Station, Kansas; and Frederick, David- 
son, Huffine Switch, Roosevelt and Ker- 
foot, Okla. 

The Wheat Director has further an- 
nounced that the application of H. W. 
Smith, of Fredonia, Kansas, for a license 
would not be granted until Oct. 1, 1919, 
and that, in the meantime, he is ordered 
to abstain from all business requiring 
license. This is due to Mr. Smith’s “in- 
excusable delay in filing application and 
for making shipments of wheat regard- 
less of his failure to secure the required 
license.” 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





Export Recovery in August 

Wasurneton, D. C., Oct. 4.—The de- 
cline in our export trade indicated by the 
July figures did not continue in August, 
according to a statement issued by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. : 

Exports during August amounted to 
$76,000,000 more than in July, being val- 
ued at $646,000,000. In August last year 
the total was $527,000,000. For the eight 
months ended with August, exports were 
valued at $5,275,000,000, against $4,009,- 
000,000 for the corresponding months in 
1918, 

August imports aggregated $308,000,- 
000, a decrease of “$55,000,000, as com- 
pared with July, but a gain over the 

3,000,000 recorded in 1918. For the 
eight months ended with August, imports 
increased from $2,061,000,000 in 1918 to 
$2,263,000,000 in 1919. 

Joun J. Manninax. 
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There is still a good demand for flour 
in this city, undoubtedly stimulated by 
the relatively small. supply. Though 
there have been free sales of passage 
wheat, largely Plates and Australians, 
during the past two or three weeks, mill- 
ers are still bound to mix 30 per cent of 
imported flour into their sacks, as there 
is not enough foreign wheat here to al- 
low our mills to dispense with the use 
of imported flour. 

There is no famine in bread-making 
flour; however, as bakers find there is 
only enough for their needs, they are nat- 
urally keen on the supply; but millers 
are not allowed to deliver more than 
enough flour for a baker’s normal use 
during two weeks. Part of the short- 
ness here is undoubtedly attributable to 
the congested condition of British ports, 
where ships may lie for weeks before 
being cleared. Lack of railway cars is 
in no small degree the cause of this con- 
gestion. 

After wet weather late in August, 
there now are bright, sunshiny days 
which, if they continue, will soon enable 
farmers to clear up the harvest, and to 
get on with threshing. Millers in districts 
well supplied with wheat find it difficult 
to get half enough, and country flour has 
almost disappeared from this market, its 
place being taken by Australians and 
American soft winter patents. Farmers 
are getting about 75s 6d per qr of 504 
lbs for new wheat of milling quality, but 
are not satisfied with this price, especial- 
ly as much higher figures are being paid 
for new barley. 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal market is very disjointed. 
Oats are not a promising crop, and as 
they have been freed from control, prices 
threaten to go very high. Since last 
week Midlothian has again advanced, be- 
ing now quoted at £40@£43 10s per ton. 
Aberdeen old-crop coarse, medium and 
fine cuts are held on spot at £37 10s; for- 
ward delivery of new a has been quot- 
ed as high as £48 on rail. 

American coarse oatmeal is still to be 
had at £33, with medium and fine cuts 
at £32 10s. Midlothian rolled oats are 
dearer at £41@£48 10s on spot, while 
there is a little American available at 
£33. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is still very scarce, due to 
lack of wheat, and the mills are behind- 
hand with deliveries; there is a fierce 
demand for middlings at £14 10s per 
ton, and for bran at £12 10s, which are 
the official prices. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a strong demand for 
money this week, and borrowers have fre- 
quently had to pay 314 per cent for short 
loans. Supplies were insufficient to meet 
requirements, and assistance had to be 
secured from the Bank of England. The 
comparative scarcity is said to be due in 
some measure to the large applications 
for treasury bills during the last few 


days and also to the handing over by the 
joint-stock banks of certain amounts in 
connection with the funding loan. The 
general rate for short loans is 83@3% 
per cent, and for seven-day loans 314. 
In consequence of the scarcity of 






money, discount rates hardened, but very 
little business was put through. Three 
months’ bank bills are quoted at 3 11-16 
per cent, four months’ at 3 11-16@3%, 
six months’ at 4 1-16@4%, and trade 
bills at 4@5. The bank rate is 5 per 
cent. 

The amount of bullion held by the 
Bank of England is £88,252,131, while 
the reserve stands at £25,904,326. 


NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT BUYS MILL 


The Norwegian government has pur- 
chased the largest flour mill in Norway, 
known as the Vasdal Mill. For some time 
it has been endeavoring to bring in legis- 
lation to create a permanent control on 
such foodstuffs as flour and wheat, and 
the purchase of this mill would indicate 
that it contemplates a permanent con- 
trol coming into effect. There is no cer- 
tainty that the government will be able 
to accomplish its object, and the question 
will come up for debate in the Storthing 
next January. 

In Christiania, last June, opinion was 
divided as to whether the government 
would be able to secure a monopoly on 
foodstuffs, and from what could be 
learned at that time, permanent control 
seemed impossible. If the government 
does obtain control, the flour importers 
and agents will be entirely ignored, as 
they have been ever since war control 
was established. The government com- 
mission would buy all supplies, and dis- 
tribute them direct to consumers. 


WASTED FOOD 


C. A. Torrey, chairman of the Leyland 
Steamship Line, one of the best authori- 
ties on shipping in London, has written 
a letter which ‘appeared in the Times 
of Sept. 5, criticizing the methods of the 
British ministry of food, and charging 
that organization with the responsibility 
of allowing foodstuffs in general, and 
bacon in particular, to be wasted at the 
docks and on the quays. In his letter 
Mr. Torrey stated that, owing to lack 
of proper organization and proper dis- 
tribution, enormous quantities of bacon 
have become unfit for human food. He 
said that at Liverpool it was common 
knowledge that bacon was rotting on the 
quays. He also referred to the case of 
the Andrae Luchenbach, which arrived 
in London on July 17 but the cargo of 
which was still undischarged on Sept. 5. 
The sanitary authorities have already 
condemned a large quantity of bacon 
from this ship as unfit for food. 

Mr. Torrey further quoted an instance 
where 4,000 boxes of bacon, in cold stor- 
age at Hibernia Wharf, London, and 
unfit for human consumption, are still 
there, whereas quantities of foodstuffs 
more recently arrived, and needing cold 
storage accommodation, are spoiling in 
temporary sheds. 

In conclusion Mr. Torrey pleaded that 
the incompetent bureaucrats should be 
expelled as quickly as possible for, while 
they are in power, it will be impossible to 
remedy the unsatisfactory conditions now 
prevailing at British ports. 

George H. Roberts, the British food 
controller, replied vigorously to Mr. Tor- 
rey’s letter, and attempted to deny the 
charges made against the ministry of 
food, but cannot that the congest- 
ed state of the quays and docks has nev- 
er been worse than at present. He 
char, Mr. Torrey with having made 

ess statements without investigat- 
ing facts, which are likely to lead to 
serious discontent and unrest. Those ac- 
quainted with Mr. Torrey know that he 
is not the kind of man to make charges 
of this nature without having first made 
sure of his facts. ee ee 
are few men in a better position he 


to know what conditions really exist at 
the docks. 


THE BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 

The twenty-third Confectioners’, Bak- 
ers’ and Allied Traders’ Exhibition was 
opened at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, London, Sept. 6. This yearly 
exhibition was suspended during the war, 
and even this year millers are prevented 
by government restrictions from exhibit- 
ing their flour. 

At the opening luncheon on Sept. 6, 
A. W. Last, secretary of the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confec- 
tioners and Caterers, said he believed, 
from a business point of view, that in 
spite of the many drawbacks this year, 
the exhibition would prove second to none 
of those previously held. He further 
said that there might not be so many 
visitors as in pre-war days, owing to lack 
of cheap railway facilities, but those who 
came would be drawn to the exhibition 
for purely business reasons and to learn 
what was offering in the way of labor- 
saving devices as a means of reducing 
the cost of production. 

Among the competitions a silver cup 
was offered by the National association 
for the best exhibit in decorated cakes 
representing Peace or Victory. This re- 
sulted in many artistic exhibits being 
sent in, including an ornamental piece of 
work with panels depicting 1914, the Bat- 
tle, At Rest, and Justice. The cake is 
surmounted by the British lion trampling 
on the German eagle, the lion having one 
of the eagle’s talons in his fangs. An- 
other beautiffl specimen of the confec- 
tioners’,art is a Victory cake, depicting 
phases of the war, surmounted by a well- 
designed miniature of a tank. 


LLOYD-GEORGE TO HOOVER 


Mr. Hoover, accompanied by Com- 
mander Baker, of the United States 
navy, Mr. Taft and other members of 
the American Relief Administration, 
sailed Sept. 6 from Southampton on the 
Aquitania. Mr. Lloyd-George sent Mr. 
Hoover the following farewell message: 

“At the moment when you are relin- 
quishing your official duties to return to 
the United States, I wish to express to 
you on behalf of the British government 
its warm thanks and its great apprecia- 
tion of the work you have done for the 
allied and associated powers. The ability 
and energy which you have shown in di- 
recting the economic relief of the popu- 
lations stricken by war have been of in- 
estimable value. They have earned for 
you the lasting gratitude of the people of 
Europe.” 


BRITISH CROPS BELOW PROMISE 


Last month, expectations rose high in 
regard to the season’s crops, but it does 
not appear possible that these will now 
be realized. Wheat is not likely to 
yield more than 28 bus to the acre, barley 
and oats will both be light crops, and 
beans, which promised excellently, are 
in many districts actually poor. Pota- 
toes are also expected to make a very 
poor yield. 


WAR’S TOLL OF SHIPS 


A new edition of “Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping” has recently been issued, giv- 
ing interesting statistics as to the present 
agers of the shipping of the world. 

edition is unique, in that it is the 
first issued free of censorship since the 
beginning of the war. In this book it is 
stated that in July, 1914, the maritime 
countries of the world possessed 445,- 
404,000 gross of steam tonnage, where 
it now stands at 47,897,000, an increase of 
nearly 2,500,000 tons. The sail tonnage, 
on the other hand, has decreased by a 
little over 1,000,000 tons gross. The ton- 











nage of enemy ships taken over by the 
allies since the armistice amounts to 1,- 
750,000 ‘tons. 

One of the most striking results of the 
comparison of the 1919 and 1914 figures 
is the relative position of the United 
Kingdom and the United States. In 
1914 the position in percentage of the 
world’s tonnage was: United Kingdom, 
41.6 per cent; United States, 4.46. To- 
day the figures are: United Kingdom, 
34.1 per cent; United States, 24.9. It 
is estimated that, if the war had not 
taken place, the steam tonnage of the 
United Kingdom would now be 21,348,- 
000, the United States 2,605,000, and 
Germany 6,829,000. With this estimate 
as a basis, it is estimated that the re- 
sult of the war on the steam tonnage of 
the world is: 


Tons 
Loss of British tonnage ......... 5,202,000 
Loss of foreign tonnage (except 
We We Bad occ c cecveccciccciccved 9,000,000 
14,202,000 
Net gain to United States tonnage. 6,729,000 
Net world’s 1088 .......ssceseeses 7,473,000 


NOTES 

Harry C. Webb, of Webb & Kenward, 
wheat importers of London, has gone to 
America. Mr. Webb is a member of the 
landed wheat committee and has taken a 
prominent part in connection with the 
purchases of wheat during the war, 
through the royal commission on wheat 
supplies, 

Archibald Hamiltoh & Sons, grain, 
flour and oatmeal importers of Glasgow, - 
announce that they have admitted Abra- 
ham Wylie as a partner. Mr. Wylie has 
been in their employ for over 30 years, 
and for a large part of that time has 
acted as general manager and taken an 
active part in the development of the 
firm’s business. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 9 


The food controller’s decision to in- 
crease the controlled price of the quar- 
tern loaf by ¥d to compensate the bak- 
ers of England for the increased cost rep- 
resented in concessions to their opera- 
tives brings the retail charge in England 
up to the same level as has ruled in Scot- 
land during the past year. About a 
year ago the Glasgow food control com- 
mittee conceded %4d to the Glasgow bak- 
ers when the latter pressed for an in- 
crease of 1d on the 4-lb loaf to cover in- 
creased costs of production. What Glas- 
gow did then governed the position prac- 
tically throughout Scotland. i 

The food controller’s latest step ha 
brought the price to a uniform level over 
the whole country. The food ministry, 
however, frequently takes things for 
granted in its announcements to the pub- 
lic, and when it made known that the 4-lb 
loaf was to be ¥%d dearer it caused a 
flutter among Scottish people, because it 
made no-reservation to the effect that 
there would be no further rise in districts 
where the 914d price was already in 
force. 

Even when it was explained officially 
that the increase did not apply to Scot- 
land, there were many who imagined that 
the price here would likely rise in sym- 
pathy. This, however, is unlikely, be- 
cause one of the two factors which jus- 
tified the granting of a similar increase 
in Scotland a year ago became éasier very 
shortly after the concession was made. 
This was the disparity between the price 
of imported and home-milled flour. Part 
of the Scottish baker’s plea for an in- 
crease in the price of bread a year ago 
was that he was using up to 50 per cent 
of imported flour, and ‘had to pay for 
that flour 7s per sack more than for the 
home-milled. thin a comparatively 
short period this differential was great- 
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DEARNESS OF OATMEAL 


The abnormally high price for oatmeal 
has not yet been broken. If this product 
remains as dear throughout the winter, 
and if there is the shortage in the winter 
supply of milk which is feared, it is in- 
tating to speculate as to what effect 
these circumstances may have on the de- 
mand for flour in Scotland. Even if 
milk is not so short as to cause the aver- 
age household to omit porridge from the 
daily menu, its price at 1s per quart will 
make it a prohibitive accompaniment to 

rridge in the average working-class 


ome. 

It is safe to predict that there will be 
a transferred demand from oatmeal to 
flour, because if the working-man on the 
Clyde is deprived of his porridge he will 
certainly eat more bread, and if he eats 
more bread the burden on the exchequer 
in respect of the flour subsidy will be all 
the greater. The government’s mistake 
in not fixing a definite maximum price 
for oats therefore tell against it, as 
well as against those who have been ac- 
= to use oat products in their 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 8 

Importers have settled down to the 
idea that we will be well into the next 
crop before there will be free imports of 
meal or flour. The consumption of flour 
of all kinds is good. Importers have re- 
ceived the usual quantities for distribu- 
tion, practically all made from spring 
wheat, which have gone to bakers, and in 
neither Dublin nor Belfast have there 
been any complaints of difficulty in get- 
ting sufficient for all requirements, de- 
spite the heavy demand. 

Merchants say there is a shortage of 
soft flours, no allocations from the gov- 
ernment being made, and the trade is 
entirely dependent on home-milled G.R. 
grade. Prices are unchanged, and are as 
follows: homemade, 44s 3d per sack, ex- 
mill, to bakers. Government price to 
distributors for intported flour, 44s 6d 
per sack; to bakers, 46s 3d, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 

Oatmeal remains strong. Irish is al- 
most off the market. American is now 
about £34 per ton Belfast and £35 Dub- 
lin, owing to freer arrivals, yet there is 
very little slackening in the demand. The 
new crop of oats is very early this year. 
In the south of Ireland a great deal has 
been gathered in, and even in the county 
Down, which is generally later, much of 
the crop has been cut and some of it is 
under cover. 

FEED 

Mill offals are in strong demand, but 
buyers are only able to obtain their re- 
quirements from millers in a hand-to- 
mouth fashion: There is no change in 
prices, which are as follows: middlings, 
£15 10s per ton, and bran £13, bags in- 
cluded. 

Feedingstuffs demand exceeds the sup- 
ply. Some arrivals of corn recently have 
enabled the millers to start grinding 

in, and Indian meal has been obtain- 
able at from £24 per ton in Dublin to 
£25@26 in Belfast. Flake maize is 
fetching £28@30, according to brand and 
quality. African corn meal is getting 
into a very small compass, stocks being 
almost cleared on spot. 

Linseed cakes, home-made, at the gov- 
ernment price of £25 per ton are unob- 
tainable. Imported are on sale at £26@ 
£27 10s, according to the seller, but ship- 
ment business is impossible, owing to the 
high prices asked by exporters. Cotton 
pe are offering at £25@26 per ton, 
and meal at about £24, spot or passage, 
with sellers more inclined to meet buy- 
ers than was the case recently. All 
classes of feedingstuffs show an inclina- 
tion to appreciate in value, despite the 
fact that ens are bumper oat and bar- 
ley crops, and imports of corn have been 
freer of late. 

* #* 

M. A. Pollock, of the Canadian Ex- 
port Co., Ltd. Toronto, son of H. M. 
Pollock, of the firm of Shaw, Pollock & 
Co., Ltd., Belfast, is on a business trip 
to this side, and for the last few days has 
been staying at his father’s seaside resi- 
dence, taking a brief rest. 
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Flour demand was irregular this week. 
Some mills reported a good volume of 
business, while others, especially those 
grinding hard wheat, reported sales ex- 
ceptionally light. Early in the week 
there was a good demand for both hard 
and soft wheat flour, but the advanced 
prices asked by hard wheat mills cur- 
tailed sales, and only a few were made 
the latter part of the week. Buyers gen- 
erally displayed more interest, but sales 
were mostly in small lots to cover actual 
needs. 

About the heaviest demand came from 
southern markets, and nearly all country 
mills that grind strictly soft winter 
wheat enjoyed a good volume of busi- 
ness, chiefly patents and the higher 
grades, low-grades being in scant re- 
quest. The car shortage, however, con- 
tinues a detrimental factor, and many 
buyers are vainly clamoring for imme- 
diate shipment on purchases made some 
time ago. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
wheat 95 per cent $10.70@10.95, 100 per 
cent $10.40@10.60, clear $7.50@8.50, low- 
grade $6@6.75; soft wheat patent $9.45 
@10.25, 100 per cent $9.30@9.60, clear 
$7@7.75, low-grade $6@6.90; spring 
wheat patent, new, $11.75@11.90, 100 per 
cent $11.10@11.50, first clear $8.25@9, 
second clear $6.25@6.75, in jute. 

There was no business Wboked for ex- 
port, mills receiving few inquiries from 
Latin-American buyers. 

Trade in the local market was quiet, 
and there was no demand except to sat- 
isfy urgent needs. As a general thing, 
jobbers and bakers are well supplied for 
present and near future wants, and are 
showing less interest in the market. 
There was practically no demand for rye 
flour, and quotations remained un- 
changed: fancy white patent, $7.85 bbl in 
98-lb cotton sacks; medium dark, $7.20; 
extra dark, $6.55. Rye meal, $6.60. 

Millfeed dull, and very little business 
was done, although there was a fair in- 
quiry for wheat feed. Bran was nom- 
inally quoted at $37@38, and middlings 
at $56@59. Very few sales of other feed- 
stuffs were made, but oat feed was nom- 
inally quoted at $25 and white hominy 
feed at $55.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal in new 
sacks was offered at $37, and No. 2 at 


$33. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....seccssccsees 44,100 87 
Last week .......seseesees 41,300 82 
YF@OP GBO weccccsecs Revcces 35,100 70 
Two years gO .........++- 38,950 77 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......eesseeees 53,200 69 
EMRE WOO svociccteccsvese 60,100 77 
GK. oases bende cases 49,200 60 
TWO years AGO ......-ceeee 40,900 53 


AMBASSADOR FRANCIS ADDRESSES BANKERS 


David R. Francis, United States am- 
bassador to Russia, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers at the annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, 
held in St. Louis this week. At the clos- 
ing session officers were elected, and reso- 
lutions adopted upon topics of vital in- 
terest. Richard S. Hawes, of St. Louis, 
was elected president, John S. Drum, 
San Francisco, first vice-president, Thom- 
as B. McAdams, Richmond, Va., second 





vice-president, and Harry M. Rubey, of 
Golden, Colo., treasurer. Fred E. Farns- 
worth, of New York, was re-elected gen- 
eral secretary. 


ADVANCE IN GRAIN RATES 
The traffic department of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange posted the following 
bulletin this week: “United States Rail- 
road Administration and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have approved pro- 
posed advance in rates from St. Louis to 
southeastern territory on grain and grain 
products: from St. Louis to Memphis, 
71,¢; to New Orleans and common points, 
17i4¢, this latter rate to apply both do- 
mestic and export to New Orleans and 
Mobile. Little Rock is also advanced 
le (namely, to 181%%4c) on all grain and 
grain products. This will affect all of 
Arkansas. Effective date, with complete 
details of rates, will be announced at the 
earliest possible moment. Do not make 
contracts beyond 30 days without consult- 
ing the traffic department for effective 
dates of the new rates.” 


NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 16,372 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis during September. Stocks of flour 
Oct. 1, 1919, were 62,820 bbls, compared 
with 67,050 on Sept. 1, 1919, and 61,100 
on Oct. 1, 1918. 

Mrs. Josephine Greve, wife of Henry 
Greve, president of the John Wahl Com- 
mission Co., well-known grain merchants 
of this city, died suddenly Oct. 3, fol- 
lowing an attack of acute indigestion at 
her home here. She is survived by her 
husband, two sons and one daughter. 

In the case of the Farmers’ Grain & 
Elevator Co. of Sweet Springs, Mo., 
against the Missouri Pacific Railway, the 
jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
for $40,000 damages to cover the loss of 
a burned elevator alleged to have been 
set on fire by a spark from a locomotive. 

Of the 10 entries in the national bal- 
loon race, which started from St. Louis, 
Oct. 1, two were piloted by representa- 
tives of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., the “St. 
Louis” by Captain Elmer G. Marschuetz, 
of the St. Louis office, and the “Wichita” 
by Captain Carl W. Dammann, of the 
Wichita office. 


Pursuant to the action of the last meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the St. 
Louis Millers’ Club, President Samuel 
Plant has appointed the following com- 
mittees: Legislation, H. G. Craft, chair- 
man, R. P. Annan, E. C. Dreyer, A. V. 
Imbs and A. T. Leonhardt; entertain- 
ment, A. E. Bernet, chairman, William 
C. Essmueller, Louis J. Jones, Ferd P. 
Meyer, George S. Milnor, A. C. Robinson 
and Charles E. Valier; grain grades and 
standards, E. C. Andrews, chairman, 
Joseph T. Newell, Christian Bernet, W. 
K. Stanard, Robert C. Valier; transpor- 
tation, Louis A. Valier, chairman, Joseph 
T. Newell and A. E. Bernet; export 
trade, A. V. Imbs, chairman, E. A. 
Bergs, Henry Burg, George S. Milnor 
and Edwin T. Stanard. 





LOUISIANA 


New Onrteans, La., Oct. 4.—The flour 
quotations from a few of the Kansas mills 
were lower than last week. First quality 
patents were offered at $11.75@11.90; the 
next grade 40@60c less, and another at 
30c under the second. Clears that had 
been offered at $9 are now quoted nearly 
$1 higher by some mills, while others are 
offered at any price. It is generally re- 
ported, however, that there has been bet- 
ter demand lately for the latter. 

Spring wheat flour of the highest qual- 
ity was offered at $12.25@12.50, while the 
next grades were quoted about $1 less. 
A few Minnesota mills are still asking 
about $12.75 for their best grade. White 
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corn flour was offered at. 3.75 per 
100 Ibs. Soft winter wheat flour was 
quoted at $10.80@10.95 for the short pat- 
ent, 95 per cent at $10.40@10.55, and 


‘ straights at $9.70@9.80, all in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


Shipments are very slow coming in, 
and besides these delays in transit the 
mills are behind in filling orders, espe- 
cially on hard wheat flour orders. 

The following quotations on grain are 
for goods received here by dealers in 
bulk: corn, $1.60@1.65 bu; oats, No. 2 
78c, No. 3 77c. Corn products, corn meal, 
$4.20 per 100 lbs; cream meal, $4.35; 
grits, 34.40. 

Grain inspected since Oct. 1: wheat, 
118 cars; oats, 7; corn, 4. . Stock in ele- 
vators: wheat, 8,887,000 bus; oats, 160,- 
000; barley, 1,228,000. 

Georce L, Ferry. 


BAKERY FIRMS UNDER FIRE 


Federal Trade Commission Lodges Charge 
of Fraudulent Representations Against 
Ward & Mackey Biscuit Co. 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Charg- 
ing a series of fraudulent representa- 
tions to the public in the sale of its 
stocks, the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued formal complaint of unfair 
competition against the Ward & Mackey 
Biscuit Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa. The com- 
mission alleges the concern’s stock is “of 
little, if any, value.” 

The name “Ward & Mackey Biscuit 
Co.,” the complaint alleges, was assumed 
because of its resemblance to the “Ward- 
Mackey Co.,” the successful predecessor 
of the present Ward Baking Co., one of 
the largest bakery concerns in the United 
States. 

Among the false and misleading rep- 
resentations indulged in to promote the 
sale of stock, were: circulation of pam- 
phlets containing illustrations of modern 
baking machinery and of different brands 
of crackers purporting to have been 
manufactured by it and stamped “Ward 
& Mackey”; display of billboard adver- 
tisements bearing pictures of a large 
factory, designated, “The New Home of 
the Ward & Mackey Biscuit Company,” 
to create the false impression that the 
bakery was the new home of an old com- 
pany—the Ward-Mackey Co; circulation 
of statements that the concern had a 
monumental building in process of con- 
struction for the manufacture of bread 
and cake on an enormous scale, and con- 
taining illustrations purporting to show 
this building in its completed state, des- 
ignating it as “A Present Evidence of 
Future Greatness.” 

As to the factory, the complaint al- 
leges that the concern “had taken no 
steps whatever toward erection of a fac- 
tory, except that it had acquired the 
equity in a tract of land in the city of 
Pittsburgh upon which it had construct- 
ed the foundation and part of the first 
story only of a building, all further work 
upon which had been discontinued early 
in the year 1918, and not resumed.” 

“All of the said false and misleading 
statements and _ representations,” says 
the complaint, “and many others, were 
made by the Ward & Mackey Biscuit 
Co., through its promoters, officers and 
agents, with knowledge of the falsity of 
the same and with the intent and effect 
of misleading the public into believing 
that the stock of said company was a 
safe and reliable investment, whereas, in 
fact, said stock was and is of little, if 
any, value.” ; 

The concern was cited to make an- 
swer before the commission, in Wash- 
ington, Nov. 4. Joun J. Marrrnan. 








The world rice crops (excluding China 
and French Indo-China) yenged from 
49,000,000 to 64,000,000 short tons during 
the decade 1904-18. Three provinces of 
China alone were reported to have pro- 
duced nearly 24,000,000 tons in 1910. The 
world wheat crops during the same dec- 
ade ranged from 95,000,000 to 125,000,- 
000 short tons. 


According to a report from the Ameri- 
can Mission in Paris, Germany’s state- 
ment of its needs to be supplied from 
abroad covering only the next four 





‘months includes 800,000 tons of cereals, 


60,000 tons of fat, 160,000 tons of meat, 
a quantity of potatoes not yet deter- 
mined, and milk to the value of 6,000,000 
marks gold. 
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The continued effort on the part of 
flour mills to advance Fiore instead of 
spurring buyers into ing on flour, if 
that was the intended purpose, has 
brought buying almost to a standstill, as 
buyers seem to bé more fixed in their 
purpose than ever not to follow the mar- 
ket, with the result that mills find great 
difficulty in making sales. During the 
last 10 days to two weeks there have 
been several substantial advances, and 
even as late as Thursday, regardless of 
the drop of 10c bu in the price of cash 
wheat at Minneapolis on the day before, 
some mills wired their representatives ad- 
vancing prices quite materially. 

The principal reason for the present 
difficulty in doing direct mill business is 
that the present high levels of mill prices 
are permitting distributors who have 
cheaper flour on spot or at near-by points 
to dispose of it at prices well below mill 
limits, and buyers are naturally not slow 
to take advantage of this phase of the 
situation. As some quite large quantities 
of flour were purchased a month or so 
ago at prices ranging around $10.60 for 
Kansas and about $10.85 for springs, it 
will probably be some time before all 
this is resold and out of the way. Buy- 
ers fully realize this, and, believing that 
the western trip of Julius H. Barnes is 
primarily for the purpose of bearing 
down the premiums on wheat if possible, 
find themselves in an excellent position 
to await developments. 

A strong factor further fortifying them 
in this position is the fact that, owing to 
congestion both at our Atlantic seaboard 
and in European ports, the Grain Cor- 
poration bought nothing this week and, as 
previously announced, nage | a very limited 
amount last week. This slowing up in the 
buying of this large agency is taken by 
the trade to mean that it may be some 
time before it again comes into the mar- 
ket for large quantities of flour. In ad- 
dition to this, there seems to be continu- 
ally repeated rumors that Great Britain 
has on hand a sufficient supply of flour, 
and by these signs the trade reasons that, 
with domestic markets well filled and lit- 
tle chance of export, a repetition of the 
same conditions existent some two months 
ago, when flour prices, practically for 
the same reasons as now appear logically 
possible, experienced a gradual but pro- 
nounced drop, and buyers took full ad- 
vantage of this. 

As some mills have not been quite so 
strong on increasing prices as others, a 
somewhat weird range of prices exists, 
if the very lowest point is taken into 
consideration and, though sales so made 
are only few in number and entirely of 
small scattered lots, they go to make the 
market. For example, there was one sale 
on Thursday of Oklahoma flour at $10.85, 
jute, which was more than léc below the 
low point in the general: range of prices 
and about 65c below the high point on 
Kansas straights. 

Following were the general quotations: 
spring first patent, $12.95@13.25; second 
patent, $11.95@12.50; first clear, $9.50@ 
9.75; winter straight, $10.15@10.50; Kan- 
sas straight, $11@11.50; rye, $7@7.75,— 
all in jute. 


NOTES 


W. C. Jourdan, formerly secretary of 
the American Flour Corporation, 
started in business for himself, with an 
office at 127 Produce Exchange. 


H. V. James, of Arthur James & Co., 
Bristol, England, arrived here Thursday 
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on the Carmania. He left New York on 
Sunday for Canada and the Northwest. 


James S. Craig, of R. Hunter Craig 
& Co., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland, is in this 
country for a short stay. Mr. Craig left 
on Friday for the West, and will stop 
ag in New York before his return 
ome. 


Visitors on the Exchange this week 
included J. F. Shinnick, sales-manager of 
the Newton Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
ton, Kansas; L. E. Moses, president Kan- 
sas Flour Mills. Co., Kansas City; A. E. 
Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter Engineering 
& Appliance Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

A number of western millers called at 
this office this week, among them W. G. 
Gooding, president of the Big Diamond 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Clarence S. 
Chase, sales-manager the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; W. M. Steinke, 
of the Christian Mills, Minneapolis, and 
W. H. Duffett, president the J. A. 
Hinds Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 4.—A general ad- 
vance in prices on all spring wheat flours, 
with one exception, was made this week, 
the reason given being the higher pre- 
miums that millers have been obliged to 
pay for wheat. Some southwestern mills 
pursued the same course, and the result 
has been a draggy market. Flour prices 
in some instances are fully $1 bbl higher 
than they were a month ago, the greatest 
advance being within the last week, with 
the market closing strong. Spring wheat 
flours were generally advanced 15@25c 
bbl in sacks, but one of the big Minneap- 
olis mills was the exception and actually 
reduced prices 30c. 

Buyers have not followed the market to 
any extent; and sales reported this week 
have been few. An occasional car or 
two has been the limit of individual sales. 
All are buying conservatively, with the 
bulk of the business done being through 
renewal of contracts. Mill agents report 
that there is still considerablé flour or- 
dered for delivery during late October 
and November, and bakers and jobbers 
are believed to be fairly well covered for 
the next few weeks. This is a repetition 
of the policy pursued some time ago, 
whereby the trade covered its wants for 
about 30 to 60 days ahead, instead of for 
six months or a year, as was formerly 
the case. 

There has been some complaint recently 
regarding the poor quality of some of 
the hard winter wheat patents coming to 
this market. Mill agents say that this is 
true of only a few brands, and that when 
good wheat is used there is no trouble 
with the milled product and the standard 
of good brands is maintained. 

Spring wheat flours are quoted at 
$12.50@13.05 bbl for standard patents in 
sacks, with special short brands at $13.25 
@13.75. Some Kansas millers are holding 
at 50@80c advance over previous weeks, 
but about 15@25c will cover the general 
advance. A wide range of $11.50@12.80 
is quoted. Soft winter wheat flours show 
only a slight change in prices, patents 
ranging $11.10@11.50, and _ straights 
$10.50@11, in sacks. Soft winter first 
clears are offered moderately at $10.25@ 
10.50, in sacks. 

Corn products are held steady, with a 
moderate demand for yellow goods but 
not much inquiry for white. Oatmeal in 
better demand, with the market a shade 
lower. 

NOTES 


A new corporation, the James H. Nye 
Co., Brockton, Mass., was formed this 
week, with $50,000 capital. 

Recent visitors on ’change were F. W. 
Rowe, Grand Rapids, Mich; J. D. Hurl- 
bert, Toledo; E. J..Housen, Battle Creek, 







Mich; Howard J. Smith and G. P. Riley, 


Buffalo. : 

The annual convention of the New 
England Master Bakers’ Association, for- 
merly the New England Tri-State Master 
Bakers’ Association, is to be held in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 28-29. 

Of the stock of unsold flour in Boston, 
Oct. 1, as reported by the Chamber of 
Commerce, there remained in the hands 
of jobbers and wholesalers 28,153 bbls, 
compared with 30,563 Sept. 1, and 42,012 
a year ago. There were also on hand in 
storage about 25,000 bbls intended for 
export, which are held up on account of 
the withdrawal of shipping as a result of 
the strike in Great Britain. 

Thure Hanson, state commissioner of 
standards, has discovered that some bak- 
ers are selling unwrapped bread that 
weighs more than a quarter-loaf, but less 
than a half-loaf, for the price of the 
latter. As a result, he has made a regu- 
lation that all unwrapped breafl, not 
made of rye or corn, must be sold either 
as a quarter-loaf, half-loaf, three-quarters 
loaf or full loaf. The standard full loaf 
is two pounds. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bartrmore, Mp., Oct. 4.—Flour was 
irregular and neglected, with springs 
higher, hard winters unchanged and soft 
winters lower. Offerings were good, and 
resellers were in evidence. Jobbers in 
instances were selling springs to the 
smaller trade at $1 bbl or more below 
current mill prices, and it was said the 
distributing agency of one of the big 
mills sold first and advanced afterwards. 
Stocks are large, including those on spot, 
in transit and yet to be shipped, and in 
a few cases at least will doubtless carry 
till Christmas. 

Springs were higher but lifeless, short 
patents closing nominally at $12.50@ 
12.75; long patents, $12@12.25; first 
clears, $9@9.50,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c 
more in wood, or 30c less in bulk. One 
mill asked $13.95, cotton, for top patent, 
and $9.25 for first clear, making a dif- 
ference of $4.70 between the two grades, 
and thus probably establishing the rec- 
ord, There was no demand and no trad- 
ing, as far as could be ascertained. 

Hard winters were steady but feature- 
less, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.75@12; long patents, $11.25 
@11.50; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less in 
bulk. As good as anything on the mar- 
ket was offered at $11.75, cotton, without 
takers, but a few mills, as usual, asked 
a little more. There was apparently no 
business in any direction. 

Soft winters were lower and sluggish, 
patents, closing nominally at $10.30@ 
10.55; near-by straights, $9.60@9.85,—in 
98-Ilb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c 
less in bulk. Patent seemed to have no 
call, while near-by straight sold down to 
$9.60 in good second-hand cottons or 
$9.40 bulk, with western stock held high- 
er, but for which there is no demand in 
this market at the premium. 

City mills ran full on old orders, but 
experienced a lull in both domestic and 
export demand. As to quotations, flour 
was unchanged, with feed $1 ton lower 
on the inside. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 98,846 
bbls; destined for export, 72,349. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 105; number now in port, 62. 

Cars permitted for wheat but not ar- 
rived, 206, indicating only 247,200 bus yet 
to come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
814,530 bus grain—479,778 wheat, 139,754 
oats and 194,998 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Oct. 4, 1919, 603,940 bus; year 
ago, 513,185. Range of prices this week, 
$1.45@1.82; last year, $1.70@1.75. 

It is stated that the Holland-America 
Line, which resumed regular sailings 
from Baltimore two weeks ago, will re- 
sume sailings from Philadelphia to Rot- 
terdam early this month. 

Flour quotations committee on ’change 
for the month of October: Harry S. 
Belt, Charles H. Gibbs and Duane H. 
Rice; alternates, C. H. Dorsey, J. M. 
Wharton and Lewis Blaustein, 








approximately 60,000: bbls in ar- 
rived here midweek, presumably for the 
government and destined for transship- 
ment to Europe. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The mills here 
seem to be very comfortably situated for 
keeping going for some time to come. 
Each week’s close finds more orders on 
the books than the previous one, and this 
accumulation seems to be general. Yet 
according to the millers there appears to 
be ‘no pressure to buy flour, as the de- 
mand comes in small lots. 

The only real worry on the part of 
some millers is when they are going to get 
wheat, particularly from Duluth. So far 
there have been no receipts from that port, 
while usually the movement has been free 
long before this date. Receipts by rail 
have dropped off suddenly, only a few 
cars arriving the past few days, and no 
increase expected. Of course receipts 
from Chicago are heavy, and dealers say 
there will be no famine. 

While there has been no change in car- 
load prices, some of the mills are lower 
than others.’ They admit an advance 
must be made, and this will no doubt 
come next week on patents. First clears 
are in fair demand, and offerings light. 

Rye flour is reported to be giving signs 
of selling, but there is no material im- 
provement as yet. Just why this flour 
drags, with a difference of $4@4.50 be- 
tween it and wheat flour, is one of the 
mysteries of the flour trade. Attempts 
to get the retail trade interested have 
met with little success, but this may come 
with colder weather. Rye bakers are go- 
ing out of the business, as the saloon 
trade promises no future. 

Millers supplying the city trade with 
family patents have at last advanced ~ 
prices." Sales in %& sacks were being 
made at $12.10@12.25 for some time. 
The new price quoted is $12.75, and it is 
claimed that is too low. 

Soft winter mills throughout this state 
are offering flour at $9@10 bbl, and no 
takers worth mentioning, as the eastern 
markets are well supplied. 

Some of the Kansas mills represented 
here have cut their prices, giving no rea- 
son for doing so, while others are holding 
firmly for the advance reported last week. 
They all would not be surprised to see 
a dull period for a few weeks, as the 
holes: have been pretty well filled up. 
Buyers are not getting their flour fast 
enough, however, owing to the car situa- 
tion, and numerous complaints on that 
account are being received. 

Representatives of Michigan mills had 
their prices advanced 5@10c this week, 
and find it more difficult to sell. Short 
winter patent is quoted at $11.10, stand- 
ard at $10.60, and pastry at $10.15, track, 
Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are stronger this week, and 
appear to be on the turning point, as de- 
mand has shown further improvement. 
There is little doubt that prices will be 
advanced $1 ton next week. Jobbers who 
have feed on the way are paying a pre- 
mium to the Buffalo mills for quick 
shipment, their stuff being held up by the 
railroads somewhere. re is a -good 
demand for mixed cars of feed, and no 
difficulty in getting the price. 

There has been no frost in this section 
of New York state or in a 
and good pasturage is reported. The 
country will not be eager to buy mill- 
feeds until weather conditions change. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is selling fairly 
well at last week’s prices. Hominy feed 
in light supply, and trade quiet. Gluten 
feed steady, with offerings liberal. Cot- 
tonseed meal firmer, with a number of 
cars selling for October and November 
shipment. Oil meal sold at $69 for quick 
shipment, and demand was better than 
last week. Some export sales of oil meal 
were also made. 

There were sales of new buckwheat at 
$3.25 per 100 Ibs, bulk, track, Buffalo, 
and more was offered at the same price. 








The crop is harvested in fine con- 


Rolled oats firm. A fair ex- 
demand is reported, but at rather 
prices. -The home demand seems to 

be well supplied. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in bbls: | 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
172,140 103 
+. 155,638 93 
- 161,550 91 
133,500 80 
93,500 66 





Arthur Safford, of Safford & Sinclair, 
y oa brokers, Boston, was on ’change to- 

y: 

W. A. James, of the James-Carter 
Co., flour jobbers, Richmond, Va., was 
in Buffalo this week. 

The Nowak Milling Corporation has 
opened a branch office at 716 Chamber 
of Commerce Building, with Charles J. 
Reitz in charge. 

Canal shipments for the week, 32,000 
bus wheat, 69,000 bus oats and 81,000 
bus barley. Last year the shipments 
were 113,000 bus wheat. 


Flour receipts by lake this week were 
170,500 bbls; last year, 243,300. It is re- 
here that 30,000 tons of flour will 
brought to Buffalo from Duluth in the 
near future. 


Stocks of wheat here are about 13,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 6,926,000 last 
year. There are about 16,200,000 bus of 
grain here at present, and the elevators 
are practically blocked. 


Receipts of wheat by lake for the 
week were 4,332,629 bus, compared with 
3,611,000 a year ago. The total amount 
of all grain received for the week last 
year was about the same as this season. 

E. Bancasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Oct. 4.—The flour 
output of Rochester mills made a de- 
cided jump this week, topping anything 
previously recorded this crop year. A 
good part of this stuff was for early 

elivery. None of the hard wheat mills 
are sold up to their limit, and all of 
them are in the market for business. 
However, several are closely sold up so 
far as stocks of wheat on hand or con- 
tracted are concerned, so that more busi- 
ness at this juncture means higher quotes. 

Practically all the mills have been hold- 
ing off in placing orders for spring 
wheat. But with the premium advanc- 
ing, it is likely that some of them would 
have been ahead if they had not stayed 
out of the market. It is beginning to 
dawn on some of the mills here that, 
with hundreds staying out to the limit, 
something will happen when the ma- 
jority of them are forced to go into the 
market again. However, some of them 
are inclined to believe that the govern- 
ment will step in and check the prices 
of wheat before a new altitude record is 
established. 

Some mills assert that there is not much 
interest in the market. Still there has 
been a fairly good volume of business in 
hard wheat flour, with prices for pat- 
ents firm to higher. While none of the 
local mills have gotten above $13 bbl for 
spring patents, Boston rate points, some 
which were under that figure have ad- 
vanced as much as 35c this week. Fur- 
ther, in cases where prices have re- 
mained stationary, there is assurance that 
unless prices for wheat speedily work 


lower, flour must respond by moving up 
another notch. 
Some of the big mills of the North- 


west are heavy sellers in ~~ yaa 
especially to the grocery trade, direct or 
through ' snieaie, These concerns report 
light sales. Some of them are sold up to 
the 60-day limit, and are not pushing 
trade. Further, warned of the advances 
that have marked the last fortnight, their 
customers got under cover, so re is a 
lull. However, prices have taken another 
jump. This time it is 50c bbl on spring 
patents, less than car lots, local terri- 
tory. The price now is $13.25, cotton 

*s. 
ys ae are again accumulating with 
some mills, while others report that they 
are sold up. Prices are practically un- 





Pid ye em is 
ores pe A 


changed, although there may be an excep- 
tion or two, with prices a little higher. 

Principal quotations: spring patents, 
$12.75@13 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, $12.60; bakers patent, $12.50, 
cotton ¥’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, local, $12.25@12.30, cotton. 14’s; 
clears, $9.25@11, cotton ¥%’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10; low-grade, $7.25@ 
7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Most mills are sold to the 60-day limit 
on winter wheat flour, and are refusin 
spot orders or further business unti 
they get caught up. Prices (rather nom- 
inal) have caranead 10@15c to $10.40 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $10.75. 

Graham is very slow, with business 
down to a jobbing basis at $9.50 bbl, cot- 
ton ¥,’s. There is no life in the whole- 
wheat flour trade. The rye market is as 
dead as ever, with the nominal quotation 
on the best white grades, $7.90@8, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
share the dullness. 

Feed is about steady. Some mills 
quote bran $1 cheaper. Some mills are 
asking $1 more for middlings, but there 
is little change in prices, with no accumu- 
lations. Quotations: spring bran, $42@ 
45 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$45; winter bran, $46@47, sacked, mill 
door only; spring middlings, $60@64, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $62; win- 
ter bran, $62, sacked, mill door only. 
Light offerings of rye feed at $52 ton, 
sacked, local only. 

Corn meal weak, and prices sagging. 
Table quality, $4.75 per 100 lbs; feeding, 
$3.70@3.80. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output of Rochester mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 

orted to The Northwestern Miller, in 


arrels: 
Output Percent 


This week ......cccsecesees 14,000 75 
Last week .....cccesneeees 10,900 59 
VOOP BBO .ccsccescccsccccs 10,500 56 

11,800 59 


TWO Years ABO ....-5-eeees 
Of this week’s total, 12,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 900 winter, and 600 
rye. 
NOTES 

The buckwheat crop is practically har- 
vested. The prospect is that the yield 
will be above the average. 

Early sowed winter wheat is making 
rapid growth. The extremely warm 
weather is very favorable for the Hes- 
sian fly, and it begins to look as though 
late-sowed wheat will come through in 
the best condition. 

The case of the Newman Bros. Grain 
Co., of this city, against George W. 
Burling, was completed yesterday, and 
decision reserved. The action was brought 
to recover the price of a quantity of 
grain alleged to have been sold to the 
respondent, but for which settlement was 
not made. The plaintiff asks for: $148.71. 

T. W. Kwappr. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpnia, Pa., Oct. 4.—The flour 
market is very firm, and northwestern 
mills have further advanced prices this 
week, owing to the high premiums which 
continue to be paid for cash wheat. 
Manufacturers’ limits are now above a 
parity with prices of flour on the spot, 
and transactions are mostly in second- 
hand stocks. Southwestern hard wheat 
flours are firm, but without important 
change, and trade is quiet. Demand for 
soft winter wheat flour is light, and the 
market lacks strength. Rye flour sells 
slowly, and there is no change in prices. 
Corn products find little inquiry, and the 
market favors buyers. 


NOTES 

The Harland Grain Co., of Kentland, 
Ind., has applied for membership in the 
Commercial Exchange. 

The National Cereal & Food Products 
Co. has been chartered in Delaware with 
an authorized capital of $5,000,000. 

Application for membership to the 
Commercial Exchange has been made by 
the Oxford (Pa.) Grain and Hay Co. 

Joseph J. Haasz, gatekeeper at the 
Commercial Exchange, celebrated his 
eightieth birthday last Saturday. He has 
been connected with the exchange for 
over 24 years, 

Winfield S. Woodward & Co., grain 
merchants, have sold their business to W. 
G. Morse and Richard Haughton. The 


grain and milling business. 





new firm will trade under the name of 
Woodward & Co. , 
Among visitors at the Commercial Ex- 
change week were C. 'H. Chase, of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and George H. Evans, of the Evans 
Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
The American Steamship Navigation 
Co., which recently opened headquarters 
in this city, has established a direct serv- 
ice from Philadelphia to France and 
Spain. The Wisconsin Bridge and Sus- 
quehanna have been chartered to load at 
this port for Marseilles and Barcelona. 
Samuet S. Dantes. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnpviire, Trenn., Oct. 4.—Fiour 
prices rule firmer in the Southeast this 
week, but the volume of business being 
booked is comparatively light. Buyers 
appear to have their demands supplied. 
They are not inclined to make commit- 
ments at the strong prices, and as mill- 
ers continue to pay premiums for wheat, 
they are fixing their prices accordingly. 
The general undertone is decidedly firm. 
Shipping instructions continue satisfac- 
tory, with shipments. equal to the output. 
There is some complaint of a shortage 
of cars, and the transportation situation 
is at times acute. 

Farmers in Tennessee have begun 
breaking ground for a new crop of wheat, 
and some of them have been sowing this 
week. The shortage of labor and great 
expense of feeding mules has resulted in 
many farmers adopting the use of trac- 
tors. 

Prices at the close of the week: best or 
short soft winter wheat patents, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $10.90@ 
11.40; standard or regular patents, $10.25 
@10.60; 100 per cent flour, $10.25. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are high- 
er, with rehandlers reporting only fair 
demand. Quotations: spring wheat pat- 
ents, 140-lb jute, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $12.25@13; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $11.25@11.75. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, though 
mills have no important offerings to 
make. Quotations: wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $40@ 
45, mainly $40@42; standard middlings 
or shorts, $56@60, mainly $56@58. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output of Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....... 221,430 189,077 85.3 
Last week ....... 233,230 179,262 80.3 
ZOGP GMO 56 os svc 195,050 127,792 66.1 
Two years ago... 159,000 162,524 102 
Three years ago.. 167,640 124,350 74.1 


THE CORN TRADE 

Corn millers report a slight improve- 
ment in demand for meal. Southeast- 
ern mills, with a capacity of 117,000 bus, 
this week ground 11,856, or 10.1 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 10,640 bus 
and 7.3 per cent last week. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.35@3.60; bolted 
meal, 5@10c more. : 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 4 Sept. 27 
WIG, FOU Sadccsivacsec 42,400 46,100 
i ee Ose Pee 735,000 735,200 
oy Se ee Pry he eee 55,800 756,000 
Gade BOD. oo os vsis cocess'e 554,900 520,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 181 cars. ‘ 

P. Minton has established a flour mill 
at Van Buren, Ark. 

The F. A. Hood Co., feed and grain, 
Chattanooga, announces plans for a $50,- 
000 warehouse. 

The Corbel Sons Co., of Spencer, N. C., 
has applied for a charter, with $50,000 
capital stock, $10,000 paid in, to do a 


Joun Lerrrr. 





No Change in Price of Ships 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Reports 
that there would be a reduction in the 
price at which government-owned vessels 
would be sold by the Shipping Board 


were denied here yesterday by John Bar- 
ton Payne, chairman of the Shippin 
Board. The wood ships are being held 


at $90 per deadweight ton, the new steel 


ghters 2 
~ $210 per deadweight 
type 
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frei rice that ranges from 
ton for the smaller 
2 ag for a larger vessels, Phy 
immediate e of passenger steams 
is being contemplated. = : - 
Joun J. Marrinan. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Detvurn, Mrxn., Oct. 6.—Nothing stir- 
ring in the flour market is the report of 
all mills. As in the former week, there 
was a good demand for spring wheat 
flour and bookings were fair in volume. 
The trade does not seem to be keen about 
stocking up, but holds itself in readiness 
to buy as requirements dictate. Some 
take on supplies in only a retail way, 
while others buy up to the allowed limit 
of 60 days. Mills advanced their asking 
prices 20c bbl today. 

Shipping instructions came in freely 
all week, and mills worked steadily grind- 
ing to fill old orders and make deliv- 
eries. ‘ 

The durum flour mill is sold up for 
practically the full period of 60 days per- 
mitted under regulations, and is booking 
orders right along and shipping its out- 
regularly. Thus far no difficulty has 

een experienced in getting cars. 

Dull conditions continue in the rye 
flour market. Aside from the closing of 
a little local business, nothing was done. 
Eastern operators are only keeping in 
touch with market conditions and prices, 
and refrain from buying. The price list 
is unchanged. 

There is a fairly good demand for 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour, but with 
a very limited demand for round lots. 
Buyers hold off on purchases as long as 
possible, looking for soft spots on which 
to pick up stock. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Duluth-Superior mills, with 
a weekly output of 37,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output Per ct. 


at a 





Wis WOO ii. cccvosedssaise’ 31,365 85 
EMRE WOON ccvcdoceccenvoece 31,820 86 
Oe ME Nace dob as 650050504 23,214 64 
Two years ago .......-seeee 36,720 99 


NOTES 

H. J. Clements, P. J. Stroud and W. 
L. Oswald, Minneapolis grain men, were 
on ’change last week. : 

Shipments of grain east by boat were 
practically at a standstill last week. A 
little grain and flaxseed is loading today. 

Cash barley bids were advanced 13c last 
week, the strength coming mainly from 
outside. Local receipts and _ business 
were very limited. 

J. Black, of Glasgow, Scotland, and 
Hugo Eberle, of Switzerland, were guests 
of B. Stockman, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., last week. 

Deliveries on September flaxseed the 
closing day of the month were 115,000 
bus. Further deliveries were made lat- 
er. Shipments east are now being made. 

A fair movement of wheat from Can- 
ada was reported last week, Great North- 
ern elevator S getting about all that ar- 
rived. Shipments about equaled receipts. 


At the close of business, Saturday, ele- 
vators held no wheat of the No. 1 or No. 
2 dark northern or No. 1 or No. 2 north- 
ern. The last was shipped out during 
the week. 


The screenings market shows a firmer 
tone, with quotations on wheat screen- 
ings ranging $25@28 ton, according to 
weight and quality. Some business was 
done at the advanced prices. 


The Morden last week broke the wheat- 
carrying record of the Great Lakes, tak- 
ing from Fort William, Ont., a cargo of 
503,153 bus. This went to Port McNicoll, 
and was valued at $1,150,000. 


Flaxseed was very strong today, fol- 
lowing the acute weakness of last week. 
The bullish factor was given as the set- 
tlement of. the English rail strike, which 
will permit export business to resume, 
and cables from Argentine were up IIc. 
An advance Saturday and today of 43c 
was made, 


Rye futures were fairly active, and 
me ruled irregularly. December, the 
eader, closed unchanged from a week 
ago. Good interest is shown in the cash 
article. Cars received and offered were 
all taken at the going basis. Stocks are 
fast accumulating, and there are now 
8,500,000 bus here. F. G. Carson. 
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North Pacific Coast flours have been 
advanced 40c this week, to $10.95 bbl 
for family patent, $10.55 for straights 
and $10 for cut-offs, all basis 49-lb cot- 
tons, and: to $10.75 bbl for bakers pat- 
ent, basis 98-lb cottons, coast terminals. 
This advance was more than justified by 
the wheat premiums now prevailing above 
the government basis, namely, 2@38c bu 
for club, 22@25c for Turkey, 28c for 
marquis and 25@30c for blue-stem. 

Family trade is good, but the bakers 
are mostly booked up for the next 60 
days. 

The prevailing Dakota quotations for 
first patent are $13.45@14.45; Montana, 
$12.60@13.90; Kansas, $11.60@12. Wash- 
ington mills’ flour made from a mixture 
of Montana and local wheats has been ad- 
vanced 20c¢ bbl to $12, basis 98’s, carloads, 
to the local trade. All Washington flours 
have been advanced 40c bbl for Califor- 
nia trade, 

Colorado patent is now quoted at 
$11.15, north coast terminals. A recent 
test of a sample of Colorado 90 per cent 
hard wheat flour made by one of the 
leading eastern laboratories, shows it to 
be of very high quality. This test gives 
the following particulars: ash, .46; mois- 
ture, 12.6; dry gluten, 11.4; quality glu- 
ten, excellent; color of bread, 1.5, good; 
color quality bread, cream white, little 
dull; volume loaf, 193 cubic inches, (ex- 
pansion); shape, normal; odor, normal; 
weight of loaf, 18.13 oz; water used, 
7.63 oz; acidity, .09. 


Millfeed has gone off $1 ton, mill-run 
being quoted $39 ton in straight cars, de- 
livered transit points. Middlings are 
quoted $52@58 ton. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 33,055 62 
Last week .....s.6. 52,800 39,170 4 
YOOP O60 .cevcccevce 46,800 27,737 9 
Two years ago ..... 46,800 11,246 39 
Three years ago .. 40,800 27,587 67 
Four years ago..... 40,800 21,868 54 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........+. 57,000 43,121 7 
Last week ......+6. 57,000 47,120 82 
Year @@0 ....ssee8- 57,000 32,960 57 
Two years ago .... 57,000 30,275 53 
Three years ago ... 57,000 35,088 61 
Four years ago .... 51,000 22,932 45 
NOTES 


The Twisp (Wash.) Roller Mills, Inc., 
has leased its. mill to H. H. Granger. 


Flour receipts at Seattle for the sea- 
son to date are only 194 cars, against 
590 for the same. period last year. 

No. 3 eastern yellow corn is selling at 
$60 ton, and $55 for December. Prompt 
shipment 38-lb white clipped oats are 
selling at $53 ton. 

Invitations have been issued to millers 
and grain men to attend a luncheon, on 
Oct. 10, at Seattle, to hear Julius H. 
Barnes, Wheat Director. 

Pacific northwestern hard red wheats 
have been in active demand, and very 
little of this grade remains in farmers’ 
hands. On the crop as a whole, however, 
— 50 per cent still remains in first 
ands, 


The United States Grain Corporation 





office for this zone has issued a notice to 
the mills, elevators and dealers that 
claims for storage will not be accepted 
later than two weeks from the close of 
the week for which storage is claimed. 


The Interstate Warehouse Co., of 
Caldwell, Idaho, grain dealers, has been 
incorporated, with a capital of $100,000, 
by B. M. and Ella F. Holt, and A. B. 
Cornell. The company will erect a 60,- 
000-bu elevator at Caldwell, and ware- 
houses at Parma and Homedale, and 
establish branches at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Twin Falls, Idaho, and Portland, 
Oregon. B. M. Holt is president of the 
B. M. Holt Seed Co., of Caldwell. 


The Societé Generale de Transports a 
Vapeur Maritimes will begin a direct 
monthly service from Seattle, Vancouver, 
B. C., and San Francisco to Mediter- 
ranean ports, calling at West Indian 
ports going and coming. The first ves- 
sel of this line to arrive at Seattle will 
be the Mont Cenis, 6,700 deadweight tons, 
due here Oct. 14. J. S. Ford, Seattle 
manager Norton, Lilly & Co., who are 
agents for the French steamship com- 
any, has offices in the Alaska Building, 
eattle. 


New-crop wheat received this year at 
Seattle and Tacoma has averaged much 
higher quality than last year. The first 
1,000 cars received graded 35.8 per cent 
No. 1, compared with 19.9 last year. 
New-crop white club has graded 50.4 per 
cent No. 1, compared with 26.63 last 
year; hard red winter 56.8 per cent No. 
1, against 34.3; common white wheats 
11.6 per cent No. 1, against 8.5. The 
percentage grading No. 2 is 45.1, against 
39.2. Smut dockage is heavier in the 
common white and white club wheats, 
and less in the red wheats. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Oct. 4.—An im- 
proved demand for flour prevailed this 
week, and mills and jobbers reported in- 
quiry quite active from all classes of 
buyers. However, they are not inclined 
to purchase heavily, and though it is 
thought that some jobbers entered the 
market for fairly round lots, in most 
instances less than 30 days’ requirements 
have been purchased. 

A moderate inquiry prevails for clear 
flour from macaroni factories. Other- 
wise, this class of flour is of slow sale. 

Increased premiums being paid for 
wheat resulted in further advances in 
flour of approximately 40c bbl. Kan- 
sas patent is quoted at $12@12.20; Mon- 
tana, $18@13.40; Dakota, $14; Washing- 
ton and Oregon patents, $11.10@11.40; 
cut-off, $10.50,—in 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

There has been‘very little change in the 
millfeed market. Offerings from the 
north are somewhat lighter, and Cali- 
fornia mills report sufficient demand to 
care for their output. Bran and mill- 
run are quoted at $40@42 ton. Red dog 
is scarce at $70@72. 

Owing to the continued strike of rig- 
gers and stevedores, deliveries of flour 
and feed from the north have been virtu- 
ally shut off for the past two weeks. The 
car shortage that prevailed throughout 
the East is also hampering rail deliveries, 
all of which has tended to materially re- 
duce the supplies of spot flour. 

Very little activity prevails in coarse 
grains. The market is generally un- 
changed and at the following prices: 
barley, spot feed, $2.85@2.95 per ctl; 
shipping, $8@3.10; oats, red feed, $2.80 
@2.95; seed, $3@3.10; corn, white Egyp- 
tian, $8@3.05; rye, $8.35@3.50. 

CALIFORNIA FEED BILL INTERPRETATIONS 

The secretary of the South Pacific 


Millers’ Association has issued the fol- 
lowing circular to members, giving rul- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


yas es 


ings of Director Lea, of the foods and 
drugs bureau, regarding commercial feed 
bill No. 93, effective Nov. 1: 

“1, Millers, if they prefer, may place 
the infotmation required by the law on 
the bag instead of on In this event, 
it is necessary for such information to 
be legible, so that the ultimate consumer 
is given the required information in a 
clear and concise manner. 

“2. If a farmer or other customer 


’ brings to a manufacturer grains which 


he desires made into feedstuffs for his 
own use, and provided the said actual 
consumer does not sell or distribute for 
sale these products, it will not be neces- 
sary to tag or label such products. 

“3. The law calls for a statement of 
contents. This statement, however, need 
not be prepared by a certified chemist, 
provided the statement and analysis as 
required is correct. A ‘margin of safety’ 
should be observed by millers, For in- 
stance, print the analysis low enough or 
high enough, as the case may be, to avoid 
any difficulty. 

“4, No other printed information will 
be permitted on the tag except what is 
called for by the law. This means no 
‘feeding instructions’ or advertising mat- 
ter may be printed on the tag. This rul- 
ing has been made by the board of health 
to prevent camouflage or misleading in- 
formation being placed on the tags by 
unscrupulous manufacturers. Feeding 
instructions and other printed matter 
may be contained on inserts in the bag or 
on the reverse side of the container. 

“5. In order to ‘play safe’ regarding 
the sale of commercial feedstuffs manu- 
factured prior to Nov. 1 but sold after 
that date, many members are arranging 
to tag or label this feedstuff by Oct. 1.” 





* UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Oct. 4.—Advances of 
10c bbl in flour, affecting all grades and 
qualities, were made generally throughout 
southern Idaho and Utah during the past 
week. Soft wheat flours are now selling 
at $9.75@10, with hard wheat patents at 
$11 and family flour at $10.50. The de- 
mand continues strong. 

Wheat quotations have not changed 
materially, millers continuing to pay 25 
@30c as premium for hard wheat, while 
soft wheat is being bought around $1.95 
in this territory. 

Demand for mill-run feed is heavier, 
and the prices have advanced $1@2 ton, 
bringing the quotations to $43@45 ton, 
carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Quotations on Kansas flour to Ogden 
buyers are $11.40@11.60, f.o.b. Ogden, 
having advanced from $11.05 two weeks 
ago. No other quotations from that sec- 
tion were made during the week, accord- 
ing to bakers and wholesalers. 

Because of the heavy demand for flour 
and the strong movement of wheat, 80 
per cent of the mills in the intermoun- 
tain states are now running. 


NOTES 


J. H. Barnhart, manager of the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. in Ogden, has re- 
turned from a trip through southern 
Idaho. 

M. H. Green, representative of the 
United States Grain Corporation in the 
Utah-Idaho district, has returned to 
Utah from Denver, where he spent two 
weeks. His headquarters are at Salt 
Lake. 

Reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture state that rains 
throughout Utah and Idaho have had 
very beneficial effect on fall-sown grain. 
They have been well distributed through 
the dry-farm districts in which wheat is 
the principal crop. 

Incorporation of the Salina (Utah) 
Grain & Milling Co. was Announced this 
week. The company is capitalized for 
$25,000, and plans to conduct a milling 
and produce business. O. P. Larson is 
president, John Arneson vice-president 
and M. A. Freece secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The grain movement through the Ogden 
terminal has been heavy, as many as 75 
carloads per day being handled. Largely 
this grain is being diverted to the Pacific 
Coast, the elevators of the Sperry and 
Globe companies not having nm com- 
leted. The anticipation is that they will 
be ready for grain within a month. 

Offers of the Corsicana (Texas) Mill 





drouths. The offer is for lots up to 100 
carloads, 

Operation of the new elevators of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co. before Nov. . 
15 is now anticipated, the company plan- 


ning to store about 500,000 bus wheat 
from Utah and southern Idaho. Exterior 
construction work on the buildings has 
been completed, and installation of the 
machinery is proceeding rapidly. Ground 
has been broken for the new feed mill 
and feed warehouse, second unit of the 
Globe plant. ? 
W. E. Zuprann. 





OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, Oct. 4.—The local 
wheat market has been more active this 
week. Jobbers especially were good buy- 
ers, their stocks having run down during 
the mill strike, when deliveries could not 
be made. 

An advance of 40c bbl in patent flour 
prices took place early in the week. The 
new quotation on patents at mill is $11.15. 
The rise was made necessary by the stiff 
premiums that are being paid in the in- 
terior on hard milling wheats, which 
range 20@30c over the government price. 

Eastern mills have come into the mar- 
ket for north coast .wheat, and local 
buyers had to follow the easterners’ bids 
upward. It is not known just how much 
wheat has been bought for shipment east- 
ward, but the quantity is believed to 
exceed 500,000 bus. The first inquiries 
came from Minneapolis mills, but buyers 
for St. Louis and Chicago account were 
soon in the market. 

The advance in bakers flour was even 
greater than in patents. The present 
quotation on bakers is $11.15@11.75. 
Whole-wheat flour is quoted at $10.50, 
graham flour at $10.25 and straights at 
$10.50. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 42,600 35,777 83 
Last week ......... 42,600 19,007 44 
Year ago ....sse0. 40,500 16,896 41 
Two years ago .... 33,000 26,907 81 


Although the wheat market has been 
active, not much interest has been shown 
in the coarse grains. Last bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange were: sacked oats, 
$52@53; clipped oats, bulk, $50@53.50; 
old corn, bulk, $59; new corn, bulk, 
$55.50@56.50; eastern barley, bulk, $60 
@61; blue barley, $62.50@63.50; feed 
barley, $62@63. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Death From Mill Accident 

Calvin P. Sterne, superintendent for 
the Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, 
Ind., died Oct. 4, as the result of con- 
gestion of blood on the brain due to a 
heavy timber falling on his head while 
he was supervising the unloading of an 
oil tank. He was 39 years old, and had 
been an employee of the company for 21 
years, for the last six years holding the 
position of superintendent. He was a 
stockholder in the company. Mr. Sterne’s 
widow survives him. His fraternal af- 
filiations were the Shrine and the Knights 
of Pythias. 





Canadian Wheat Board in Market 
Toronto, Onrt., Oct. 7.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Canadian Wheat Board is 
in the market -for 800,000 bbls spring 
wheat flour at $10.65 bbl, in jute, deliv- 
ered Montreal, October shipment, for ex- 
port. This is the first sale of spring 
wheat flour for export made to the 
board on this crop, and has improved the 
feeling and outlook of the Canadian 
trade very much. Considerable millfeed 
is being sold in eastern Canada against 
this order. 
A. H. Bamey. 





About 63 per cent of the farms in Ar- 
gentina, according to the Argentine 
minister of agriculture, contain 100 hec- 
tares (247 acres) or less, 6.4 per cent are 
over 1,250 hectares (3,078 acres), and 
30.6 per cent are from 248 to 3,078 acres. _ 
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IN STRATEGIC POSITION 

The discontinuance of flour-buying by 
the Grain Corporation for an indefinite 
time, announced this week, will particu- 
larly affect soft wheat millers, They 
have been the principal participants in 
this business, as their wheat was selling 
at or near the guaranteed price and their 
flour prices reflected this basis. The 
Northwest was quite hopelessly out of 
line, and southwestern millers did not 
need the business and were able to sell 
their flour to better advantage elsewhere. 

What, then, is to happen to soft wheat 
milling, now that it is deprived of this 
outlet? It is freely predicted that, with- 
out export sales, soft wheat mills will 
shortly be forced to half capacity, or 
less, and that competition will result in 
distress and unprofitable prices. 

In this connection the strategic posi- 
tion of central states mills, frequently 
referred to in this department, should 
not be overlooked. Ten years ago there 
were comparatively few mills in this sec- 
tion making anything but soft wheat 
flour. With the steady and unremitting 
invasion of their trade by the large spring 
wheat mills and, consequently, the in- 
creasing difficulty of maintaining full ca- 
pacity operation, soft wheat millers have 
turned more and more to the grinding of 
hard wheat as supplemental, and have 
found therein an effective means, not only 
of meeting this competition, but of keep- 
ing their plants in operation. 

Instead of continuing to job spring 
wheat flour, as many did at first, or striv- 
ing to combat the effective introduction 
of these flours by a propaganda in favor 
of soft wheat flour, for which they were 
ill prepared, they turned to milling the 
wheat, gave the public what it seemed to 
want, and met this competition of outside 
mills with its own weapons. In grinding 
these wheats, while they cannot sell in 
so wide a territory as western mills they 
are nearer the markets which they can 
serve and in a position to give prompt 
service. The transition which has been 
taking place is a very interesting and 
significant one. 

English millers have the name of being 
the most expert millers in the world. The 
reason for this is to be found in their 
experience, and in the resourcefulness 
which they have developed, in mixing and 
grinding wheats of all kinds from all 
parts of the world. To a lesser degree 
there is an analogy in the geographical 
location of central states mills, so far 
as this country is concerned. These mills 
are so located that they can bring in and 
grind any wheat of the United States 
grown west of them,—the great wheat 
granary of the country. 

In the course of time, if they rise to 
the opportunity with which their location 
endows them, they should become not less 
skillful and resourceful in the handling 


of these wheats, when conditions are fa- - 


vorable,—and they are favorable on this 
crop,—than has the English miller on 
world’s wheats. These millers can either 
grind these wheats by themselves alone, 
or they can blend them when conditions 
warrant and when such blending produces 
a superior flour. 
exactly what has been done in several in- 
stances on the present abnormal crop, and 
the resultant rs have met with marked 


success, whether a blend of the best 
grades of spring and hard winter or with 
some soft winter added. 

It has been through the operation of 
the force. of necessity that hard wheat 


In a measure, that is. 


milling has shown such growth in recent 
years in soft wheat territory. This year 
has actually witnessed the anomaly of a 
few central states mills, whose business 
heretofore has been mostly soft wheat 
flour, running almost exclusively on hard 
wheat. 

One way in which some of the larger 
soft wheat millers can meet the condition 
imposed by the discontinuance of export 
buying may be found in giving more at- 
tention to the making of hard wheat 
flours.. This diversion of capacity will 
relieve somewhat the competition among 
soft wheat mills. It seems clear that the 
present demand for soft wheat flour is far 
from sufficient to take care of the entire 
capacity of the country. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

Only a moderate business is being done 
in soft wheat flour. Without purchases 
by the Grain Corporation, it seems as if 
soft wheat millers were to be in a rather 
difficult position. The domestic demand 
is not sufficient, and rather conservative 
buying is looked for. There is no com- 
plaint of want of wheat as yet, but re- 
ceipts are far from being hgavy. Toledo 
millers were bidding $2.33, Toledo rate 
points, but wheat was showing a tendency 
to firm up, and it looked as if bids would 
have to be increased if much stimulation 
of flow were required. 

One Toledo , mill has been making 
spring wheat flour, and having a good 
sale; another is making hard winter wheat 
flour of excellent quality. Quite a good 
many mills in this section are making 
either spring or hard winter wheat flours, 
or a blend of these, and are doing a very 
considerable business with the bakery 
trade. As has been pointed out before 
on several occasions, the mills which are 
making both soft and hard wheat flours 
appear to be in the strongest position 
and to be doing the most active business. 
Opinion as to the cost of flour is subject 
to some unsettlement, now that the Grain 
Corporation has discontinued its pur- 
chases. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





Piour Pct. of 

output § activity 
FR WOO socrcssvecctsnes 47,000 98 
Last week ... - 46,500 97 
SORE OO overseas - 82,100 ~ 67 
Two years ago ... . 89,050 81 
Three years ago .......+++ 32,300 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1918 and 1917: 

No. ae Output Pet. 


1919*.. 2 cee 9 960 60,265 94 
1919f.. seen 11 71,760 69,536 97 
1918... .ccceee 17 120,960 80,202 66 
TORT 6 6. couse 17 111,300 90,804 81 


*Week ended Oct. 4. tWeek ended Sept. 27. 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


It is a matter of frequent comment 
that bakers generally have been showing 
a disposition tq use only the higher grades 
of flour. This is thought to be not only 
the result of the need of extreme care 
in the selection of flour this year, because 
of the uneven quality of much of the 
hard wheat, but to be more or less a re- 
action from the substitute period and to 
reflect the general inclination of the baker 
to improve the quality of his bread. Many 
bakers are buying more short patent 
flour than ever before. In line with this 
policy, more bakers than ever before are 
using soft wheat flour for blending in 
their bread mixture. 

Not in years has there been such a wide 
range in hard wheat flour prices. Bakers 
of many years’ experience say that they 


frankly acknowledge that they are out of 


At the same time Kansas 95 per cents 
were offered at $10.60@11.75, and one 
baker reports having bought a_ well- 
known short patent at $11.55. It is not 
uncommon for Kansas mills to withdraw 
temporarily from the market, to be very 
independent in their prices, or to accept 
less quantities than are offered them. 
This is interpreted as indicating that they 
are pretty well booked up, and are selling 
considerable flour to spring wheat trade. 

It is difficult to give an accurate rep- 
resentation of the quality of new Kansas 
flour. Experience is somewhat varied, 
and the flour from that state is evidently 
running far from uniform. Where con- 
siderable flour has proved not highly sat- 
isfactory, later shipments have shown im- 
provement, and the flour from some of 
the mills, probably more careful in the 
selection of their wheat, has given no 
trouble whatever. Spring wheat flour has 
not been used enough as yet for the trade 
to have made up its mind definitely in 
regard to its quality. At the moment, the 
preference seems to be for Kansas flour. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 

The middle of the week the weather 
turned very warm. On the whole, weather 
conditions, with occasional rains, have 
been very favorable for fall farmwork. 
Much corn has been cut, and probably 
most of the seeding of wheat is completed 
except on corn land. Considerable wheat 
is already up, and presents a very fine 
appearance. Indications point to less 
acreage than last year. 

The movement of wheat has been far 
from heavy, but this can be accounted for 
by the scarcity of cars and due to the 
fact that farmers are busy in the fields. 
The corn crop is made, and quality should 
be satisfactory. 


NOTES 

Mark N. Mennel is spending a week 
at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

O. B. Grosvenor, representing the Van 
Dusen Milling Co., Minneapolis, in this 
section, with headquarters at Piqua, Ohio, 
was in Toledo this week. 

The Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, has opened a warehouse in Delaware, 
Ohio, which will be managed by A. W. 
Stewmon, its Ohio state representative. 

A mill of the Valley City Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was practically de- 
stroyed by fire recently. The loss was 
$150,000. Thirty thousand bushels of 
wheat were destroyed. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, returned this week from an 
outing at Buck Hill Falls, Pa., where he 
spent some time with Henry M. Allen, 
president Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio. 

The Michigan Bean Co. announces the 
removal of its head office from Port 
Huron to 208 Bearinger Building, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., as Saginaw is now recognized 
as the center of the bean industry of 
Michigan. 

R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, L. C. Chase, Mansfield 
(Ohio) Milling Co. Inc. and C. H. 
Hitch, flour and feed, Cleveland, Ohio, 
are among those who will attend the con- 
vention of grain dealers at St. Louis, 
next week. 

S. E. Bryers, of Newberry, Mich., who 
recently purchased a lot on Elk Street, 
Manistique, for the purpose of erecting 
a flour and grist mill, has the buildings 
well under way, and hopes to put the mill 
in operation on Nov. 1. The main build- 
ing is 24x36, two stories high. Electric 
power will be used. 

Claude P. Wykes, until recently repre- 
senting the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., in Michigan, and previous 
to that in business for himself under the 
style of Wykes & Co., flour and feed, has 
quit the flour business. He is now man- 
ager of the Loudon Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turers of showcases, in w he is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. 


Quotations on soft winter patents are 
unchan, they being offered at $10.15@ 
10.65 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, in car lots. 
Hard winter patents are priced at $10.20 
@11.15, an advance of 5c from last week. 
Hard spring patents are 10c higher, the 
ruling quotation in Indianapolis being 
$11.80@12.10. 

Jobbers and others connected with the 
trade report a decided demand for hard 
spring patents, which is reflected in the 
higher price. Sales of hard winter pat- 
ents also are becoming brisk, while at 
least a normal business now is being done 
in soft winter patents, bakers especially 
showing more of a tendency to mix it with 


’ the better grades than at the start of the 


present ng season. 

Bakers throughout the state are doing 
a good business, especially in bread. The 
production of cakes and pastry is being 
interfered with, to some extent, by a con- 
tinued shortage of sugar, although its in- 
fluence has not yet been acute on the in- 
dustry in most places. Stanley Wyckoff, 
federal sugar distributor for Indiana, has 
returned from New York and Washing- 
ton. Since then 15 of a promised 100 
cars cane sugar have arrived here for dis- 
tribution,.and after all of it has come no 
more is expected before the sugar beet 
refining season opens in Indiana and 
Michigan, which probably will be the last 
of October. Mr. Wyckoff says the waste 
of a single grain is serious in the present 
crisis. 

Millers of corn products are well 
pleased with recent demand. Like wheat 
millers, they report trouble in getting 
cars to fill orders promptly. Grits are 
quoted for shipment at $3.37 per 100 lbs, 
meal at $3.32, corn flour at $3.52, hominy 
at $3.42 and hominy flakes at $3.82. 
These prices represent a slight advance 
over recent quotations. 

Difficulty is being had in obtaining 
corn for immediate use. Besides a ten- 
dency by farmers to hold what old crop 
they have, the shortage of cars also is a 
serious factor. Dealers say it is inad- 
visable to buy when the grain is not al- 
ready loaded, as in that case there is no 
way of knowing when it can be shipped. 
When the corn is on the car, and is badly 
needed, it often has been found necessary 
recently to pay a premium to get it. 

+ * 


In the wheat and corn feed markets, 
the demand is reported as somewhat im- 
proved. Prices are unchanged, with 
mixed wheat feed offered for shipment at 
$45@47 ton, bran at $45@47, and mid- 
dlings at $583@55. Hominy feed is quot- 
ed at $54.90 bulk, and $58.90 sacked. 


- * 
Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and ins ons 


of grain and stocks in store, in bushels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR 


Out, 4, BORD cseseccccestsevsscccvecs ,690 
Dat. BU TORS. nscs ced cadsccovescodes 19,059 
GOR, ©, BES ce cccrcvccrecsctccscccecs 8,244 
Gees Co SORS rink ec hos w ce teecassiores 16,920 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 

In Out 
-f MPerer rer ror. S 56,000 26,000 
COR cc ccveccsceve contons 209,000 86,000 
BD Koccveviveccees cbnder 232,000 92,000 
RIO. concise covtiecssess vc 13,000 10,000 


STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Oct. 4, 1919... 424,990 158,390 355,310 21,140 
Oct. 5, 1918... 307,370 619,950 259,420 62,740 
Oct. 6, 1917... 293,070 78,700 713,340 10,030 


NOTES 

John A. Reis, assistant secretary of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, is on a 
vacation. 

The United Cereal & Grain Separator 
Co., Fortville, has incorporated, with 
$500,000 capital stock. It defines its busi- 
ness as the manufacture of grain and 
cereal elevators. The directors are Bax- 
ter M. Bane, Geor: ease ® 4 and J. F. 
Johnson. Ravtas . Zreower. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT, 4 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


PAOPORAMUD vcccscisevseccscess $12.30@12.50 
Spring patent, jute ............ 11.75 @12.00 
Spring straights, jute ..... eeees 11.26@11.40 
Spring clears, jute ............ 9.00@ 9.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute...... 6.75@ 7.26 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 11.75@12.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.40@10.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.00@10.25 
Clear, southern, jute .......... - 8.00@ 8.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute......$11.15@11.40 


Patent, 95 per cent .........5- 10.50@10.70 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 8.25@ 9.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbi..... $7.25 @7.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.25@6.50 


WHEAT—Offerings not large, demand fair, 
quality poor. Range for week, with com- 


parisons: 

This week Last week Last year 
1 hard....227@229 226% @229 226@227% 
2 hard....224@226 228 @225 223@224 
1 red...... 227@227% 226% @227 226@226% 
2 red...... 223@225% 223 @224% 223@224 
1 nor, s...250@263 240 @247 226@227 
2 nor, s...240@256 223 @255 223@224 
1 dk nor..273@285 269 @285 ...@229 


CORN—Market weak, supply not large, 
prices lower. Range: 
This week Last week Last year 
6 mix...1389 @145 142 @154 115 @125 
5 mix...141 @143 146 @155% 131@134% 
4 mix...141 @144 145 @157 130@135 


3 mix...140%@148 145 @157% 140@143 
6 yel....140 @149 144 @156 115@130 
5 vel, 2 sae eae 144 @155 122@139 


4 = -140% @146 144% @145% 133@150 
3 . 141% @150% 143% @157 188@155 
3 a 140% @147 148%@156 145@160 

OATS—Demand good, prices higher. The 
range: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 62 @73 65 @72% 68° @72% 
No. 3 wh 67 @73 68% @74 
Standard ....@. ooee@.... 69% @T4% 
No. 2 wh 10% @74% 68% @73% 71 > At 
No. 1 wh 71% @73 70 @73 «++ @. 

RYE—Market firmer, with millers coking 
little. No. 2 sold at $1.42% @1.43%, No. 3 
at $1.42, No. 4 at $1.38@1.40. Sample grade, 
$1.34@1.37. October closed at $1.41% bid, 
December $1.45%, May $1.52. 

BARLEY—Market weak and 2c lower at 
the close, with buyers holding off. Malting 
ranged $1.36@1.39. December closed at $1.30 
bid, May $1.29% asked, 

CORN GOODS—Trade fair. The advance 
in corn prices at Omaha to about the same 
level as Chicago has put corn products on 
about the same basis in all markets. Corn 
flour is $3.60 per 100 Ibs, yellow and white 
granulated meal $3.67%, bolted white and 
yellow $3.55, granulated hominy $3.67%, 
pearl hominy $3.72%, in car lots; sales from 
warehouse, 2%c more, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

r~Receipts— Wi egg 
1918 


1919 1918 919 
Flour, bblis..... 269 245 ies 131 
Wheat, bus.... 3,342 1,596 4,494 2,061 
Corn, bus...... 1,027 2,340 577 839 
Oats, bus...... 2,076 1,661 1,611 1,622 
Rye, bus....... 44 28 45 36 
Barley, bus.... 272 213 144 56 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 4 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.60@13.10 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.60@12.10 
First clear, cotton .......-..0+. 8.50@ 9.80 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, jute ........ T10@ 7.30 
Rye flour, dark, jute .......... 5.75@ 6.25 
Kansas patent, cottom ......... @12.20 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.85 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.80 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... @ 3.70 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$36.50@37; standard fine middlings, $46.50@ 
47.50; rye feed, $45@46; flour middlings, 
AP fat oil meal, $70; hominy feed, $58.50 
@59. 

WHEAT—Strong, with demand good from 
millers and shippers. Receipts, 264 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $2.65@2.70; No. 2, $2.55@ 
2.63; No, 8, $2.40@2.57. 

BARLEY—Prices improved %8@b5c. Re- 
ceipts, 144 cars, Offerings of choice were 
scarce, Maltsters bought fairly well of the 
best grades. No. 3, $1.40@1.45; No. 4, $1.22 
@1.40; feed and rejected, $1.10@1.30. 

RYE—Unchanged. Receipts, 47 cars. 
Millers and shippers bought moderately 
well. Movement light, but more expected 
next week No. 1, $1.42%@1. 43; No. 2, 
$1.41% @1.42%; No. 8, $1.36@1.41.° 

CORN—Advanced 7@10c. Receipts, 42 
cars, The local trade bought yellow, while 





millers and shippers took all es. Offer- 
ings were cleaned up. No. 3 yellow, $1.43@ 
1.50; No. 4 yellow, $1.42@1.49; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.39@1.46; No. 3 white, $1.41% @1.45. 

OATS—Up 2@3c. Receipts, 167 cars. In- 
dustries and shippers took all offerings. No. 
2 white, 69@75ic; No. 3 white, 67@74%c; No. 
4 white, 65@72c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 191 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 28,040 16,100 36,230 49,260 
Wheat, bus... 352,760 750,100 36,960 255,700 
Corn, bus..... 58,380 91,120 107,740 29,460 
Oats, bus..... 362,440 620,210 477,440 644,974 
Barley, bus... 226,080 102,510 99,000 131,820 
Rye, bus.... 65,850 18,700 2,550 13,870 
Feed, tons.... 1,271 420 5,104 6,001 





DULUTH, OCT, 4 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 
Standard patent ............ 
First clear, jute ...... eeneeesed 
Second clear, jute ..... . - 6.65@ 7.15 
No. 2 semolina .... -+ 11.60@11.75 
Durum patent ......-seeeee- «++ 11.25@11.50 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


- -$11.80@12.30 
9.40@ 9.90 





Pe errr a | 
Pure white rye .....-...+-+6. cesooewes 4.25 
BIO. BS GRP FIO occ cvccdvcvcvctecus eoee 3.26 
WO B TFS vceccccsccees eave rvastecceds 3.60 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 


Oct. 4..31,040 Oct. 5..22,415 Oct. 6..36,270 
Sept. 27.31,820 Sept. 28.21,225 Sept. 29.35,740 
Sept. 20.27,255 Sept. 21.21,640 Sept. 22.32,700 
Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 

WHEAT—Receipts this week smaller, and 
mostly durum and mixed cars of wheat. 
Grain Corporation cared for all off-grades, 
durum and mixed wheat that other interests 
did not want. Good grades of spring wheat 
taken by mills, which paid substantial pre- 
miums. No, 1 dark northern sold as high as 
$2.95 early in the week. 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 4, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

c~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——,, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


1 dk nor | 
1, 2 nor - 11,074 213 25 2,449 154 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor 5 16 228 26 37 87 34 
All other 

spring ... 267 3,147 218 79 86485 63 


lam dur } 
1,2 dur § 317 1,221 93 64 701 35 
All other 


durum .. 930 1,430 650 76 6=633T | SR 
Winter .... 8 504 48 8 160 6 
Mixed ....:  «. ee 164 660 1388 
White ..... sé oe 5 
Totals ..1,538 17,604 1,148 453 4,678 452 


FLAXSEED—Bearish, with sharp price 
break. Full decline of 45@62c, October weak- 
est. Short covering and week-end evening 
up today caused recovery of 16@20c from 
low spots. Slump in Argentine market and 
generally slow oil demand were bear factors. 
Crushers picked up cash article, but made 
no great effort to hold up futures, taking 
over limited lots of contracts on the decline. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 

7———_Close——_, 


Opening Oct. 5 
High Low Oct. 4 1918 
Oct. ..$4.30 $4.32 $3.70 $3.88 $3.76 
Nov... 4.17 4.21 3.70 3.86 3.71 
Dec.... 4.18 4.17 3.66 3.86 a 
May... 4.06 4.10 3.65 3.85 3.67 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 


Closing coarse grain prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 





No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Sept. 64% @67% 141 95 @125 
Sept. 64 @é68s 140% 95 @125 
Sept. 64% @66% 140 97@127 
Oct. 645% @68% 141% 100@131 
Oct. 65% @70% 142% 102@134 
Oct 64% @69% 140% 104@136 
Oct. 67 @70 140% 106@138 
Oct. Hi 1918. 67% @68% 161 84@ 93 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
c—— Domestic, -—Bonded——, 
1919 _ 1917 your 1918 1917 


Corn ..icce 

Oats ...... 334 212 165 «s ae 20 
BIS sevvees 3,526 283 694 é es 
Barley 740 8=211 1,091 18 31 i2 


Flaxseed .. 125 161 181 ..  .. 1 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r— Receipts, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 

Spring .... 255 4,592 604 150 408 798 

Durum .... 5668 1,956 425 285 1,430 799 


Winter .... 28 . 133 32 ve 2 oe 
Totals 851 6,681 96f 435 1,840 1,597 
CORR sce ce oda ss ays 7 es 


Oats ...... 1 237 67 16 «6198 1 
Rye ....... 560 6547 399 +. 630 295 
Barley .... 58 80 6630 6 55 «631 


Bonded... 6 13 10 ee + se 
Flaxseed .. 120 152 24 66 50 83 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 4 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRROME on onesie eo veds Sve veg nduse -$11.10@12.00 
BUPOAGAE oo os cedegies vooncces «eee 10.20@11.40 
First clear .........-00. eeeeeee 8.50@10.00 
Second clear .....0seceeee eevee 6.45@ 8.25 


MILLFEED—An extremely weak demand 
is noticeable. Prices materially lower. Nom- 
inal quotations: bran, prompt shipment, $33 
@35; brown shorts, $48@50; gray shorts, 
$50 @54. 

WHEAT—Regardless of the blanket per- 
mit system limiting arrivals to 185 cars, a 
much larger number than that have con- 
tinued to reach this terminal daily. A no- 
ticeable slump has occurred in the wheat 
market. Dark hard, which was in such de- 
mand two weeks ago, has dropped 5@12c. 
Favorable rains in this section have greatly 
aided the seeding preparations. Labor 
searcity is apparent, the farmers being able 
to employ only about 50 per cent of the 
number needed. Increased wages are being 
paid as an attraction, but this has not re- 
lieved the situation greatly. The decline in 
soft wheat has not been as sharp as in the 
dark variety. Heavy carry-over noted in to- 
day’s market. Little yellow wheat has ap- 
peared on the market. Cash prices: Hard: 
No. 1 dark $2.30@2.40, medium $2.24@2.35; 
No. 2 $2.30@2.45, medium $2.20@2.38; No. 
8 $2.25@2.40, medium $2.15@2.35; No. 4 
$2.20@2.32, medium $2.08@2.10. Red: No. 1 
$2.20, No. 2 $2.17@2.19, No. 3 $2.12@2.14, 
No. 4 $2.08@2.10. 

CORN—Argentine corn had a bearish ef- 
fect on the market. Reports have it that 
sales at $1.10, minus duty, in New York have 
been confirmed. Offerings larger, but de- 
mand light. Cash prices show a decline of 
10@12c for the week. Futures weak. Cash 
prices: white corn, No, 2 $1.45, No. 3 $1.44, 
No. 4 $1.41@1.43; yellow corn, No. 1 $1.50, 
No. 2 $1.48, No. 3 $1.43@1.46, No. 4 $1.40@ 
1.42; mixed corn, No. 1 $1.45@1.47, No. 2 
$1.45, No. 3 $1.42@1.44, No. 4 $1.38@1.40, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts— --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.2,556,900 233,550 1,245,750 195,750 
Corn, bus... 88,750 145,000 27,500 216,250 
Oats, bus.... 183,600 108,800 82,500 219,000 
Hye; bus. i.<° 29,300 — osees D000. vevce 
Barley, bus.. 13,500 44,500 5,200 11,700 
Bran, tons.. 2,160 260 2,940 1,700 
Hay, tons... 7,824 10,764 2,604 3,132 


Flour, bbis.. 15,275 13,325 91,325 64,876 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 4 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent, $10. 00 
10.95, 100 per cent $10.40@10.60, clear $7.50 
@8.50, low-grade $6@6.75; soft wheat patent 
$9.45@10.25, 100 per cent $9.30@9.60, clear 
$7@7.75, low-grade $6@6.90; spring wheat 
patent, new $11.75@11.90, 100 per cent $11.10 
@11.50, first clear $8.25@9, second clear 
$6.25 @6.75, in jute, 

MILLFEED—Hard wheat bran $37, soft 
$37.50@38, and middlings $56@59. Oat feed 
nominally quoted at $25; white hominy feed, 
$55.50; No. 1 alfalfa meal $37, and No. 2 $33. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 759 cars, against 1,039 
last week. Closing prices, which were 1@2c 
higher on the week: No. 1 red, $2.26@2,.26%; 
No, 2 red, $2.22@2.25; No. 3 red, $2.19@2.22; 
No. 4 red, $2.14@2.17; No. 3 hard, $2.18@ 
2.30; No. 4 hard, $2.16. 

CORN—Receipts, 175 cars, against 141. 
Prices unchanged and demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 2 corn, $1.48; No. 5 corn, $1.46; 
No. 1 yellow, $1.51; No. 2 yellow, $1.49; No. 
5 yellow, $1.47; No. 1 white, $1.48; No. 3 
white, $1.46; No. 4 white, $1.45; No. 5 white, 
$1.44, 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $3.75; cream meal, $3.90; 
grits and hominy, $4. . 

OATS—Receipts, 168 cars, against 212. 
Prices unchanged to %c higher, and demand 
fair. Closing prices: No. 2 oats, Tic; No. 3 
white, 70@71ic; No. 2 mixed, 70c; No. 3 
mixed, 67c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7~Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 141,830 61,140 162,290 65,270 
Wheat, bus.1,240,306 171,693 1,478,470 168,140 
Corn, bus... 234,000 487,743 97,660 242,330 
Oats, bus... 472,190 402,000 344,020 376,350 
Rye, bus.... 6,600 5,500 5,580 10,590 
Barley, bus. 14,400 17,600 6,680 4,190 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 4 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,000 bbis, and 19,818,- 
175 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,109,080 Ibs to 
Manchester and 8,040 to Havana. Quota- 
tions, all on new-crop flour, to arrive, per 
196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western $10.10@10.40 





Winter straight, near-by .. -. 9.75@10.00 
Kansas straight ..........see05 11.25 @11.50 
Kansas short patent ........... 11.75 @12.25 
Spring short patent ............ 12.50@13.00 
Spring patent ........sseceeees 12.00 @12.25 


Spring first clear ..........e555 
Fancy city mills and spring pat- 

ent, family brands .......... 13.00 @13.75 

WHEAT—Firm and unchanged. Receipts, 
874,279 bus; exports, 1,480,034; stock, 2,073,- 
787. © Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 














No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.34. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No, 
2 whéat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No. 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1, 

RYE FLOUR—Demand moderate, and 
market firm and slightly higher. Quota- 
tions: $7.85@8.056, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks; some special fancy 
brands higher. 

CORN—Supplies small, and market largely 
nominal. Trade slow. Receipts, 4,586 bus; 
stock, 14,624. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to quality and location, 
$1.65@1.70 to arrive and $1.70@1.75 on spot. 


CORN GOODS—Dull and weak. Offerings 
ample. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. sae - @3.90 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ... 1) @4.00 
Yellow table meal, fancy....... ...- 
White table meal, fancy ....... «... 

White corn flour, fancy .......... «+» @4.00 

Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.... .... 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... nominal 


MILLFEED—tTrade slow, and market 
weak and lower. Quotations, car lots, per . 
ton: 

Soft winter bran— 

City mills, in 100-lb sacks....$.....@49.00 

Western spot, in 100-lb sacks. none here 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 44.00@45.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


BOG .oe'e't 0 cope 605s cass Cacces 43.00@ 44.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 43.00 @ 44.00 
White middlings, to _ arrive, 

100-Ib sacks ........eceeee0ee 61.00@62.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sackS® ......-0.sseeeeee 56.00 @57.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 68.00@69.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-Ib sacks.. 56.00@57.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-Ib sks 53.00@54.00 


OATS—Offerings light and market ad- 
vanced 1%c, with demand moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 121,646 bus; exports, 150,000; stock, 


211,282. Quotations: 

Wee. DB WMD cc ic de cies detects 80% @81% 
No. 2 White ....ccccccccsessecs 79% @80% 
No, 8 Whit occ cccdcesccevesecs 78% @79% 
No, @ WRIRG .civccdcccccvcscee - FWH@TT% 


OATMEAL—Quiet, but values firmly held 
in sympathy with the strength of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-Ib 
sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $8.30; patent, cut, two 
100-Ib sacks, $10.41@11.88; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, coarse $4.90. 





BOSTON, OCT. 4 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short... .$13.25@13.75 


Spring patents, standard ...... 12.50@13.05 
Hard winter patents 11.50 @12.80 
Soft winter patents ............ 11.10@11.50 
Soft winter straights .. -+- 10.50@11.00 
Soft winter clears .........+6- 10.25 @ 10.50 





MILLFEED—Demand slow, with no ma- 
terial change in prices. Spring bran, $44; 
winter bran, $44; middlings, $56@60; mixed 
feed, $53@60; red dog, $53@60; second 
clears, $72; gluten feed, $68.12; hominy feed, 


$62.40: stock feed, $62.50; .oat hulls, re- 
ground, $31; cottonseed meal, $72,—all in 
100’s. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Demand moderate, 
and market fairly steady. White corn flour, 
$4.20; white corn meal, $4.15; yellow granu- 
lated meal, $4; bolted yellow, $3.95; hominy 
grits and samp, $4.15; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.50,—all in 100’s. 


OATMEAL—Good demand, with market a 
shade lower. Rolled is quoted at $4.20, and 
cut and ground at $4.83, per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 





-—Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1919 Per 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... .*63,265 GiBOO. oa acdc: Hee aess 
Wheat, bus... .375,300 239, 780 614,133 718,698 
Gee, WE. occ-o o8<08 ByOOG: Saeed 4,401 
Oats, bus. - 61,325 28,450 89,372 561,319 
Rye, 13,250 1,020 72,616 ..... 
Bartley, Dus.... «00% 1,050 52,089 ..... 
Milifeed, tons. 88 Aer Yee ce 


Corn meal, bbis 205 SBR. Saice se” ee 
Oatmeal, sacks 25,200 23,200 ..... «si 


*Includes 34,950 bbls for export, compared 
with 3,400 in 1918. 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 
1919 1918 





Flour, bbis *175,517 194,650 
Wheat, bus ... 1,801,470 922,610 
to | ae 3,525 1,200 
ORG, DUR bs divcccoessvcessis 538,760 317,100 
WPS, WMS cc ic cee ccvoworecs 223,325 59,730 
Barley, bus ..........+6+5 1,300. wsees 
Millfeed, toms ........+..++ 320 64 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 1,545 5,425 
Oatmeal, cases .......+.+- 4,075 17,600 
Oatmeal, sacks ........++ 35,532 26,662 


*Includes 63,900 bbls for export, compared 
with 18,047 in 1918. 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Flour Wheat Oats Barley 








To— bbis bus bus bus 
Liverpool ..... 398,000 ..... 
London ...:.... vere geees 114,692 13, 288 
Halifax, N. 8... 3,385 sss.6 sesee seece 
Totals ....... 2,226 398,000 114,692 13,288 

















“Fg Se atc dale : NEW YORK, OCT. 4 

_ FLOUR—Quiet, owing to continued ad- 
vances of prices and _ the font Seat peers 
reductions gig prices now betoming 
a factor, and trade is expecting lower aioe 


spring first patent, 
$12.95@13.25; second patent, $11.95@12.50; 
first clear, $9.50@9.75; winter straight, $10.15 
@10.50; Kansas straight, $11@11.50; rye, $7 
@7.75,—all in jute. Receipts, 10,910 bbis 
and 217,962 sacks. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,318,400 bus. 

CORN—Showed renewed strength with ad- 
vancing prices. Country offerings , were 
light, and those ordinarily on the bear side 
were not keen to take a firm position, re- 
gardless of private information showing im- 
proved crop prospects. Quotations: No. 2 
yellow, $1.64; No. 3 yellow, $1.63%; No. 2 
mixed, $1.63; No. 2 white, $1.64; No, 3 white, 
$1.63 %. Receipts, 2,800 bus. 

OATS—Market firmer, due to light offers 
and some export buying. Strong rumors on 
heavy requirements of France were a fea- 
ture. Quotations were 80@82c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 410,000 bus. 


TOLEDO, OCT. 4 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $10.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


a 





Winter wheat bran ............ $41.00 @ 42.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... « 48.00@50.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 55.00 @57.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags....... « «eee + @70,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@11.50 


WHBEAT—Receipts, 101 cars, 34 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 8 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 26 cars, 16 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.:. 360,400 71,400 82,419 16,100 
Corn, bus..... 15,000 66,250 ..... 16,770 
Oats, bus..... 63,300 112,750 658,835 171,960 


BUFFALO, OCT. 4 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: Spring 
Best patent spring Mi ethss Fe'nas ABstes ae fre 
Bakers patent .........+++. eee -@12.55 
First clear .........5-- eceveces -@ 9.50 
Graham flour .....-.6++eeeeeees -@12.55 
Rye, pure white ......... Kogkee -@ 8.00 
WRVG, StPMIGKte ~.. 2s cc cccccccee ile 7.50 
Sacked 

Bran, per tom ....-.-eeseeeeees ne - @39.50 
Standard. middlings, per ton. + +ee « @55.50 
PE RE cect cc cecesccececcs esees @56.50 
Flour middlings ........-.+.6++ «e+» @60.50 

dog, per tom .....--.-+seee «ee» @67.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.,.. .....@60.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... .....@59.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 80. 00@ 81. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... - @66.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........ ° oils. @67. 00 
Gluten feed, per tom ........... + «ee « @66.20 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

SEE ‘ne dboS 0 6:6 60.5500 06 viens eevee + @70.25 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent.... - @73.25 
Rolled oats, bbl, 90-Ib sacks.... ‘e 00@ 4.20 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton .....@26.00 


WHEAT—Receipts have Brepeed ‘oft to a 
few cars and, with a good demand, buyers 
are bidding higher prices for all grades. 

CORN—Advanced from the opening until 
Thursday, when buyers refused to pay prices 
asked. The market broke 3c and closed 
easy, with trade light. No. 1 or No, 2 yel- 
low, $1.55, on track, through billed. 

OATS—Good demand nearly all week, and 
the market was generally higher on light 
receipts. All the good weights were cleaned 
up quickly. Closing: No. 1 white, 76%c; 
No. 2 white, 75%c; No. 3 white, 74%c; No. 
4 white, 73%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters took all the barley, 
offered on spot, and some to arrive. With a 
cleaning up, sellers were asking higher 
prices. ~There were only a few cars offered 
for shipment. The range for malting was 
$1.38@1.52. Feed was quoted at $1.30@1.43, 
on track or in store. 

5 RYE—Sales of No. 2, on track, were at 
1.48, 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 4 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





Spring short patent ............ $12.50@12.75 
Spring long patent ............. 12.00@12.25 
Spring first clear .............. 9.00@ 9.50 
Winter patent ............ -+ 10.30@10.55 
Winter straight (near-by)..... 9.75 @10.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.25@11.50 
Hard winter first clear ........ 8.50@ 9.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended .... 7.00@ 7.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City milis’ best patent (blended) .....@12.65 
City mills’ spring patent....... «eee» @12.65 
City mills’ winter patent ...... eevee + @11.65 
City mills’ winter straight ..... «eee» @11,40 


MILLFEED—Sharply lower on spring mid- 
dlings, otherwise comparatively steady, with 
demand limited throughout. Quotations, in 
100-I1b sacks, per ton: spring bran, $42@ 
43.50; spring middlings, $55@57; soft win- 
ter bran and middlings, $59@60. 

WHEAT—Steady; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 879,539 bus; exports, 479,778; 
Stock, 3,897,996. Sales for week: No. 2 red 
winter, $2.36%; No. 3, $2.33; No. 4, $2.29%; 
No. 6, $2.26%; No.. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.33%; No. 4, $2.27%; No. 5, $2.22% @2.23; 
southern red winter, garlicky, by sample, 
$1.60 @ 2.30. 

CORN—Weaker; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 13,266 bus; stock, 26,937. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.82; range of southern for week, $1.45@ 
1.82; near-by white or yellow cob, bbl, 
$8.50@9. 

OATS—Firmer; demand and movement 

Receipts, 120,436 bus; exports, 





ba Nag Fran 452,913, 
hite, domestic, 


Tic, sales; No. 8 


decease, 76%c, sales, 


RYE—Easier; movement and demand 
ited. Becelpte,. 16,705 bus; exports, 194,998; 


stock, 146,499. Closing price of No. 2 west- 


ern for export, bi 50, nominal; sou 


lots for week, 1 


quality and pits 1 Bay 


COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 
Receipts and exports in September, with 


comparisons (000’s omitted): 





7-Receipts— 

1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 301 126 
Wheat, bus.... 4,076 3,235 
Corn, bus...... 82 147 
Oats, bus. 833 574 
Rye, bus.. 26 30 
Barley, bus.... 33 5 
Malt, bus...... 77 10 
Millfeed, torfs.. 1 2 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


- --Receipts—, 
1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..... 3,046 2,602 


Wheat, bus.... 22,064 10,990 19,120 
8 





Buckwh’t, bus. 25 


Millfeed, tons.. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 7 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


round lots, 


12 “44 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


thern 
4 bus at $1. is@l. 85, 2 as to 





Short patent, 98-Ib cottons..... 


Standard patent 





Bakers patent .... 


First clear, jute 





Second clear, jute ......... éoee 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 


today (Oct. 7), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ...........++:. 
Durum flour .......-+... chee ne 


Clear 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, 
the subjoined table: 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 27... 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


ing 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Eept. 


Oct, 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day 7), prompt shipment, 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
Oct. 7 
TRE onc cs ccwcdace 


Stand. middlings.. 
Flour middlings... 


1919 1918 1917 
$e seeere 385,995 485,250 
- 478,385 390,175 446,965 
471,030 413,520 405,240 
- 449,605 400,940 432,605 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1919 1918 1917 
eveese | evecee 6,915 
26,560 ....+. 13,715 
3,100. cece 6,560 
16,030 ...... 13,510 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week 
end- 


Ca- 


No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
mills ity 1919 1918 9 
9. 65 70,0365 181,570 137,446 
. 65 70,035 139,520 168,775 
. 65 70,036 180,635 182,265 
. 65 70,035 221,130 228,190 
. 65 70,036 204,850 205,875 
. 64 68,935 233,464 263,150 
. 64 68,935 228,110 249,185 
. 61 64,560 274,685 258,870 
- 52 53,495 226,410 205,580 


MILLFEED PRICES 


43.00 @ 44.00 
52.00@54.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 61.00@62.00 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $ 


CEREAL PRICES 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. 
White corn meal, atgaveepnad 
Corn meal, yellowt ........ ae 
EO OU, WRITE 6 iocuccctvccoce 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..,....... 
Whole wheat flour, bbif ....... 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 
Rolled OAte®® ..ncccccccsccvecs 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton. . 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 2 


Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 
Linseed oil meal® ...........+4. 


*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. ¢Per bbl in 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


sacks. 
Be 


Dark northern spring. . . $83 28% 
Northern spring ........ 


ROG SPTing 6. cies ccc ces ett 
Amber durum ......... « 2.28% 
PPP Terry + 2.21% 
Red durum .........-++. 2.41% 
Dark hard winter ..... + 2.28% 
Bard: Winter <.2006.sees 2.21% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 
Red winter .......... 2.21% 


Duluth prices ic over “Minneapolis. 


$34.00@35.00 $29.50@29.85 


iJ 
= 
oo 
= 


£9 BO BO RD RO BO RS bo 
bet tt Dt et to 
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COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
rices of No. 3 yellow 


, bigs Rye ge Hoye 
corn, No, 8 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
pony? es week Foal per re’ 


Sept. C Barley 
30. 142 @143 creer oe Se 100@129 
t. 


Oct, 

1.. 139@140 656% @68% 140% @140% 100@129 
2.. 140@141 66% @69% 141% @143 102@132 
3.: 142@143 65% @68% ..... @139% 105@135 
4.. 143@14466 @69 139% @139% 105@133 
6.. 144@145 65% @68% 140 @140% 105@132 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 5 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 
Wheat, bus 2,327,500 3,823,020 5,200,700 


Flour, bbis ...... 17,077 15,686 14,742 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,835 2,487 2,417 





Corn, bus ...... < 55,900 51,700 473,880 
Oats, bus ........ 343,620 674,490 1,776,000 
Barley, bus ...... 165,390 411,570 1,021,800 
Rye, bus ....... + 127,400 283,560 397,120 
Flaxseed, bus .... 76,590 260,820 201,840 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: Oct. 5 

Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 

Wheat, bus ...... 482,150 792,550 4,784,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 318,481 632,339 608,612 
Millstuff, tons ... 14,002 21,622 14,089 
Corn, bus ........ 26,460 33,900 128,640 
Oats, bus ........ 243,040 869,460 1,156,610 
Barley, bus ...... 287,310 385,000 884,040 
Rye, bus ... 48,180 181,890 186,030 





Flaxseed, bus.... 33,600 53,040 26,450 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 5 Oct. 6 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 1917 
177 141 501 








No. 1 hard ..... 
No. 1 northern... 58 49 5,733 
No. 2 northern.. 29 31 795 
Other grades ...4,579 4,227 3,128 
Totals 4,448 10,157 
In 1916 el eee 
In 1915 Tae. ckswse 
In 1914 8,002 ..... 





COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct.5 Oct.6 Oct. 7 
Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 1917 1916 
7 5 27 


Corn ... 10 

Oats ....4,172 4,063 2,854 1,033 5,948 
Barley ..1,107 1,107 1,063 893 344 
Rye ....5,942 5,947 1,551 119 $25 
Flaxseed. 29 28 37 27 7 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls—7 - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 30 ...$4.03% 4.02% 4.03% 4.00 3.95 
Oct. 1 .... 4.03% 4.02% 4.01 3.98 3.95 





Oct. 2 .... 3.93% 3.93% 3.93 3.90 3.87 
Oct. 3 .... 3.75% 3.74% 3.75 3.72 3.71 
Oct. 4 3.91% 3.90% 3.91% 3.88 3.86 


Oct. 6 .... 4.16% 4.15 4.16 4.12 4.10 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis. 77 202 197 29 37 27 
Duluth..... 120 152 24 #126 161 132 
Totals.... 197 355 221 154 198 1659 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Oct. 4, 
1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .... 766 716 125 81 
DPGIGER ccc cscces 229 291 107 117 
Totals ..icsees 995 1,007 232 198 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
Oct. 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ce We beep pias 310 54 65 ae 
| eee ree 180 50 8 5 
Consolidated ..... 361 21 21 10 
Ogilvies ......... 479 20 37 ee 
Ch: 213 27 13 8 
Grain Growers ... 415 143 118 ee 
Fort William .... 100 150 20 5 
Eastern ......... 8 13 be os 
i) © APRA 800 126 16 8 
Northwestern .... 199 59 46 
Port Arthur ..... 477 175 72 
Thunder Bay .... 244 183 24 2 
Can. Gov't ...... 55 55 15 8 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 475 81 17 11 
Richardson ...... 77 35 1 
Dav. & Smith ... 57 86 38 

Tetals 6.0 ce sece 3,949 1,277 510 57 
Year ago ........ 3,391 1,812 724 69 
Receipts ......... 3,436 753 293 23 
Lake shipments... 4,356 505 301 +e 
Rail shipments .. 72 85 24 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... <2 Me..2 Qe Wea sive 4 
No. 1 northern. en 2 No. 2 C. W...... 293 
No. 2 northern... 725 No. 3 C. W...... 371 
No. 3 northern.. 619 Ex. 1 feed ..... 28 
No. weeery ry 234 1 feed ........ + 146 
| Se eee eee ee oe eo Rey » 810 
No. 6 ive voped 23 Others ....... «+ 125 
a reer 20 , —_—— 
Others ........ . 656 Total ...... +++1,277 

Total .........8,949 





The bakery of M. J. Heneghan, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, burned recently. 
Loss $6,000, with no insurance. 









October 8, 1919 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 
Oct. 5 Oct: 6 


Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 1917 
re 385 471,030 390,175 446,965 
7,536 





Minneapolis .. 








St. Paul ....... 4,875 11,630 
Duluth-Superior $1. 365 31,820 23,215 36, 270 
Milwaukee ..... 19,000 16,000 13,200 10,000 
Totals ....... 543,625 530,480 434,125 493,235 
Outside mills*..211,535 ...... 198,045 ...... 
Ag’gate sprg.755,160 ...... 632,170 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 44,100 41,300 35,100 38,950 
St. Louist ...... 53,200 60,100 49,200 40,900 
Buffalo ........ 172,140 155,640 151,550 135,500 
Rochester ..... 14,000 10,900 10,500 11,800 
Chicago ....... 25,250 24,750 23,250 25,225 


96,900 89,500 66,800 68,100 
- 382,115 370,805 323,620 221,095 


Kansas City.... 
Kansas Cityt. 





Omaha + 21,110 18,635 ...... «seess 
Toledo - 47,000 46,500 32,100 36,750 
Toledo 60,265 74,975 80,210 90,805 
Nashville** - «189,076 179,260 127,790 162,525 
Portland, Oreg.. 35,775 19,010 16,895 26,905 
Seattle ........ 33,055 39,170 25,140 27,220 
Tacoma ....... 43,120 47,120 35,990 27,435 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct. 5 Oct. 6 

Oct. 4 Sept. 27 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ...... 88 86 74 87 
Ot. Pawl ..cccsecn - 63 49 72 8 
Duluth-Superior .. 85 86 64 100 
Outside mills* .... 71 76 69 91 
Average sprg.... 81 82 70 89 
Milwaukee ........ 75 67 71 84 
Bt. Lowmls .ocaccecs 87 82 70 77 
St. Louist ........ 69 77 60 53 
Buffalo .>......+6. 103 93 91 80 
Rochester ........ 75 59 56 59 
CHICABO .ccccicces 95 92 89 95 
Kansas City ...... 103 95 81 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 90 86 80 75 
OMBDR secs cicvces 94 77 es ee 
POIORS. sve ccaccvese 98 97 67 77 
Toledof .......... 94 94 66 81 
Nashville** ....... 85 80 66 102 
Portiand, Oregon.. 83 44 41 81 
BOGEIS 2 cvocscesis 62 74 53 58 
Tacoma ......++6. 75 82 63 48 
Totals ceccrccece 84 78 68 78 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 4 at all 
above points shows an increase of 6 per cent 
from week ending Sept. 27. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Oct. 1 470 -543 152 706 540 610 
Oct. 2 337 641 87 635 753 968 
Oct. 3 369 607 66 691 456 907 
Oct. 4 391 6526 52 764 932 1,090 
Oct. -6 653 1,083 31 763 602 600 
Oct, 7 455 580 79 1,243 632 1,011 


Totals ..2,675 3,980 467 4,802 3,815 5,186 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside’”’ mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,885 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1919, to Sept. 27, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 








c-—Output—>7" --Exports— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ...11,615 9,330 728 582 
Duluth-Superior 740 560 ens aw 
Outside mills .. 8,768 5,669 70 159 
Totals ...... 21,323 15,559 798 741 





Elevator and Mill Sale 

Nasnviuite, Tenn., Oct. 4.—The prop- 
erty of the Steel Elevator Co. and the 
Capitol Grain Co., this city, will be of- 
fered at auction Thursday, Oct. 16. 

The elevator property includes 61, 
acres of land, with steel elevator, five 
steel grain tanks, railroad trackage for 
60 cars and frontage on the Cumberland 
River. The capacity of the elevator is 
325,000 bus. 

The Capitol Grain Co. plant includes 
a small flour mill and other buildings and 
property, ehagemy yptene located on rail- 
road terminals and the river. 

Joun Lerrer. 





- There is a general shortage of all 
classes of live stock, meats, and dairy 
products in Switzerland, with the excep- 
tion of sheep, which have increased in 
number since the beginning of the war. 
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October 8, 1919 : 
NEW CAR SUPPLY RULING 


Policy of Loading Cars in Direction of Home 
Aided—Shortage in East and 
Southwest Unchanged 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 4.—Early in 
the present year the Railroad Adminis- 
tration issued instructions that cars be 
loaded in the direction of home, with a 
view to getting cars relocated on home 
lines to a larger extent. The conclusion 
has been reached that this policy will 
still further be aided by re-establishin 
the per diem rules whereby one railroad 
is required to account for per diem on 
cars used by it belonging to another rail- 
road, Director General Hines said yes- 
terday. 

A general order making this require- 
ment has, therefore, been issued. This 
order will not only promote the policy 
of the Railroad Administration, but ac- 
cords with the wishes of officers of the 
railroad corporations, who are anxious as 
far as practicable to get cars relocated 
upon home lines prior to the termination 
of federal control. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 





No Relief in the Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 4.—Nothing 
further can be said regarding the railroad 
situation. The seriousness of the car 
shortage has gone on unrelieved. Some 
time ago Governor Allen of Kansas sub- 
mitted an appeal to the Director General 
of Railroads, Walker D. Hines, and fol- 
lowing this endeavor to help, several of 
the southwestern millers through their 
representatives in Congress have attempt- 
ed to secure aid. 

Conerete evidence of the lack of effort 
on the part of the railroads to alleviate 
the situation is supplied by information 
given by a Kansas City mill to the effect 
that after constant striving on its part 
since Aug. 29, a car of flour consigned 
to a customer had not been moved. This 
is, of course, an exceptional case. 

By shipping in wheat, the Salina mill- 
ers have been able to obtain some cars, 
but this method of relief at best will be 
only temporary. The available space for 
wheat-storing at Salina is fast being 
taken up, and soon will be filled. When 
that time arrives, wheat cannot be shipped 
in. For the past two or three weeks the 
mills have kept going, not having to shut 
down temporarily because of lack of cars. 
Only one of the five Salina mills uses 
water power, and rains have increased the 
flow in the Smoky Hill so that there is 
plenty of water at all times. 

There is no improvement in the situa- 
tion reported from Wichita. 

R. E, Srerure. 


Buffalo Mills Still Short 

Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 4.—There is no 
change in the car situation here, none of 
the mills having enough to keep them 
going, and with the falling off of from 60 
to 100 cars of rail wheat daily, there is 
little prospect of any improvement. The 
Grain Corporation is up against it, hav- 
ing 1,000,000 bus of wheat to ship to the 
seaboard, and getting about 50 cars a 
day, or less. Promises of many more 
cars the next day are made, but they do 
not get here, and nobody seems to be 
able to explain why. 

E. Banoasser. 


Car Scarcity Restricts Marketing 


Curcaco, I11., Oct. 4.—Wheat is being. 


marketed faster than last year, as the 
official figures show that from June 27 to 
Sept. 19 425,369,000 bus were sold, or 
44,079,000 over the sales in the same time 
last year. In this period flour production 
ran up to 28,808,000 bbls, or 3,878,000 
over last year. The mills used almost 
130,000,000 .bus wheat in nearly three 
months, or 20,000,000 more than last year. 

Marketing of wheat has been restricted 
by the scarcity of cars, and will be for 
some time. Elevators are full of wheat 
in the Southwest, and in Colorado, New 
Mexico, the Texas Panhandle and west- 
ern Kansas wheat is piled on the ground 
awaiting storage in elevators which can- 
not ship, as cars are not available. 


C. H. Cuaren. 


Carload Minimums Lower 
Seatriz, Wasn., Oct. 4—While the 
United States Railroad Administration 
has asked shippers to load cars to ca- 


pacity, the carload minimums for 1919 
are lower than for 1918, namely 37 tons 
for wheat, against 40, and 30 tons for 
flour, against 35. W. C. Tirrany. 


No Marked Improvement at Minneapolis 

Minneapous, Minn. Oct. 7—No 
marked improvement is noted in the car 
situation at Minneapolis. Mills get just 
about enough equipment to keep them 
running from day to day. Were it not 
for the shortage in cars, it is claimed that 
mills here would be operating .at maxi- 
mum capacity. 





Roszert T. Bearry. 


New Philadelphia Freight Committee 

Purmapetpnia, Pa., Oct. 4.—In order 
to co-ordinate the efforts of shippers and 
the railroads in relieving, as far as pos- 
sible, the seriousness of the freightcar 
situation, Regional Director L. W. Bald- 
win on Wednesday announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee of operating 
officials of the three railroads entering 
Philadelphia whose entire time will be 
devoted to this work. The committee con- 
sists of E, J. Cleave, acting assistant to 
the general manager of the Pennsylvania, 
who will be its chairman; C. A. Beach, 
assistant general superintendent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading, and C. E. R. 
Edmonds, commercial agent of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio. The members of this 
committee will work in close touch with 
the shipping interests of the city. They 
will exert every effort toward preventing 
unnecessary delays to cars, and to see 
that they are loaded to capacity as well 
as unloaded promptly on arrival. The 
interchange of cars between various rail- 
road lines will be given special attention, 
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as will also their movements on the road 
and throu ards within the confines of 
the Philadelphia terminal. Car hours at 
the larger industries, as well as those not 
having their own or assigned switching 
engines, will be closely supervised. 
Samvuet S. Danrets. 





Mr. Hoover’s Plans 

Asked by the San Francisco Call to 
state what his plans for the future were, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover replied in the fol- 
lowing characteristic manner: 

Editor The Call: 

I beg to reply as follows to your tele- 
gram asking what my future plans are: 

First: I plan to adhere to the follow- 
ing rules for one month: 

(a) I will reply to no telephone calls, 
and my secretary has directions to ex- 
plain in the most amiable manner that as 
I am spending a month with two vigorous 
small boys I cannot be tied to the end of 
a telephone all day, and that I will devote 
my energies evenings to replying to the 
best of my ability to any telegraphic or 
written communications. 

(b) That I do not myself read any 
communication which exceeds more than 
one page and I must depend upon my 
secretary to inform me of the contents 
if it exceeds this limit. These rules are 
solely for my own good. 

(c) That I must decline the honor of 
-speaking at a large part of sixty-four 
public meetings to which I have received 
invitations. I do this because I am not 
a spellbinder and I am satisfied that the 
American people will be gratified to find 
a citizen who has retired from office who 
wants to keep still. Any public state- 








GRAIN CORPORATION OUTPUT FIGURES 





Estimates Just Issued by United States Grain Corporation Covering Production 
of Flour in American Mills Since 1914—Table of Wheat and Flour Exports 


United States Flour Output 
Wheat flour output of United States mills 
in the calendar years 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
as reported by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in barrels of 196 lbs: 





1914 1915 1916 
New York... 7,776,979 8,337,440 7,646,575 
Pennsylvania 1,703,955 1,805,955 1,718,543 
Virginia .... 847,640 890,263 1,036,492 
Maryland .. 642,551 758,827 624,105 
Delaware ... 60,539 64,728 51,619 
New Jersey. 22,018 20,819 28,802 
Alabama ... 13,100 15,000 13,900 
Georgia .... 272,900 287,861 307,654 
Kentucky .. 1,628,855 1,843,798 1,749,127 
N. Carolina.. 194,232 210,971 269,302 
Tennessee .. 1,990,561 2,307,321 2,288,160 
Indiana .... 2,676,058 2,762,999 2,745,035 
Michigan - 1,965,882 2,026,452 2,250,864 
OMG cccceee 3,981,564 3,252,398 3,405,851 
W. Virginia. 170,728 225,602 255,925 
Wisconsin .. 1,528,794 1,809,837 1,520,349 
TOW ccvcces 720,195 689,112 685,589 
Minnesota ..27,892,269 28,760,020 29,389,889 
Montana ... 662,541 738,165 $21,153 
N. Dakota .. 803,614 769,787 762,659 
S. Dakota .. 633,656 565,927 444,596 
Wyoming .. 74,060 77,923 86,291 
Arkansas ... 123,645 144,021 124,224 
Missouri .... 6,359,819 6,316,435 6,819,476 
Illinois ..... 3,427,732 3,438,105 3,497,634 
Nebraska .. 1,571,066 1,692,521 2,079,384 
Oklahoma... 1,348,317 1,507,230 1,883,905 
Utah ...... 104,882 108,036 109,727 
co eee 2,868,726 2,961,618 3,503,984 
Colorado ... 1,574,125 1,690,448 1,985,700 
Kansas . 9,099,050 8,742,147 10,910,147 
Idaho ...... 199,639 226,081 265,088 
Washington. 3,129,036 3,178,327 4,139,110 
Oregon ..... 2,331,764 2,163,692 2,788,456 
Arizona ... 21,136 21,136 22,717 
California .. 2,019,827 2,286,993 2,577,005 
Nevada .... 27,579 31,177 26,708 
Total re- 


ported ..90,469,024 92,719,172 98,635,745 
Estimated 

total* ...126,932,000 114,633,000 120,947,000 

*Production of 1914, 1915 and 1916 raised 
to 100 per cent basis of final report of June 
15, 1918. 





Monthly Percentage of Flour Output 
Percentage of year’s total output of wheat 
flour produced each month, as reported by 
the United States Grain Corporation: 





1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
January ........ 7.8 9.2 9.6 oe 9.0 
February ....... 7.9 7.9 8.1 ie 7.9 
March 2.0.0 cece 8.0 6.2 7.7 is 7.8 
April .. © @¢6 62.7.1 oe 5.9 
May ... oS Bae 6.3 6.4 te 6.7 
June 12.3 6.4 7.0 are 5.8 
July 7.2 6.4 7.8 ae 4.4 
August ......... 8.8 7.6 9.3 os 9.2 
September ...... 9.2 9.8 8.8 9.1 9.3 
October ......... 9.9 11.1 9.5 12.0 8.9 
November ....... 8.6 12.4 11.3 145 10.3 
December ....... 7.8 10.8 7.4 149 9.1 


100.0 100.0 100.0 


NOTE.—If the manufacture of flour had 
been evenly distributed throughout the year, 


each month’s percentage would have been 
8.3. The generally even course of the indus- 
try is indicated by the fact that 11 months 
in 1914, 7 im 1915, 11 in 1916, and 8 in 
1918 varied from the average 8.3 by not more 
than 2 per cent. 





Flour Output, 1917-18 and 1918-19 
Estimated wheat flour output of the United 
States, by months, for 1917-18 and 1918-19, 
as reported by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in barrels of 196 lbs: 








1917-18 1918-19 

Po SOT eT eee ’ § 5,319,000 
MESURE << ccitveccccvns § 8,571,363 111,248,000 
September ......... 10,528,068 11,363,000 
October ......-+05% 13,856,254 10,758,000 
November .......- *. 16,601,204 12,506,000 
December .......+. 17,063,843 11,044,000 
SGRUBTY ceccsaervece 10,382,470 12,006,000 
February ......-+6. 9,184,772 7,736,000 
MEAPCR wacccssecses 9,049,279 9,370,000 
APTI] .cccccsevevece 6,893,266 10,426,000 
MAY. cccccdvessevcs 6,458,925 12,439,000 
TURE cc veccssnscecs 6,784,279 6,915,000 

Potala ..cccvccscs 115,373,723 121,130,000 
Bus per bb! flour... 4.533 4.450 
Lbs wheat per bbl.. 271.980 267.000 
Lbs feed per bbl.... 75.980 71.000 

Total feed, tons.. 4,300.130 - 4,383.047 





United States Flour Output, by Months 
Estimated wheat flour output of the United 
States for 1914, 1915 and 1916, by months, 
as reported by the United States Grain Cor- 
poration, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
1914 1915 1916 


January ... 17,407,691 8,366,564 9,340,092 
February .. 7,950,390 7,152,611 7,805,799 
March 8,092,366 5,602,152 7,462,400 
April ...... 6,613,285 5,501,848 6,815,730 
May ...... 6,416,428 6,691,525 6,169,425 
June ....6- 12,418,944 5,842,163 6,763,463 
Mer eee 7,296,253 5,809,509 7,549,238 
August 8,885,859 6,861,384 8,975,647 
September... 9,286,529 8,900,659 8,530,339 
October ... 9,955,908 10,098,420 9,156,378 
November . 8,622,316 11,294,702 10,925,855 
December . 7,808,950 9,871,155 7,159,169 





Totals ..100,754,919 90,992,592 96,653,435 
*Estimated 

output ..126,932,000 114,633,000 120,947,000 

*Production for 1914, 1915 and 1916 raised 
to 100 per cent basis of final report of June 
15, 1918. 





Wheat and Wheat Flour Exports 
Exports of wheat and wheat flour, by fiscal 
years, as reported by the United States Grain 
Corporation, including shipments to -Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces and American 
Red Cross: 
Wheat and 


Wheat, Flour, flour, as 

bus bbis - wheat, bus 

1913-14.. 92,394,000 11,821,000 145,588,000 
1914-15... 259,643,000 16,183,000 332,466,000 
1915-16.. 173,274,000 15,821,000 244,468,000 
1916-17... 149,831,000 11,943,000 208,575,000 
1917-18.. 34,119,000 23,120,000 138,158,000 
1918-19.. 181,421,000 29,080,000 $12,281,000 


ace” containing seven rooms 
ment, a kitchen and a garage, all on the 
university campus. By 

good enough, but we all think we can 
build a better hoyse than anybody ever 
built before and every American family 
is entitled to this experience once in a’ 
lifetime. 

Ihave noted that the skilled labor on 
this job is receiving $8 to $9 per day. 
As trustee ofthis university I also note 
that some 150 instructors and assistant 
professors receive from $3 to $6 per diem 
and that they have families to support. 
I therefore plan to co-operate with my 
fellow trustees who are already endeavor- 
ing to find means to help the above group 
of unorganized workers. 

Third: After one month I plan to pro- 
ceed to New York to pass upon the final 
settlement of the expenditures arising 
from the operations of the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council and of the Belgian Relief 
Commission. Altogether these accounts, 
involve about $2,000,000,000, of inter- 
accounting chiefly between 18 Euro 
governments and different concerns, as to 
which I am the final arbiter. 

Some thousands of earnest men have— 
some of them—for years given their serv- 
ices free for the economical administra- 
tion that these sums should save every 
atom of human life possible. We are not 
afraid of this settlement; no one can col- 
lect these sums from us. If there were 
six less ciphers on these figures I might 
be worried. 

I also plan to prepare a report for Con- 
gress showing the exact detail of the 
expenditure of the $100,000,000 appropri- 
ated for relief purposes, and to hand 
over to the United States treasury be- 
tween $85,000,000 and $90,000,000 of this 
sum in obligations cf foreign govern- 
ments, together with an accounting for 
an expenditure of the balance within the 
act. I hope this will be an agreeable 
surprise. Most of Congress thought the 
money was gone forever, but voted for it 
anyway. 

Also I plan to edit a report now in 
preparation on the economic measures - 
taken under my direction since the armis- 
tice in Europe. Also I plan to co-operate 
with my colleagues in settling some de- 
tails of an endowment for education of 
children of Belgian people of limited 
means, which endowment has been created 
out of the residue of funds remaining in 
the relief after the completion of its 
work. This residue did not come out of 
the American public; it came from profits 
on sales of food to the better-to-do Bel- 
gians since the armistice and proved 
greater than the needs of the destitute. 

Fourth: I shall co-operate with the 
other members of the committee of the 
European children’s fund, which is now, 
with the assistance of various govern- 
ments and private charity, carrying on 
the special feeding of 4,000,000 children 
in eastern Europe diseased from under- 
nourishment. I have also agreed to com- 
plete the selection, free of charge, of 
some American advisers to various coun- 
tries in Europe. These are as badly 
needed as the food for children. 

Fifth: I plan to return to California 
a month or two later if I can advance 
the above matters satisfactorily. I shall 
then continue to attend to my duties as 

(a) Head of a family; 

(b) Trustee of Stanford University; 

(c) A member of the committee of the 
European children’s fund; 

(d) The head of the Belgian founda- 
tion above; 

(e) The completion of the “palace” 
above referred to; and, 

(f) To support the activities under 
“a” and “e” from my occupation as a 
consulting engineer and income from. re- 
maining pre-war savings. 

All subject to the reservation that 
nothing more turns up to irritate my con- 
science or peace of mind. 

I offer this intimate disclosure of pri- 
vate affairs in order that no further in- 
quiry on this subject will be needed and 
so that it may be seen that I contemplate 
no mischief against this commonwealth, 
neither actual nor even in the purviews 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Faithfully yours, 


Hersert Hoover. 















REQUIRED WHEAT ACREAGE 


the average in pre-war years, but not so 
Saul ar Wad oben. lank eat: This is the 
outstanding recommendation of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, based on the 
observations of specialists sent abroad to 

on foreign conditions and prob- 
able export cereal demands. 

As to winter wheat, the department 
suggests that 42,000,000 acres sown 
this fall to this crop, and that 20,000,000 
be sown. in 1920 to spring wheat, making 
a probable aggregate production in 1920 
of 830,000,000 bus, of which 200,000,000 
would be available for export after home 
needs are met. This psn opm er 
approximatel ual the avera eld o 
i in the United States for the five 
years 1915 to 1919, inclusive. The five- 
year average is thought to be a safe 
guide for American farmers. 

The suggested acreage for fall-sown 
wheat is approximately 85 per cent of the 
area sown in the fall of 1918, and is 
about the same as was sown in the fall 
of 1917. The suggested area for spring 
wheat is approximately 88 per cent of 
the area sown in each of the last two 
years. The combined acreage of winter 
and spring wheat suggested for 1920 is 
about 86 per cent of the acreage sown 
for the 1919 crop, slightly more than the 
acreage sown for the bumper crop of 
1915, and about 4 per cent less than the 
area sown for the 1918 crop. 

The pressure of war demand for rye 
has ceased, and it does not seem prob- 
able that exports next year will greatly 
exceed 25,000,000 bus. Consumption of 

e in this country was stimulated by 

war to about 50,000,000 bus. If this 
rate of consumption is maintained, a 
crop of 75,000,000 to 80,000,000 bus would 
be necessary to provide 25,000,000 bus 
for export, indicating a total acreage of 
5,500,000 to 6,000,000 acres, in comparison 
with 6,800,000 sown last fall. 

“In any consideration of the probable 
foreign demand for American wheat and 
rye, 1 fe on pre-war consumption ex- 
perience,” says the department, “a great- 
ly increased transportation cost and the 
existing condition of the international 
exchange cannot be disregarded. . . . 
It seems clear that if the foreign ex- 
change situation continues as it is, or be- 
comes more abnormal, it will constitute a 
powerful stimulus for some foreign coun- 
tries to seek grain im countries other than 
the United States, or to produce it.” 

Joun J. Manrinan. 





$500,000 Industry for East Oakland 

Saw Francisco, Car. Oct. 4.—The 
Western Milling Co., which was incor- 
porated about a week ago, has closed the 
purchase of a tract in East Oakland, 
where it will at once start construction of 
a grain elevator and milling plant. The 
land secured is known as the Landsberg- 
er-Tashera property, consisting of five 
acres at the foot of Boehmer Street, with 
a frontage of 525 feet on the Tidal 
Canal. was selected because the 
ground has an excellent foundation very 
near the surface. 

This means an immediate investment of 
$500,000 in Oakland industry and the ad- 
dition of an absolutely modern and up- 
to-date milling and grain elevator busi- 
ness to the list of plants in the Eastbay 
district. 

The man behind this deal is H. E. 
Woolner, of San Francisco and Los An- 

es. Mr. Woolner has been operating 
n grain and beans in all parts of the 
state, with offices and agencies in almost 
every city in California, while in Los 
Angeles he is the head and principal own- 
er of the Great Western Milling Co., one 
of the big concerns of that city. In San 
Francisco Mr. Woolner operates a plant 
under the name of the Northwestern 
Milling Co. 

The flour mill will have a capacity of 
1,000 bbls a day and the grain elevator, 
with a capacity of 500,000 bus, will be 
built in units of 100,000 bus each. 

It is the intention of the company to 
include the handling of grain for export 
as well as for its own use. For this rea- 


son a thorough development of the water 








os will go with the construction of 

In addition to a flour mill, there 
cal be lertaind acca ok ak ee 
we scientifically balanced 


R. C, Mason. 





- COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Parliamentary Committee’s Report Clears 
Milling Industry of Margin 
of Profit Held Reasonable 


Toronto, Onr., Oct. 4.— Sufficient 
publicity has not been given the findings 
of a select committee’ of the Canadian 
House of Commons, which made exten- 
sive inquiries during the last parliamen- 
tary session into the present cost of liv- 
ing in Canada, including inflation of 
prices, profiteering and all other matters 
of public concern out of which a great 
deal. of the current unrest among con- 
Sumers has grown. In presenting its re- 
port to Parliament the committee made 
some observations which drew heated re- 
plies from farmers and others at the 
time, and it is quite obviously true that 
the inferences referred to were not cor- 
rect, but on the facts of the committee's 
report there is very little ground for dis- 
pute. The figures given tell their own 
story. 

For instance, the following paragraphs 
regarding profits made in the milling 





business are ber re a fair . state-: 
a 


ment of this particular phase of the gen- 
eral question: 

“Passing on to the spread between the 
base cost and what the consumer pays, 
your committee find that, while there 
may have been isolated cases of undue 
profits and other cases where poor busi- 
ness methods have resulted in high prices, 
on the whole the business has been car- 
ried on, on a margin of profit reasonably 
close to actual cost. 

“In the abattoir and packing-house 
business, we find that while, without 
question, the large companies are making 
a lot of money in the aggregate, they are 
doing this because of the efficiency of 
their methods and their large turnover, 
and not because of excessive profits on 
the commodities themselves. 

“In the milling industries the same con- 
ditions prevail. The gross margin cover- 
ing cost of milling and the profits made 
is about four-fifths of one cent a pound 
of flour, while the net profit averages 
about one-tenth of 1 per cent. To illus- 
trate what this means it has been shown 


-that a reduction of 90c on a barrel of 


flour would make possible a reduction of 
¥,c a loaf on a 1%-lb loaf of bread, so 
that, if all profits in this business were 
wiped out, the possible reduction would 
be less than one-tenth of one cent on a 
1¥,-lb loaf of bread.” 

In a later section of this report special 
attention is paid to the cost of distribu- 
tion and waste arising out of the extrava- 
gant buying policy pursued by the gen- 
eral public. ea an enormous 
percentage of the final retail price of 
the food and clothing consumed in Can- 
ada is made up in delivery and other re- 
tail services, much of which could be elim- 
inated if the people themselves would 
exercise care in their buying. 

A. H. Bamey. 





Imports Into Canada 

The following table shows the imports 
into Canada for consumption of princi- 
pal grains and grain — during 
the months of June and July last (the 

latest for which figures are available) : 
June July 
Wheat, bus 12 78 
Oats, bus 





> a ITP Pere ee 
Oatmeal, bbis 1,092 


All of these imports were from the 
United States. 


A. H. Bamey. 





The five leading counties in the United 
States in the production of cotton in 
1918 were: Bolivar, Miss. (124,936 bales), 
Orangeburg, S. C. (110,718), Ellis, Tex- 
as (95,638), Sunflower, Miss. (89,690), 
and Coahoma, Miss. (83,056). total 

of these five counties was equiva- 
lent to 504,038 bales of 500 lbs, gross 


weight. 
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THE STRATTON-LADISH MILLING COMPANY 


The trade in general has of late no- 
ticed references made from time to time 
to the new milling plant of the Stratton- 
Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, which has 
been in course of construction for sev- 
eral months. It was not until very re- 
cently, however, that the entire er a 
ment was installed, and that the 
were so nearly completed that wheat, 
corn, rye and other grain products could 
be produced. 

The illustrations herewith will give an 
idea of the magnitude of the mill build- 
ing and elevator storage, as they show 
both exterior and interior views of the 
plant and office, together with portraits 
of the officers. 

The buildings and elevators were pur- 
chased of the American Malting Co. in 
April, 1918. All have been thoroughly 
remodeled and fully equipped with the 
latest machinery. The main building is 
96x140 feet, nine stories high, and of 
brick and concrete construction. The 
addition for the feed mills and storage 
is 96x87 feet. An additional story is in 
process of construction, 96x105 feet, mak- 
ing the entire plant 335x96 feet, which 
unquestionably is one of the largest mill 
buildings in the country. The er is 
electricity, furnished by the Chicago-Mil- 
waukee Electric Railroad & Light Co. 

One of the most desirable features of 
the milling plant is its location, which af- 
fords excellent railroad and water facili- 
ties. The mills are on the tracks of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Chi- 
cago & North Western railways, and but 
a short distance from the Grand Trunk 
and Pere Marquette car ferries. “The 
mill, elevator and storage plant repre- 
sent an investment of $1,750,000. - 

A great deal of attention was paid to 
the loading facilities. There are four 
side tracks the entire length of the plant, 
and two tracks between the office and the 
main buildings. 

The contract for the complete recon- 
struction of the buildings was given to the 
Fraser Co., Milwaukee, and due to its ef- 
forts the Stratton-Ladish company has 
been successful in acquiring a modern and 
complete milling plant. The elevator ca- 
pacity is 1,000,000 bus. The feed mills 
were first to be completed, having a ca- 
pacity of 800 tons per day of horse, 
poultry, dairy and stock feeds, which are 
manufactured and sold under the mill’s 
brand, “True Value.” 

The company has 20 salesmen in the 
eastern markets. R. B. Jump, formerly 
associated with the Empire Grain & Ele- 
vator Co., Binghamton, N. Y., has charge 
of the feed sales department. The rye 
mill has a capacity of 500 bbls per day 
and has been in operation for several 
months. Samuel Knighton & Son, New 
York City, represent the company in New 
York, Boston, and other eastern terri- 
tory in the sale of the mill’s flour prod- 
ucts. 

Its rye flour brands are known as 
“Honor,” “Record Breaker” and “Pride 
of Milwaukee.” The mill was very suc- 
cessful shortly after starting in business 
to find a very large market for much of 
its rye flour, not alone in the eastern 
markets, but in Norway and other for- 
eign countries. In the rye mill there are 
10 double stands 9x36 Allis rolls, 4 Fraser 
bolters, and Prinz separators, together 
with extensive cleaning machinery. 

The wheat flour mill, which has just 
been completed, has a capacity of 1,500 
bbls daily. The grades of wheat flour to 
be manufactured will be sold under the 
brands of “Ladish Quality,” a first pat- 
ent, “True Value,” bakers patent, and 
“Ess-Fll,” an 85 per cent patent. In 
the wheat mill, the main floor contains 20 
double stands 9x30 Allis rolls, 10 Fra- 
ser improved bolters, 12 Fraser purifiers, 
eight centrifugal reels, Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co.’s cleaning machinery, and other 
equipment. The mill is motor-driven by 
Westinghouse motors. 

The corn mill has a capacity of 1,000 
bbls, and will be ready for operation 
early in October. It is arranged for a 


high quality of corn flour, corn meal and 
ts. The total capacity in carloads per 
y of all products when the mills are 
in full operation will amount to about 50. 
R. J. Sopher, formerly with the Law- 
renceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., is the 
general superintenden 


The company was originally incorpo- 
rated for later increased to 
$750,000, and recently to $1,000,000, all 
paid in. Herman W. t 
of the company, was a former president 
of the Milwaukec Chamber of Commerce. 
He is president of the Ladish-Stop 
bach Co., prominent in the maltin od 
ness, and also president of the {Ladish 
Drop Forge Co. Mr. Ladish is 38 years 
of age, and began his business career 
23 years ago in the office of one of Mil- 
waukee’s grain firms. He later became 
superintendent of five malting plants 
when under 20 years of age. He is a 
man of exceptional ability, and has been 
identified with the grain trade in all its 
branches during his entire business life. 

P. P. Donahue, vice-president, is a 
practical miller. Along in 1887, and for 
some time thereafter, he operated mills 
in Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin. In 1895 he represented mills in Wis- 
consin and Illinois as a flour salesman, 
and later entered the grain business in 
Milwaukee with Charles R. Lull, and re- 
mained with that organization for 12 
years. He then engaged in business on 
his own account, and in 1910 formed a 
corporation, becoming associated with H. 
M. Stratton under the firm name of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co. Recently a cor- 
poration was formed known as the Ed- 
ward R. Bacon Grain Co., Chicago, of 
which Mr. Donahue is first vice-president. 
He was president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce during 1913-14. 

Harry M. Stratton, treasurer of the 
company, is president of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, having been elect- 
ed to the office in April of the present 
year. He is vice-president of the Briggs- 
Stratton Co., manufacturers of electrical 
devices for automobiles. He has been 
identified with the grain business for 20 
years, and is vice-president of the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co. 

Stuart Hyde, secretary and general 
manager, has been in the grain and feed 
business during his entire business career. 
He was secretary and treasurer of one 
of the largest corn-milling plants in the 
country for 12 years. Both his father 
and grandfather were identified with the 
milling business, having operated mills in 
Ohio and New York. There are few men 
better posted on the manufacturing of 
feedingstuffs from any grade of grain 
than Mr. Hyde. Through his personal 
efforts the organization has separated its 
milling products and arranged for direct 
sales-managers, the rye flour being under 
one management, and the same being true 
with wheat flour, corn products, and other 
commodities. 

C. H. Cmaren. 





American Business in Roumania 


“Reconstruction in Roumania,” a re- - 


port prepared by C. C. Orghidan, presi- 
dent of the Roumanian government com- 
mission in the United States, and pub- 
lished by the American-Roumanian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, presents the salient 
facts in regard to the present economic 
conditions in Roumania and the oppor- 
tunities which are presented for Ameri- 
can business. 

Briefly summarized, the important con- 
clusions which are drawn from this re- 
port are as follows: 

Roumania is an extremely rich agricul- 
tural country, with a normal production 
and a large surplus of staple cereals and 
food products available for export 
abroad. The addition of the new terri- 
tories will give her a greatly increased 
agricultural production, thereby insuring 
the possibility of a favorable develop- 
ment of her financial position in connec- 
tion with import and export trade. 

Roumania possesses abundant resources 
of petroleum. In 1913 she ranked fourth 
among the oil-producing countries of the 
world, Petroleum production at the pres- 
ent time is approaching normal, and there 
is available for export considerable quan- 
tities of this product. This fact will as- 
sist Roumania in the restoration of her 
finances. 

Roumania has not developed her manu- 
facturing industry, and is, therefore, de- 
pendent upon the importation of manu- 
factured articles in t ral 
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enter, operating as 
flour and feed, at 
e, Wis., have dissolved partnership. 
John Schlenter will continue the busi- 
ge the mill. 

Oconto en Milling Co. officers: W. 
J. Hinker, pn ident; P. J. Larson, vice- 
president; W. M. Comstock, secretary; 
E. A. Watterich, treasurer. The new 50- 
bbl flour mill is now in operation. 

P. L. Rivard is adding 45,000 bus ca- 

ity to his elevator at Pocahontas, 

owa. 

An addition will be made to the West- 
ern Flour Mills Co., Davenport, Iowa, 
to cost $30,000. 

Work has been started on the elevator 
and warehouse of the Farmers’ Elevator 
& Supply Co., at Truesdale, Iowa. 

The business of the Lewiston Milling 
Co., Ltd., Kendrick Warehouse & Milling 
Co., Vollmer Warehouse & Milling Co., 
and the Idaho Grain & Tramway Co., all 
Idaho concerns, has been taken over and 
will hereafter be operated by the Voll- 
mer-Clearwater Co., with main offices at 
Lewiston, Idaho. There will be no 
change in the management, and the busi- 
ness will be conducted along the lines of 
the former companies in the past. 

The Colmar Farmers’ Elevator Co. has 
bought the elevator of P. L. & W. C. 
Williams, Colmar, Ill. A full line of 
feeds will be handled. 

The new concrete elevator of the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., McClusky, Ill, is com- 
pleted at a cost of $12,000. 

Ellis & Wagner have sold their eleva- 
tor at Deer Creek, Ill., to the Hudnett 
Co., which has rented it to the Farmers’ 
Grain & Stock Co., which will carry a 
line of feeds and grain. 

The Rosemond (Ill.) Farmers’ Co-op- 
erative Association has bought the grain 
elevator and warehouse of J. F. Umpley, 
at that place. 

The Mermentau Rice Milling Co., of 
Crowley, La., has been organized with 
$50,000 capital stock by J. J. Cassidy, 
president; T. B. Freeland, vice-president ; 
J. E. Cassidy, secretary-treasurer, and 
C. J. Freeland, director. 

The Richwood (Ohio) Grain Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000, and 
will handle all kinds of feeds and grain. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co. 
has been incorporated at Riverdale, Neb., 
with $25,000 capital stock. 

The Pease Grain, Seed & Coal Co., of 
Beatrice, Neb., will erect a warehouse 
and factory building, 85x60, three stories 
high, of brick and concrete construction, 
to house its grain, seed, flour and feed 
business. 

The Olivet (Mich.) Elevator Co. has 
bought the grain and feed business of 
Long, Cobb & Co., at Olivet Station, 
Mich. 


The Madison Milling Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has incorporated for $25,000, and 
bought ground on which to erect a new 
mill. C. R. Madison is president, E. H. 
Ward vice-president, and Charles Opdyke 
secretary and treasurer. 

At the annual meeting of the Caledonia 
(Mich.) Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion a dividend of 6 per cent was de- 
clared and the following officers elected: 
J. W. Pickett, president; John Luneke, 
vice-president; M. R. Shisler, secretary ; 
Henry Adams, treasurer; William .Cov- 
erdale, manager. 

The Sycamore (Ill.) Farmers’ Co. has 
bought the grain and feed business of 
John H. Marshall, at Richardson, IIl., for 
$10,750. 

P. H. Shugar and C. E. McGinnes, op- 
erating elevators and a feed business at 
Little York, Woodvale, and Eleanor, IIL, 
have sold out to Wayne Bros., of Rey- 
nolds, Ill. 

The Cuba (Ill) Co-operative Grain Co. 
t the business and buildings of 
layberg & Son, at that place, 

rate them until their new 


has 
James 
and will 
plant is k 

The Paxton (Ill.) Cereal & Seed Co. 
has been incorporated by W. H. West- 


William Westbrook, Jr., and 
R. Cruzen, with $20,000 capital 


ae ee 


stock, to deal in flour, feed, grain, etc. 
The new firm has leased the elevator and 
warehouse of Risser & ‘Rollins, at Paxton. 

The Tomlinson Siding Farmers’ Co- 
operative Co., of Mount Pulaski, IIl., has 
been incorporated, with $20,000 capital 
stock, to deal in flour, feed, grain, etc., 
by C. Beck, Elmer Tomlinson, R. B. 
Leslie, G. A. Tomlinson and A. M. Park. 

Turner Bros., grain and feed dealers, 
Red Oak, Iowa, have let the contract for 
a concrete elevator of 30,000 bus ca- 
acity to replace the one destroyed by 


re. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. is erecting 
an elevator and warehouse at Traer, 
Towa. 

The, Davenport (Iowa) Flour, Feed & 
Commission Co. has discontinued busi- 
ness, A. F. Schoening, manager of the 
concern, will engage in the feed and 
—_ brokerage business, and the job- 

ing business of the firm, will be taken 
over by the Tri-City Flour & Feed Co. 

Fire destroyed the grain elevator and 
feed warehouse of H. B. McVeigh, New 
Sharon, Iowa, with a loss of $50,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt at once. 

Gund & Sein, grain and feed, who re- 
cently established headquarters at At- 
lantic, Iowa, have purchased an elevator 
at Hastings, Iowa. The firm now has 
places at Elk Horn, Kimballton, Smith 
Lake, Hansen Heights, Emerson and 
Hastings, all Iowa towns. 

The Stubbs Flour Mills, Lebanon, Mo., 
have been ruined by fire. 

Noel & Kimball have taken charge of 
the Lees Summit (Mo.) Flour Mills. 

Hubbard Minor has bought the W. L. 
& M. P. Long Milling Co. business at 
Marshfield, Mo. 

The McDaniel Milling Co., Carthage, 
Mo., has reduced its capital stock to 
$68,000. 

Owlett & White have bought a build- 
ing at Galeton, Pa., which will be fitted 
up for a buckwheat flouring mill. They 
will handle other flour and feeds. 

At the annual mieeting of the stock- 
holders of the Palouse (Wash.) Milling 
Co., a dividend of 4 per cent was de- 
clared, making 12 per cent in the 18 
months since the company was organized. 
The officers are A. L. Hill president, A. 
J. Webster vice-president, J. E. Turn- 
bow secretary, and N. B. Hunsperger 
treasurer. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator 
Co. has taken charge of the Rodabaugh 
elevator, Eldorado Springs, Mo. O. W. 
Cline is manager. 

The Farmers’ Union has taken over the 
Wiggins elevator at Carrollton, Mo. 

The Farmers’ Grain, Produce & Mer- 
cantile Co. has been organized at New 
Hampton, Mo., with $40,000 capital stock, 
to do a general flour, feed and grain busi- 
ness, by F. O. Peasley, M. R. Klein and 
J. H. Scott. 

The Vale (Oregon) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has been organized, with Warren 
Armington as manager. 

Gifford & Co., Portland, Oregon, have 
taken over the plant of the Eugene (Ore- 
gon) Mill & Elevator Co., and will double 
its capacity. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Collins Flour Mills, Salem, 
Oregon, with $300,000 capital stock, by 
H. M. Collins, R. M. Crommelin and V. 
R. Myrick. - 

The Glasgow Milling Co. sold its ele- 
vator and feed business at Armstrong, 
Mo., to L. McCorkle and Clifton Hill, 
and Mr. McCorkle in turn sold a half 
interest in the business to L. F. Fife 
and J. E. Walkup. 

The Waco (Mo.) Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co. has been chartered, with $20,000 
capital stock, by A. G. Anderson, of Carl 
Junction, Mo., John Beckman, Weirton, 
Kansas, and T. N. Lofton, Waco, Mo. 

Harry Stead, Dewey, Okla., has added 
a grain elevator to his feed business. 

The State Line Grain Co. has been 
chartered, with $15,000 capital stock, at 


Manchester, Okla., by G. R. Meyer, J. 


M. Finn and P. E. Burnet. 

The Prairie Roller Mills, Boise City, 
Idaho, has been chartered, with $15,000 
capital, by A. V., C. E. and L. D. Rals- 
ton. 

At a meeting of the directors of the 
Wapakoneta (Ohio) Grain Co., William 
Taylor was elected president, Louis Nuss 
vice-president, H. L. Crawford secretary, 
and Joseph Hartaed treasurer. 

The plant of the Belton (Texas) Mill 
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& Grain Co. has been burned. There was 
about 50 per cent insurance. 

Establis t in Dallas of a cotton 
and brokerage concern, with a per- 
sonal responsibility of the firm members 
of $300,000, has been announced. The 
firm, composed of W. F. Hull, C. M. Reid 
and M. C. Hull, will be known as W. F. 
Hull & Co., with offices at 1003 Main 
Street. 

The Casco (Wis.) Milling & Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$40,000. 

The W. F. Glandt Co. has been incor- 
porated, at Kewaunee, Wis., with $40,- 
000 capital stock, by W. F. Lloyd, and 
S. M. and E. C. Glandt, to deal in feeds. 

The Riverside Mill & Elevator Co. has 
been incorporated, at Black River Falls, 
Wis., with $50,000 capital stock, by J. F. 
and G, L. Dunn, and P. W. Dickey. 

Charles Lee and George Pfeiffer are 
continuing the milling business of the 
late Gottlieb Pfeiffer, Plymouth, Wis. 

A. L. Loyd is building a flour mill at 
Providence, Ky., the work being done by 
the Anglo-American Mill Co. 

G. T. Carnal, former owner of the 
Sebree (Ky.) Roller Mills, is building a 
four-story brick flouring mill at Sebree, 
to cost $25,000. It will be 30x50, and 
have a capacity of 75 bbls daily. 

W. H. Small & Co., Evansville, Ind., 
seed and grain dealers, will erect an 11- 
story building, to cost $500,000. W. H. 
Small has been re-elected president of 
the company, and G. M. Purcell vice- 
president and general manager. 

Abel Bros., Cleveland, Ohio, one of the 
oldest grain and feed concerns of that 
city, have sold their warehouse, yards, 
etc., to A. Sheinbart. Abel Bros. will 
now branch out in an extensive grain 
and feed brokerage business. 

John B. Helwig, who has been actively 
engaged in the millfeed business at Cin- 
cinnati, with offices in the Neave Build- 
ing, has become a special partner of the 
D. O. Cross Co., and will have charge of 
the feed department. 

The Community Milling Co. has bought 
the plant of the Pullman (Wash.) Flour 
Mills, which has been idle for a number 
of years, and is overhauling the building 
and installing a 200-bbl flour mill. Farm- 
ers are taking a keen interest in the new 
mill, which will be conducted on the co- 
operative plan. The head office of the 
Community Milling Co. will be at Spo- 
kane, Wash. A. H. Perkins is general 
sales-manager of the mill. The old Pull- 
man mill was held by the Pullman State 
Bank, and the sale was negotiated by V. 
D. Williams, of Spokane, president of the 
company. 

W. H. Hartz & Co., grain and feed 
dealers, have opened offices in the Hub- 
bell Building, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
will do a general jobbing business. Mr. 
Hartz was formerly with Harper & Sons, 
and with the Mid-West Consumers’ Grain 
Co., both of Des Moines. They plan on 
establishing a string of offices throughout 
Iowa. 

George F. Housman, grain, feed and 
flour broker, with offices at 51 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Davenport, Iowa, 
has associated with him in business A. F. 
Schoening, former manager of the Dav- 
enport Flour, Feed & Commission Co. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Elevator Co. 
has been reorganized under the name of 
the Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., 
with $500,000 capital stock, and will con- 
tinue the business as heretofore conduct- 
ed, operating its terminal elevator at Des 
Moines, and a line of country elevators 
in Iowa. The officers are William Simons 
president, S. E. Squires vice-president, 
and Frank Pagett treasurer. The active 
management of the business will be in 
charge of S. E. Squires and Frank Pa- 
gett. William Simons will continue ac- 
tive management of the Sawers Grain 
Co., Chicago, of which he is also presi- 
dent. 

The Merchants’ Elevator Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, has added concrete tanks with 
a capacity of 325,000 bus, and the plant 
has been equipped with automatic fire 
sprinklers. 

H. D. Brickman has bought the inter- 
est of M. T. Blessing in the Rolfe Grain 
& Milling Co., Storm Lake, Iowa. 

The improvements to the plant of the 
Hickman (Ky.) Milling & Feed Co., con- 
sisting of a steel warehouse and concrete 
elevator, are nearing completion. 

Sargent & Co. have been incorporated, 
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at Des Moines, Iowa, with $100,000 cap- 
ital aT a * Oo. ae _—T Pa Sar- 
gen . S. He; . E. Sargent, 
to doa ciusial tadiensle flour, feed-and 
grain business. 

The Hartford (Mich.) Gleaners’ Co- 
operative Elevator Co. at their fall meet- 
ing declared a dividend of 12 per cent on 
all business done, and 6 per cent on the 
common stock of the company. 

J. F. Eesley, in the milling business at 
Plainville, Mich., for 30 years, has sold 
out to Hansen & Warner, of Grand 
Rapids, who will continue the business. - 

Hartsel & Bryan have sold their eleva- 
tor at Polk, Ohio, to the Polk Elevator 
Co., of which H. D. Lingle is president 
and Hillis Cunningham secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Swanders (Ohio) Farmers’ Eleva- 
tor Co. has-been incorporated, with $40,- 
000 capital stock, by W. W. Davis, D. W. 
Yinger, G. W. Sedeker, J. E. Finkenbine 
and L. P. Gross. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., which 
bought the plant of the Fayette (Ohio) 
Milling Co., is installing new machinery. 

The Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co. has 
been chartered with $100,000. capital 
stock, by H. B. Johnson, J. E. Nichols, 
and E, D. Humphrey. 

The Yorktown (Texas) Milling Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Wiley Turner, Abilene, Texas, is erect- 
ing a grain warehouse 50x140. 

The Interstate Feed Co. has been or- 
ganized at Austin, Texas,, with $10,000 
capital stock, by C. R. Garner, R. C. 
Ware and J. J. Bond. 

Waxer & Free have opened a flour and 
feed store at Columbus, Wis. 

Joseph Goldberg has sold his flour and 
feed store at Rhinelander, Wis., to E. 
Elkon. 

The Bangor (Wis.) Milling Co. has 
been incorporated, with $40,000 capital 
stock, by Oscar Hussa, Frank Haack 
and Henry Soltan. 

Webber & Son, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
flour and feed dealers, are erecting an 
addition to their feed warehouse for the 
handling of commercial feeds on a larger 
scale. 

The Riley Feed Mfg. Co., Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been organized, with $50,000 
capital stock. 

The Economy Feed Stores will be 
opened at 110 North Sixth Street, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, by George Scurlock, for- 
merly with the Eureka Feed Co. 

The Agnew Farmers’ elevator and the 
Galt Grain Co., Sterling, Ill., are fur- 
nishing members of the farm bureau in 
Whiteside County millfeeds on a basis of 
75c and $1, respectively, ton net profit 
to them. The Farmers’ elevator requires 
that each member take at least one ton 
and pay cash on delivery, the bureau pay- 
ing the freight. In the case of the grain 
company the understanding is that orders 
shall be in car lots only, and that upon 
proper notification buyers will remove the 
feed from the cars and pay cash on de- 
livery. Buyers will be held responsible 
for any demurrage charges accruing for 
negligence in the matter of removing 
feed within 48 hours. 

Crandall & Wilkinson are building a 
120-bbl flour mill at Herkimer, N. Y. A 
building 40x60 is being erected, with a 
large warehouse adjoining. 

The Prairie Roller Mill, Boise City, 
Okla., has been incorporated, with $15,- 
000 capital stock, by A. V., C. E. and I. 
D. Ralston. 

Hahn & Atzel have installed a com- 
plete outfit of new flour-making ma- 
chinery in the Hunter flour mill, Cherry 
Fork, Ohio. 

The Mauser Milling Co., Treichlers, 
Pa., has taken over the East Penn Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant and warehouse at Allen- 
town, Pa., which it recently bought from 
John Erdman, who will remain with the 
Mauser company. The Mauser interests 
have also taken over the plant and mill- 
ing property of the George B. Shelly 
estate in Allentown, where, in addition 
to establishing a distribution station for 
its products, it erected a plant for the 
manufacture of chicken feeds. The pur- 
chase of the East Penn Milling Co. plant 
gives the firm additional facilities for 
buying grain and distributing its prod- 
ucts, It also has a place at Laurys Sta- 
tion, Pa. 

The Chesbro Flour Mills, Attica, N. Y., 
have been sold to H. J. Beck, of Ver- 
million, Ohio, who will operate under the 
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name of the Beck Milling Co. The plant 
will be enlarged. 

Fire destroyed the flour and feed mill 
of the Dickson Mill & Grain Co., M 
pen, Pa., causing a loss of $40,000, fully 
insured. The will be rebuilt at once. 


General Manager John B. Dougherty, of- 


Scranton, Pa., and G. P. Myers, of St. 
Louis, Mo., members of t Dickson 
firm, were soon on the scene and took 
charge of affairs. The firm had just 
completed an addition at a cost of $6,000. 

The Deposit (N. Y.) Milling Co. has 
gone out of business, and from it two 
larger companies have sprung up. One, 
the Delaware Mills, Inc., with $200,000 
capital stock, will job flour, feeds and 
grain. Those interested are T. H. Wil- 
son, S. S. Wilson, and E. L. Wilson. The 
second concern, K. O. Smith & Co., with 
$30,000 capital stock, will engage in the 
retail flour and feed business at Deposit. 
K. O. Smith is president and manager 
of this company. 

The R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., has been reorganized with 
the following officers: president, Frank 
Watts; first vice-president, J. A. Young; 
second vice-president, H. H. Colburn; 
manager and treasurer, M. B. Coffey; 
assistant treasurer, O. R. Rice. 

W. H. Graves is overhauling his flour 
mill at McArthur, Ohio. A gas engine 
will replace the steam power, and a new 
engine house and warehouse have been 
built. 

The Washington (Pa.) Milling Co. is 
adding some concrete storage tanks and 


installing electric grain-handling ma- 


chinery. 

The Fayette (Ohio) Milling Co. is erect- 
ing a warehouse and a concrete elevator. 

Miller & Syler are installing a 30-bbl 
flour mill at Dover, Ohio. The work is 
being done by the Anglo-American Ma- 
chinery Co. 

J. Harry Woorrmce. 





Italy Fixes Wheat Price 

The Italian government by. royal de- 
cree has fixed the price of home-grown 
wheat for the year 1920. A basic price 
of 80 lire per quintal is established for 
hard wheat, and 70 lire for soft and semi- 
soft wheat. To these basic prices are 
added the respective premiums of 13.50 
lire and 12 lire for hard and soft grain 
produced in: (1) the southern provincés} 
(2) Sicily, Sardinia, and other islands; 
(3) the provinces liberated from enemy 
invasion. 

To the basic prices of hard and soft 
wheat are also added 10.50 lire and 9 
lire, respectively, for grain produced on 
the great plains of Grosseto and of Rome. 

The basic price of 80 lire per quintal 
works out at the going rate of exchange 
to $2.56 per bu for hard wheat and to 
$2.24 for soft wheat, with the named in- 
creases noted above for special districts. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the gov- 
ernment price for wheat ranges from a 
minimum of $2.24 to $2.66 per bu. 

The relatively high premium for hard 
wheat is justified by the keen demand 
for hard wheat in the production of mac- 
aroni. The premium on wheat from the 
islands, southass provinces, and regions 
overrun by the enemy is offered to stimu- 
late production, and not because the grain 
is of better quality. 

The superprice on wheat produced in 
the plains about Rome and Grosseto 
needs some explanation. The latifundia 
system still prevails in the Roman Cam- 
pagna and in the level stretches about 
Grosseto, These lands are owned by ab- 
sentee landlords, who lease them for pas- 
turage and pay little or no phat to 
their development for agricultural pur- 
poses. A premium on grain produced in 
these regions is part of a far-reachin 
scheme to develop the latent agricultura 
resources of the country. It is recog- 
nized that the present unsatisfactory 
food situation in italy is due to the in- 
ability of the inhabitants to feed them- 
selves. With modern agricultural meth- 
ods and with the utilization of its idle 





lands it is computed that Italy can be 
made self-sustaining in the production of 
grain. 

Reports under date of July 17, 1919, 
show Ecuador’s coffee crop year is 


very small, and that at the most but 5 to 
10 per cent of last year’s crop will be 
realized. In consequence the price has 
risen to about 30c gold per Ib, f.o.b. 
Guayaquil. 














Visitor: “What pretty crochet-work !” 
Hostess: “Yes, it’s 40 years old.” 
Visitor: “How beautifully you do it, 
dear.” —Tit-Bits. 
a 

Policeman: “What’s your number?” 

Jones: “B.C.762.” 

Policeman: “I didn’t ask you when the 
car was made—I only asked for its num- 
ber!” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Slobkins: “I understand your hens 
have stopped laying?” 

Jereban: “Yes, two of them have.” 

Slobkins: “May I inquire the reason?” 

Jereban: “Certainly. A motor.” 

—Tit-Bits. 
* * 


Manager: “Thomson, you are dis- 
charged.” 

Clerk: “But I’ve done nothing, sir; 
absolutely nothing.” 

Manager: “Exactly. That’s why you’re 
discharged.” —Tit-Bits. 
* * 

Patient Parent: “Well, child, what on 
earth’s the matter now?” 

Young Hopeful (who has been bathing 
with his bigger brother) : “Willie dropped 
the towel in the water and he’s dried me 
wetter than I was before.” —Tit-Bits. 

- * 


Little Billy entered a confectioner’s 
shop and said: “Please, mum, how much 
are them buns?” 

“Well, my little man, I'll give you six 
for five-pence.” 

“Six for five,” said little Billy; “that’s 
five for four, four for three, three for 
two, two for one, and one for—nothing. 
Please, mum, one’s all I want.”—Sketch. 

on * 


“Why, Johnny, you’ve got a lump on 
your head. Have you been fighting 
again?” 

“Fightin’? Not me!” 

“But somebody struck you?” 

“Nobody struck me. I wasn’t fightin’ 
at all. It was an accident.” 

“An accident?” 

“Yes. I was sitting on top of Tommy 
Scanlan, and I forgot to hold his feet.” 

—Tit-Bits. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication, herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER, 600-BBL 
flour mill, from two to five years’ experi- 
ence. Bill, Bell & Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 





FIRST-CLASS WHEAT MAN TO OVERSEE 
buying and handling of wheat in connec- 
tion with elevator of country mill. Address 
2624, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, 





WANTED — BOLTERMEN FOR ONE 
large mill in Oregon and also large mill in 
Washington. Address Superintendent of 
Milling, 1022 Board of Trade Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 


NIGHT MILLER WANTED FOR OUR MILL 
at Elkhorn, Neb; 12-hour trick; pays $160 
per month straight. Updike Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND MILL- 
er or bolter in large country mill; give all 
Particulars in first letter, Address 2577, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER TO GO TO 
work at once in a 200-bbl mill using hard 
wheat; steady employment; giye refer- 
ences, Polson Flour Mill, Polson, Mont. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill of 1,000 to 2,000 bbls capacity, either 
hard or soft wheat; open for position now 


western Miller, Kansas ‘City, Mo, _ 


LISTEN, MR. MILLER—I AM A FIRST- 
class sales-manager and, having proven 
ability, with a regular following, open for 
a new connection Jan. 1; 356 years old and 
married; let me hear from you. Address 
2615, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. y 








WANTED—TWO OR THREE GOOD SEC- 
ond millers for our Washington mills; 
good pay, steady work. Address Superin- 
tendent of Milling, 1022 Board of Trade 
Building, Portland, Oregon. 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 175-BBL 
mill; must be capable to keep mill in 
good repair and come well recommended; 
steady position assured. Address 2603, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — BOOKKEEPER, MARRIED 
man, with good references, willing to live 
in country, by Wisconsin milling concern 
located 35 miles from Minneapolis. Ad- 
dress 2621, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller for night run in 200-bbl spring 
wheat mill, to start Oct. 1; salary $125 
per month; state experience in first letter. 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Association, Dev- 
ils Lake, N. D 


MILLER WANTED FOR 85-BBL MILL, 
Minnesota town, 2,500 population; good 
schools; miller must be capable of keeping 
mill in good repair; state salary wanted, 
also references as to ability; this is a 
steady position for the right man, Address 
Cc. C., care 2617, Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WANTED—AN AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
for the state of Iowa; must have personal 
following among the trade and be able to 
turn same to northwestern mill making 
highest quality flour; liberal salary and 
generous commissions to a real business 
getter, Address 2579, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 




















SALES-MANAGER WANTED 
Central Kansas mill, 600 bbls capacity, ex- 
cellently located for business and with 
established trade, wants energetic, capable 
sales-manager; exceptional opportunity for 
the right man, and interest in the com- 
pany available when he has proved his 
value; do not answer unless you are 
equipped for the job. Address 590, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY, FIRST-CLASS 
miller-manager for new 60-bbl Midget 
mill; electric power; must be able to han- 
dle farmer trade, make quality and yield; 
salary $175, straight time, steady position; 
state experience, give references and say 
when you can report or no attention will 
be given; want a man with experience and 
ability worth the salary; Iowa city of 50,- 
000. Address 2614, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS STATIONARY ENGINEER, 18 YEARS’ 
experience with traction and Corliss en- 
gines; first-class license; 389 years. old; 
married; references, Address 8. E. Winch, 
Stacy, Minn, 


POSITION WANTED BY EXPERIENCED 
head miller; seven years in present posi- 
tion in charge of plant of 2,500 bbis ca- 
pacity; first-class references. Address Box 
150, Knoxville, Tenn, 


_ 


WOULD LIKE TO CONNECT WITH 
first-class mill as salesman in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho or California; recently dis- 
charged from army; best references; in 
addition to salesmanship am practical 
baker, Address 2627, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


FIRST-CLASS MILLING SUPERINTEND- 
ent invites correspondence with large mill 
needing services of first-class man; 18 
years’ experience as superintendent of 
larger mills; am also a first-class mill- 
wright and understand mill construction 
as well as operating; with wide experi- 
ence handling men. Address P. O. Box 
716, Enid, Okla. 


TRAVELLING FLOUR SALESMAN WHO 
has sold flour in car lots in New York 
and Pennsylvania for over 20 years, and 
has a large personal acquaintance, wants 
Position as sales-manager or sales corre- 
spondent with good Kansas mill which 
makes hard wheat flour; can make good 
with right mill; good references. Address 
Leonard EB. Field, 607 Prospect Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


BY OCT, 15, AS MILLER IN A MILL OF 
any capacity; can furnish best of refer- 
ences; have held position with Round & 
Ketels the past six years as head miller; 
for reference write Paul A, Ketels, Sioux 
City, Iowa; would accept position as mill- 
wright with a large concern where there is 
steady work the year round; am 40 years 
old, married, small family. F. C, Mertz, 
Rock Valley, Iowa. 


BY A SOBER, INDUSTRIOUS AND ENER- 
getic man of 40, position as mechanical 
superintendent in a good flour or cereal 
mill; would invite correspondence with 
any one who would appreciate the services 
of one who has had a life experience in 
the building of mills, elevators and all 
kinds of structural work; am employed 
at present and have been so for over five 
years by one of the leading flour and cereal 
milling companies, but for specific reasons, 
which I will gladly explain, am desirous 
of making a change; have a practical and 
thorough knowledge of flour and cereal 
milling and have no hesitation in saying 
that I can make good. Address 2578, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—TWO MINNESOTA MILLS, 
one steam power, 400 bbis capacity, the 
other water power, 1,000 bbis capacity; 
both favorably located for wheat supplies; 
first-class railroad facilities; each a sepa- 
rate proposition, For fuller particulars 
write R. B. 2531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED MILL IN 
southeastern Minnesota; splendid opportu- 
nity for man looking for a paying business 
with small investment; feed grinding is 
averaging $150 a month; plenty of custom 
work to be had in flour and corn meal 
or can make flour for the market if you 
like; mill is rented for $75 per month 
account of owner not being able to run it; 
price $7,500. Address R. G., 2622, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











CONNECTION WANTED 


With reliable mill making a good 
uniform flour, to sell their product 
in Chicago and surrounding terri. 
tory, on strictly commission basis. 
Address “Commercial Merchant,” 
care Northwestern Miller, 1114 Royal 
Insurance Building, Chicago, Ill. 








EXPERIENCED MILLING AND GRAIN 
accountant, married, employed by public 
accountant, would like milling or grain 
accountant’s position with no travel, in 
Minnesota or Wisconsin; can make income 
tax and financial statements, Address 
2611, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

MIDDLE-AGED FLOUR SALESMAN, SIN- 
gle, with 15 years’ experience in Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania, would like to make change Nov. 
1; trade mostly with bakers and car-lot 
retailers; salary and commission; refer- 
ences or bond. Address 2610, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS TRAFFIC MANAGER; HAVE A THOR- 
ough understanding of milling-in-transit 
covering application of present tariffs, 
rates, and routing; experienced in han- 
dling trucks, general mill office routine and 
co-operating with loading foreman; can 
furnish A No, 1 references. Address 808, 
care Northwestern Miller, Toledo, Ohio. 








BY COMPETENT MIDDLE-AGED MILLER, 
to take charge of mill of 600 bbis capacity 
or upward, grinding hard or soft wheat; 
at present running 2,500-bbl mill; will 
arrange for interview with reliable firm 
and guarantee results in keeping with the 
highest standard of milling. Address 
“Flour Miller,”’ 1017 South Seventh Street, 
Si Mo. 


MILLS WANTED 








WANTED—75 TO 150-BBL FLOUR MILL 
with good trade and good shipping facili- 
ties; will pay cash. Address 2620, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE LARGE CYCLONE DUST 
collector, good as new, at a bargain. Ad- 
dress Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls, Minn, 





FOR SALE—ONE 100-TON FAIRBANKS 
track scale, 50-ft type registering beam, 
good as new; price $475, f.0.b. Bellevue, 
Ohio. Write Bellevue Flour Mills. 





FOR SALE—ONE UNIVERSAL BOLTER 
No, 5%-A, in good condition; one 8-ply 
canvas belt, 18 in by 95 ft. R. 8S. Patter- 
son, 646 So. Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





‘ FOR SALE 


One Iron Prince scourer No. 5, right 
hand; one Iron Prince scourer No. 
5, left hand; one Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co. separator No. 25, clothed me- 
dium. Address New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas. 





FOR SALE—18x42 RIGHT-HAND SIDE- 
crank girder frame, Bates Corliss engine, 
including jet condenser, complete; all in 
good condition, and ready to operate, 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 





(Continued on next page.) 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 
WHEN YOU NEED GRAIN 








(Continued) 
; : | CARS or TANKS 
FOR SALE—THREE 9x24 EHRSAM ROLL- Be sure and get Bulletin No. 270. Its 60 con- 
er mills, equipped with Allis roll feeders; tain many items that will save you time and money 
one continuous current 130-volt 7%-kw Large stocks insure quick shipments. 


General Electric dynamo in first-class con- 
dition. Address Security Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas, 


Modern Money 


ZELNICKER » ST. LOUIS 











Abilene, 
Folding Paper Boxes $2... Credit is the currency 
_— of modern business. 


Our Pride— Solid- 
“Every box a perfect one” 
Send us your inquiries 


A.Geo.SchulzCompany, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE 

American in- 
dustry is great 
because it trusts 
and is trusted by 
the world. 


A new Wolf-Dawson Wheat 
Washer and Drier, ball-bearing, 
independent drive, has never 
been uncrated, was built this 
August, but delivery delayed. 
Inquire of Thoman Milling Co., 
Lansing, Mich. 











The purest, strongest and most economical 
ACID PHOSPHATE 
for Self-Rising Flour is made by 


Wilckes-Martin-Wilckes Co. 
New York, N. Y., and Camden, N. J. 








The National Bank 
of Commerce in New 
York is a guardian of 
that trust and an inter- 
mediary through which 
it is -translated into 
credit resources for 
commerce and industry. 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Fifty Million Dollars 


FOR SALE—FOUR (4) NO. 11 “MONITOR” 
double warehouse aspirators, manufactured 
by the Huntley Mfg. Co. of Silver Creek, 
N. Y; these aspirators have never been 
used, and are now at Newport News, Va., 
complete, in original packages; if inter- 
ested apply to Purchasing Agent, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, Richmond, Va. 














EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, .plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,’’ 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,”’ 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. ““The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, -$3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. E. Oliver, E. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 








MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 150-BBL 
mill outfit, and some 9x24 and 9x30 rolls, 
Richardson oats separators, motor-driven 
attrition milis, bran packers, flour pack- 
ers, Alsop bleachers, Cyclone dust collec- 
tors, dump wagon scales, centrifugal reels, 
bran dusters, corn shellers; our list of 
machinery for sale is very complete, at 
prices about one-third of new machinery 
price; write for it, Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 201 Millers & Traders Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 





United States Conveyor and Ele- 
vator Belts, made especially for 
the work they are to perform, 
insure perfect satisfaction. 





United States Rubber Company 











Fraser Engineering Experience 
THE FRASER BOLTER 


THE FRASER PURIFIER 
THE FRASER ASPIRATOR 








No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


Rats Entirely 
Out 

















~ » 
A Combination of Maximum Efficiencies PAPER AKRON BAGS seas eapcee Any ne witht 
a r oror ubie. . e 
I seta For FLOUR, O, MEAL&FEED contain, Let us explain our plan $0 you 
You require a new Flour or Cereal Mill; e RMINATING CO. 
} Your present mill does not produce desired results; THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 767 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


You want a Feed Plant to manufacture Balanced Ra- 
tions of any description— 





Write Us. 


| THE FRASER CO. 


Complete 
Mill Supplies MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ALSOP PROCESS CO. 


PROCESSES, METHODS AND 














ABSOLUTE AUCTION SALE 


OF THE PROPERTY KNOWN AS 


THE STEEL ELEVATOR AND STORAGE COMPANY PLANT 
also ‘THE CAPITOL GRAIN COMPANY PLANT 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





The first consisting of 614 acres of land with steel elevator, ware- 
house, 5 steel grain tanks, office building, railroad trackage for 60 
ears, frontage on Cumberland River. 


Also to be sold separately, 74 acres of land adjoining this tract 
fronting. on Cumberland River with trackage facilities. 


THE CAPITOL GRAIN COMPANY PLANT consists of a small 
flour mill, office building, 2 small warehouses, and 2 large brick ware- 
houses, lot fronting 442 feet 5 inches on First Avenue North, and ex- 
tending back to Cumberland River with railroad siding along entire 
frontage. Within four blocks of public square and surrounded by 
many large business enterprises. Warehouse space 30,000 square feet. 
This property will be divided into 6 plots, each plot to be sold sep- 
arately, and then as a whole. 


Day of Sale, Thursday, October 16, 1919 
At 2:30 p.m, on premises. Sale regardless of weather conditions. 
Terms ¥% cash, balance 1, 2, 3 and 4 years with interést at 6 per cent. 


The elevator property consists of elevator building, of steel con- 
struction, 50x50 ft, loading and unloatling legs, conveyors, oat clip- 


per and separator, weighing scales, 5 steel grain tanks of 325,000 bus 
capacity, conveyor belts, warehouse 100x350 ft, office building, steam 
boiler and power house, oat purifier plant, etc. 


Low Insurance Rates. Low Freight Rates. 


In order to convert the above property into cash or its equivalent, 
the owners have authorized us to sell at ABSOLUTE PUBLIC AUC- 
TION to the highest bidder, regardless of the price they may bring, 
this LARGE, SERVICEABLE GRAIN. ELEVATOR and also 
GRAIN WAREHOUSE in the best grain market of the SOUTH. 


Real estate is valuable merchandise, select it carefully as you would 
wheat for the mill. For any further particulars, write, wire or tele- 
phone, at our expense. 


CALDWELL & CHAPMAN, 
414 Church Street. 


GEO. R. GILLESPIE CoO., 
Fourth and First Nat. Bank Bldg. 


W. W. DILLON & CO., Cocxritt-Firntcan Reatty Co., 
304 Third Avenue North. 411 Union Street. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 











